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HISTORIC FORCES. 


E may seem to raise a simple question when we ask, What 
is meant by civilization? but it is one to give us pause. 
The dictionary will not answer it, for each man’s idiosyncrasy 
puts a gloss on the definition. With some the chief matter will be 
morals, with others machinery. Some will agree with the Eng- 
lish historian who calls the sixteenth century a “rude age;” 
others will find in the household of Sir Thomas More a higher 
type of civilization than is seen to-day in London homes. Now 
we may lean this way or that, but it will not do to narrow the 
question in the interest of any partial theory. Indeed, no 
special interest can be served by narrowing the scope of the 
term. One may hold with Macaulay that civilization lies in the 
change wrought by commerce and the useful arts from cramp- 
ing meagreness to comfort and plenty; but such an one should 
remember the sentence of Hume, Macaulay’s acknowledged 
master: “It is unreasonable to expect that a piece of woollen 
cloth shall be wrought to perfection in a country where ethics 
are neglected and astronomy unknown.” Again, another may 
believe with Ruskin that civilization lies only in the measure of 
men’s devotion to the beautiful and good; but, before he joins 
in a tirade against modern luxury and artificial requirements, let 
him compare the English society of to-day with that of the last 
century as it is painted for us in “Tom Jones,” and consider 
whether morals and manners have not advanced in the wake of 
material progress, and whether civilization, in his own view of 
it, has not travelled by the railway. 

It is best, then, to take the term civilization in its widest 
scope as equivalent to human progress, or that historic process 
in which man is realizing the capacities of his nature. Viewed 
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in this sense surely nothing can possess a stronger attraction for 
us ora deeper interest. We stand, as it were, before a vast 
edifice: its arches and its architraves are the creeds and codes 
of every clime; we count the centuries in the courses of its 
masonry, and we ourselves are built into its walls as living 
stones. Yet we hear no clink of trowel or stroke of hammer: 
silently it has risen from the earth; silently it rises still, and its 
foundations are not known. Who, then, is the builder? What 
are the creative forces that have worked and still are working in 
the secular progress of mankind? The answers to this question 
reduce to three: that which declares the supreme historic force 
to be Nature, that which declares it to be Man, and that which 
declares it to be Divine Providence. A glance at each of these 
theories may help to lead us to the true one. 

According to the first, human civilization is properly a zatural 
product; it is wholly determined by the complex of physical 
conditions which surround the life of man, such as geographical 
situation, nature and configuration of the soil, climate, food, and 
the like. All know to what extravagant length this view has 
been carried, but it is not worth while to waste words in criti- 
cism of Mr. Buckle or his school; for the true question is one of 
principles and not of extravagance in their application, and this 
theory has been held in principle by men, like Montesquieu and 
Herder, of soberness and weight. Without doubt it has its part 
of truth. Nature is the necessary condition of human civiliza- 
tion, and we owe our thanks to the industry which has inves- 
tigated the range and influence of natural forcesand shown how 
powerfully they affect a people’s character and modify its course 
of life. I would go the length of saying that nature stands re- 
lated to history as the body to the soul: but there is a question 
as to the character of that relation, and if we are told that as 
thought is the exudation of the brain, so history is the product 
of nature, we must join issue on the ground that the physical 
cause assigned remains inadequate to account for the facts of 
the case. Look at the facts of the case—look down the long 
perspective of historic time: far trains of primeval patriarchs on 
the Eastern plains; the dim glories of vast empires; the splen- 
dor of stately cities, long buried in silence and drifting sand ; 
yonder, Homeric crowds, full-pulsed with jubilant life; here, 
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Athens, Rome, Jerusalem; then the birth-throes of a new world, 
the upheaval and downfall of kingdoms; everywhere the throng 
of men—poets, priests, sages, soldiers, statesmen; names that 
are human history—Charlemagne, Luther; names that are tragic 
poems—Mary Stuart, Jeanne d’Arc; the ancient wisdom, the 
song, the arts that live in the civilization of to-day; the ancient 
crime that still stains the hands and haunts the conscience of 
humanity; the long warfare of good and evil; the noble lives 
and noble deaths; the cries of sorrow, centuries old, that thrill 
our living ears; the ashes of martyred faith urned in our rever- 
ence ; all the genius and energy, the struggle, sin, and suffering, 
the courage, constancy, and supreme self-sacrifice—all the mingled 
music to which the generations time their march, all that fills 
the mysterious, many-chaptered life of man. Look at all this 
going on from age to age, and say is it the product of those 
same unvarying forces by which the planets roll, the seas rise 
and fall, and the sap swells in the bud? Can it. all be traced to 
a physical source and derived from a physical agency? Does 
“nature” indeed know the secret of the birth and death of 
nations; can she tell us the meaning that hides itself in his- 
tory? So long as the affirmative is only asserted we may be 
permitted to doubt the assertion. How is it, for instance, that 
while the life of nations is continually changing, advancing, de- 
veloping, the physical conditions of their habitat—supposed to 
be the forces of that progressive civilization—remain unchanging 
and the same? Granting that physical forces produce the civili- 
zation of one age—say the age of the Plantagenets—what other 
forces have worked the change in that same England to the 
civilization of the present day? Or how comes it that the same 
soil and climate and the rest have nourished by turns the free 
and glorious people of ancient Greece and their enslaved, de- 
generate descendants? 

Such questions might easily be multiplied, but it is obvious 
enough that the simple error of the theory we are considering 
is to mistake conditions for causes. We have lately seen an 
officer of engineers undertake to clear the channel at the mouth 
of the Mississippi. His method was to construct a system of 
jetties along the river-banks by which the current, increased in 
. volume and rapidity, was made to cut its own way through 
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the shoals of silt. Now it may be said that the jetties produced 
this result, if one only means that without them nothing could 
have been accomplished, yet the actual force that cleared the 
channel was the current of the stream. And in like manner 
food and soil and climate may act as jetties to direct a current, 
but the active forces of civilization are human forces. It is true 
that but for nature, history would not be what it is, but it is no 
less true that but for man’s activity there would be no such thing 
as history at all. The animal is wholly governed by natural 
law, and the animal has no history. Unless there were in man 
something more than animal passivity, he could never have 
emerged from the animal condition. Except that in him resides 
a force distinct from any force of “‘ nature,”’ he never could have 
asked himself the question we are considering, What are the 
forces of human civilization ? 

And if the fact of human activity be recognized, the further 
fact at once becomes apparent that the whole bent of that activ- 
ity is to reaction against nature. Civilization is truly read as a 
long struggle with natural limitations, and a struggle steadily 
successful. This century in particular has witnessed astounding 
triumphs of discovery and invention, and it is somewhat per- 
plexing to find how certain writers on one page laud and mag- 
nify the achievements of human science and energy, and on the 
next instruct us as to the overpowering control of physical 
agencies. The fact is that man’s thought and will have in great 
part effected the conquest of nature, and thereby men have 
won their own freedom; for nature, thus subdued, becomes 
transformed, and the world which was a prison becomes a 
home. While this theory of physical cause tells us that man is 
made in the image of nature, we see him constantly re-creating 
nature in the image of himself. And thus is fulfilled the end 
. of nature. It is in this way that Nature is a factor in human 
civilization, namely, that she sets herself as a negative to man’s 
inward energies, and so calls them out; she hems him in with 
limitations just in order that he may transcend them. If he 
takes her hint and accepts her mission, she becomes his willing 
minister and servant; but if he fails to grasp the secret of 
his own humanity, she executes the judgment involved in the 
fundamental law of their relation and binds him in slavery to 
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herself. Slavery inward as well as outward ; for nature as the 
negative of spirit is within man’s very soul ; and the worst bond- 
age is not that to outward condition, which makes the bar- 
barism of Pacific islands, but the bondage to inward animalism, 
which enchains many a well-dressed, well-mannered, but most 
degraded creature. 

We come next to a theory of a quite opposite ‘character, that 
which takes the active force in history to be the conscious intel- 
lect and will of man. It is plain that if this theory holds a truth 
which the other lacks, it also lacks the truth which the other 
holds. , If that placed all motive and directive force in physical 
condition, this views man, unconditioned by physical environ- 
ment, as the sole historic force. It appears, therefore, equally 
open to the charge of inadequacy. But a more serious defect is 
its failure to grasp in its conception of human nature itself the 
whole compass of the fact. It makes mind wholly consist in its 
conscious powers, or subjective element; and it is here that the 
theory has broken down. I say has broken down, for history 
itself has weighed it and found it wanting ; and this practical fail- 
ure leaves no need of further refutation. It is evident that a view 
which regards man in his conscious action as the sole author 
of historic progress could not remain in the closet. It belonged 
to the theory itself that it should put itself in practice, and we 
know it in history as the Illumination and the Revolution—which 
latter, though its theatre was France, belongs to the history of 
the world. After Protestantism had won the battle for intel- 
lectual independence in the domain of religion, conscious 
thought went on to assert its supremacy in every walk of 
human life. All social customs, all time-honored institutions 
were brought before it and required to show cause for their 
existence. No less was proposed than a radical reorganization 
of social life and civilization. Thomas Paine gave utterance in 
his “Age of Reason” to the hopes and dreams of thousands, and 
the principles of Rousseau were hailed as the constructive laws 
of an ideal commonwealth. Experience dispelled the illusion. 
Conscious thought was found to be only a solvent of the actual. 
It could destroy, but it could not create nor sustain. It had 
not. made social relations, and it could not remake them. It 
could only perpetuate a disintegrating impulse and breed an an- 
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archy of self-will which at length sank crushed beneath the des- 
potism of a self-will stronger than all. 

Finally, we have to consider the theory which declares the 
progress of history to be ordained and controlled by Divine 
Providence. It may seem surprising to Christian believers that 
any fault should be found with so reasonable a view, and un- 
doubtedly this conception of Providence as the determining prin- 
ciple of history ascends to a higher plane and reaches a higher 
truth than do those theories which look to Nature or to Man 
for the historic force. But ‘just because it is a truer view it 
demands a closer criticism. (For a doctrine lives only by its 
truth, and hence the more of truth it contains, the longer-lived 
and stronger-lived will be such error as it harbors and protects. 
Now to this theory of the historic Providence, as it is set forth 
by Bossuet or by Schlegel, or as it is popularly understood, we 
must object that it remains a mere suggestion, or indeed a 
mere phrase. To say that Providence is the guide and ruler of 
history is to say absolutely nothing unless one makes clear the 
necessary relation of that power to human progress—makes 
clear how it is that Providence guides and rules the affairs of men 
by showing human history deriving the course of its development 
from that guidance and control. On these points the theory 
has either nothing at all to say or nothing at all satisfactory. 
One is reminded of that Platonic Dialogue where Socrates is made 
to say: “ When first I came upon that dictum of Anaxagoras, 
‘Reason governs the world,’ I was delighted with the sentiment. 
I hoped I had found a teacher who would show me in each par- 
ticular existence a power shaping it to its end, and so all nature 
in the harmony of one grand design. How then was I disap- 
pointed when I found Anaxagoras falling back after all on air 
and water and the like external causes of things.”” It is Socrates’ 
complaint that Anaxagoras, after declaring the principle of nature 
to be designing mind, does not make that statement good by 
showing the actual constitution of the world resulting from the 
concrete development of that principle; and so this merely ab- 
stract enunciation comes to nothing. It is in the same way that 
this Providence theory disappoints. It states a principle but 
gives it no determinate application, and so leaves undone that 
on which the value of such a statement wholly depends 
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More than this, the theory proceeds upon an assumption 
which renders impossible any application of its principle. For 
it holds that providential action is upon history and not within 
it. .It is a prime article of its belief that Providence is to be re- 
garded as existing not in the world, but out of the world. It 
or he—for this abstract term seems to play between a personal 
and an impersonal sense—watches from on high the course of 
human events and intervenes to control it according to its pur- 
pose. Intervenes: that classic term is significant. The theory 
views the action of Providence as intervention. Then before that 
intervention there is a course of action in which the intervention 
occurs. And this must have its cause. Thus we have a given 
course of events originated by some agency, non-providential, 
and then we have an external Providence which overrules it. 
That is, we have two principles of history. But it scarcely need 
be said that to have two principles for anything is to have none. 
A principle only isa principle in that it is at once creative and 
constitutive. The only power which can govern is the power 
that originates. But here the governing power does not origi- 
nate, and so on this hypothesis of an extra-mundane Providence 
there can be no such thing as a divine government of the world. 

Indeed to say that God is the principle of nature or of history, 
and then to represent him as outside of nature or apart from 
history, is to teach one of the most singular doctrines that can 
be imagined. I say imagined, not thought; for it is mere figu- 
rate conception which, knowing neither what the world is nor 
what God is, fancies him somewhere off beyond the actual, in a 
vague limbo called heaven. This doctrine of an extra-mundane 
Providence is only part of that unconscious deism which ex- 
cludes God entirely from his own universe—from the order of 
nature, from human knowledge and from human action; and 
which sees in moral evil, not a necessary element in his supreme 
design, but the product of some hostile agency: whose intrusion 
into the cosmos he was powerless to prevent. And what is the 
effect of such teaching? Here is the world of nature, but the 
Creator’s dwelling is in some supernatural world; here is human 
intellect, but knowledge of the Heavenly Father lies beyond its 
grasp ; here is human action, but the overruling Providence sits 
apart from that; here is human will, but that image of the Divine 
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is only a conflicting force, and God is not Emmanuel. Natural- 
ly enough, men who are looking for the explanation of the uni- 
verse—for its actual and active principle—feel with Laplace that 
they have no need of such a shadow-god as this. Mr. Tyndall 
speaks for a large number when he says: “ The order and ener- 
gy of the universe I hold to be inherent and not imposed from 
without ; the expression of fixed law and not of arbitrary will 
exercised by what Carlyle would call an almighty clock-maker.” 
So far as concerns the terms of this statement we can scarcely 
dissent from it ; but it is easy to read materialism between the 
lines, and equally easy to see that a feeble and timid theology 
ends in playing directly into the hands of materialists. 

It is a consistent feature of the theory under consideration 
that it distinctly disavows any knowledge of what it calls the 
“plan” of Providence. Certainly to place God out of genetic 
relation to human history makes it hard enough to see z# that 
history the working out of his design. It is not surprising then 
to find this theory declaring that since Providence has not seen 
fit to reveal its purpose or its methods, it is not for us to assume 
to know them. But it is surprising that any one should fail to 
see that to know this providential plan is precisely the whole 
matter in question, and that to deny the possibility of such 
knowledge is simply the ari-kari of the theory. How do we 
learn that anything is a force except by tracing its action in the 
production of phenomena? And how can we say that we know 
Providence to be the supreme historic force, and say in the same 
breath that we can know nothing of the end it seeks or the 
manner of its working? What should we think of the statement 
that electricity is the principle which accounts for the transmission 
of telegrams, coupled with the statement that it is impossible to 
know the process which effects this result and presumptuous to 
attempt to? And how should the assertion of the historic Provi- 
dence, handicapped with the assertion of our necessary ignorance 
of its action, be arty more able to win acceptance? Thus this 
theory of an extra-mundane Providence, intervening in history 
according to an inscrutable plan, turns out even more disap- 
pointing than the theory of Anaxagoras ; for not only it fails to 
apply its principle, but it so conceives it as to make application 
impossible, and then it expressly declares this impossibility. - 
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If we set these theories one against another, we find the de- 
fect common to them all. Each assigns as the principle of 
human history some one of the three elements involved, neglect- 
ing and virtually excluding both the others. And which one of 
these elements shall assume this predominance is a matter de- 
pendent upon the native bias of the reflecting mind: with a 
Buckle, it will be Nature ; with a Rousseau, Man; with a Schlegel, 
God; and thus the basis of each theory is laidin the unconscious 
prepossession of the theorist—scarcely a scientific ground. It is 
plain that a true theory of the subject is only to be reached in 
the grasp of the whole fact. But what is the whole fact? Here 
a most important principle is to be kept in sight. The mere 
combination of these views is not the truth, because the mere 
aggregate of these elements is not the fact. Nature, Man, and 
God are not severally independent existences, but they exist in 
mutual relations. Those relationsare constitutive of the being of 
each. It is in mutual relation that they are what they are, and it 
is mutual relation that makes them what theyare. Ifthe chemist 
should study an acid and an alkali each separately by itself, he 
would learn nothing of the more important properties of each 
which it only possesses in relation to its complement. And this 
represents a universaltruth. The relations of a thing to other 
things are the properties of that thing. What a thing is for 
another that it is 7z itself. So that if we view a thing as inde- 
pendent, or out of relation to others, we can know nothing of its 
own nature. The universe is a system of essential relations, 
and anything viewed in its own mere identity appears neither 
as it in fact exists nor as what it truly is. Thus the common 
error of all the theories considered is not so much that each holds 
a partial principle, as that each holds an aédstract principle; that 
is, one abstracted or taken away from the concrete system in 
which alone it actually is. Such a Nature, such a Man, such a 
God as they contemplate are not in the actual universe ; they 
are figments of the abstract understanding. 

It will make this plainer, perhaps, if we glance at them in 
turn. Consider Nature: Nature is supposed to be the self- 
existent whole of actuality. But the very word suggests de- 
pendence: Nature—of what? A relative is necessarily implied, 
and our new science has almost discovered it. It began with 
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the facts of perception, but it found these shifting and transi- 
tory—not to be grasped in a systematic unity. Such a grasp, 
however, was a necessity for science. So it called these things 
phenomena, appearances, and, leaving them, began to look 
under or through them to a world of stable and permanent 
being—of forces and laws. Its method was induction: that is, 
as Whewell defines it, the co-ordination and explanation of facts 
by application of a mental conception. The method was success- 
ful; the mental conceptions did explain the natural facts; and 
so it turns out that the principles of matter are none other than 
the principles of mind. Those principles live not merely in the 
brain of the scientist ; they are the ground-plan of universal 
actuality. Thus it is in relation to universal Mind that Nature 
has its being, and our abstract term Nature means properly the 
nature of Mind. If this truth is not yet clear to physical 
science, that is scarcely yet to be expected; but we may be 
certain that time will make it so. 

As to Man, it hardly need be argued that he is not an inde- 
pendent being. Our personal consciousness is witness that 
taken out of its essential relations to nature and to God human, 
ity must collapse and disappear. But it is certainly less obvious 
to most men that God is just as essentially related to the 
universe of nature and mankind as that universe is to him, and 
that his being as wholly consists in relation as that of a planet 
ora human soul. It is commonly said that there was no neces- 
sity for the creation of the universe, for God is in his own being 
eternally self-complete. Let us look at this: At the outset we 
are met by the elementary fact in the case that God has cre- 
ated the universe. How account for this fact? Why is there 
auniverse? Accepting -this doctrine, the question Why, can 
never be answered. There is no reason where there is no ne- 
cessity. The necessity of a thing is the reason for it. If there 
is no necessity for creation, the creative act becomes wholly 
irrational. Again: If there was no necessity for creation, it 
becomes a purely accidental circumstance that the universe 
happens to exist. Its existence is strictly superfluous, and 
there might as well be just nothing at all. For to a God in his 
own being self-complete the existence of a universe must be a 
matter of indifference. And so this doctrine of a self-comprised 
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and self-complete Divinity tolerates as an adequate conception 
of one who actually reveals himself as creative energy a Being 
absolutely inactive, absolutely solitary ; a silent, motionless 
passivity poised in the centre of an infinite void; and that is 
simply the abstract Being of the Eleatics or the infinite Nothing 
of Indian pantheism. Indeed, this denial of necessity in creation 
shows strikingly what an unreal world it is that abstract thought 
makes for itself. We know God only in relation to the uni- 
verse ; as the first principle of all being; in Bible language, as 
Creator of the world and Father of mankind. Now if we assert 
-that he is absolute or self-complete, that must be as we know 
him, as such first principle, or in these essential relations ; for 
out of these relations, as he has not revealed himself, as we do 
not know him, there is no ground for assertion on our part. 

It is quite plain, however, that this difficulty about necessity 
is a difficulty only for abstract thought. The whole pinch of 
the shoe comes from supposing that God is ere and necessity 
there ; that necessity is something abstract and external to 
which God is subject, as Jove was to the Fates, in which case 
necessity becomes the real God. But since God really is abso- 
lute and self-complete, all necessity falls within his being. The 
necessity of creation means simply this, that God is essentfally 
a creative being, and hence it becomes as difficult to relieve him 
from the necessity of creating as to relieve a quadruped from the 
necessity of having four feet. To free him from this inward neces- 
sity would be like freeing a ship from dependence upon her rudder, 
when it is only in that dependence that she is free to sail her 
course. When we say that the world is necessary to God we 
speak of a necessity of his own nature, and that leaves him ab- 
solutely free; for the only freedom is self-necessitation. What 
we have to do is to dismiss the phantoms of abstract conception 
and look at concrete facts simply as they are. God is essen- 
tially Creator, and it is necessary that a creator should create ; 
he is essentially a Father, and fatherhood is a relation in which 
children are a necessity; he is Love, and love necessarily must 
have an object : he who loves must love another. 


We must look, then, upon Nature, Man, and God not merely 
in their aggregate, but in their systematic unity in our investi- 
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gation of all problems of theology, anthropology, or physics. 
But since we are now concerned strictly with the motive force 
of human progress, we may drop the natural element, which 
only supplies the conditions of its working, and confine ourselves 
to the elements human and divine. It is then the prime fact 
with regard to the being of each that Man and God exist in 
mutual relation. This essential relation is grounded in a nature 
common to both; and that is Spirit. It is a commonplace that 
God is a Spirit, and equally a commonplace that Man is a spirit ; 
but while the word is a familiar one, it may be doubted whether 
it conveys to all ears a very definite meaning. Let us first see 
in what sense man is spirit. 

As I have said, it was the error of Illuminism to regard man 
as wholly constituted by his conscious or reflective faculties of 
thought and action,—and it may be added that the same error 
underlies the theory of an historic Providence which is to inter- 
vene like a deus e machina to supplement the deficiency of a 
humanity soconstituted. Fora being wholly defined by his pos- 
session of intelligence and volition is a being manifestly incom- 
plete. If man is defined as one who thinks and acts, the question 
arises: What does hethink and do? He must think something ; 
he must do something. The faculty of eating will not maintain 
life in an animal destitute of food. And in like manner the 
capacity to think and act can never be exercised—that is, it be- 
comes a virtual incapacity—unless it possess an object of 
thought and action. Thus human nature appears to possess a 
dual constitution. It is the unity of two principles: a principle 
of thought and will and its complement, a principle of truth 
and right. These two principles it will be convenient to dis- 
tinguish by their German appellatives, subject and object. 
Since, then, the subject only appears to the psychologist as in 
relation to the object, it is plainly not to be regarded as ab- 
stractly independent, but as constituted in its own nature by that 
relation. Take by way of illustration the sphere of morals. 
Here the dualism of subject and object appears in the two 
principles of abstract liberty and abstract law. On one side is 
the unlimited capacity, volition; on the other is the unmediated 
limit, righteousness. On the surface appears a perpetual op- 
position which holds apart the two, but under the surface lives 
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an essential relation which continually draws them together in 
one. On the moral plane the antithesis persists: righteousness 
is the law for will. On the higher spiritual plane the antithesis 
merges in synthesis: righteousness is the law for will only be- 
cause it is the law of will—the will’s own law, the will’s own 
nature. Righteousness is the very nature of will. When it 
wills righteousness it wills itself—wills Will. Hence when it 
wills righteousness, and only then, it is free. To will what is 
not righteous is to will what is not the will’s own nature, and 
that is passion, or subjection. Thus, abstractly the Right is a 
necessity external to Will, concretely it is the necessity internal 
in will. Or, abstractly there are two principles—subject and 
object , concretely there is one—the self-determining spirit. It 
is then in the unity of this essential distinction that man is 
spirit. Spirit is that being who knows truth and acts righteous- 
ness, and in the freedom of this pure self-relation spirit, even in 
its lowest form and potence, is the true infinite and absolute. 
Hence his spiritual nature is for every man the assurance of his 
personal immortality, and, as said above, the ground of his es- 
sential relation to the Divine. 

Yet the individual does not realize in his consciousness nor 
in his action the whole truth of his being. It is only in part 
that spirit is consciously In the individual, and so it appears to 
him as in part without him. Indeed, in that self-consciousness 
is essential to spirit, it may be said that it is partly without him. 
The individual is spirit rather virtually than actually. Spirit 
appears in him as a germ of infinite possibility. His life isa 
process in which he is advancing to self-consciousness—in which 
he is becoming spirit, becoming his true self. This life has two 
relations, one to God, the sphere of religion, and one to man, 
the sphere of civilization.’ Let us follow the development of 
spirit in the social relation. 

We begin with the essential distinction as yet unresolved, 
because social life is the very process in which Spirit realizes its 
unity. The subjective principle, then, or conscious thought and 
will, appears in the private person; the objective principle, or 


1 Positivists look on individual life as limited to the latter relation, and so anni- 


hilate its substantiality and reduce personal immortality to the persistence of the 
race throughout successive generations. 
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the unconscious true and right, in social institutions. Civiliza. 
tion is the work of the objective principle, of the activity which 
is inherent in human nature, but lies back of individual con- 
sciousness. It is this that creates all human institutions, the 
family, the commonwealth, the state, the church. The ten- 
dency to social alliance, the formation of the civic community, 
the connection felt to exist between a people and a land—which 
is the basis of nationality, the existence of language, of property, 
of marriage, of customs and usages, and moral standards of 
public opinion—all bear witness to a power in us by which we 
have ideas without beingconscious of them. Illuminism sought 
the origin of the state in the voluntary agreement of men whose 
previous life had known no civic relations, but Aristotle tells us 
its true origin in the simple words, “ Man is by nature a politi- 
cal being; and in like manner the whole complex fabric of 
social life grows out of the instinctive impulses of our objective 
nature. No social institution is the conscious work of individu- 
als, for they are its work; since it is only in his essential rela- 
tion to society that the individual has substantial existence. 
Human society is not, as in Rousseau’s dream, an aggregate of 
individuals whose existence was ever anterior to it or indepen- 
dent of it: it is that universal in which alone they have their 
being as men. To look upon the individual as an independent 
being is to look upoa that which does not and cannot exist in 
the actual world. He is by nature a social unit. He_is born 
not in the desert, but in the social home; in the midst of those 
institutions, usages, traditions which are the common heritage 
of all. His lot is cast in a particular place and time; he belongs 
to a particular community ; he is surrounded bya given state of 
things and subject to all those conditions of the common life 
which combine to mould and shape him and to make him what 
he is. This social element is the pasture in which individual iife 
feeds and grows, and out of which it starves and dies. Yes, 
dies: taken out of his membership in society the individual 
loses not only what he has, but what he is; parts not only with 
all that makes his life worth having, but even with his own 
humanity—with all that essentially distinguishes him from the 
brute. And this result is the direct consequence of the spiritual 
principle involved, namely, that in his organic relation to. the 
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organic whole the individual is related to his own objective self, 
and in self-relation alone lies spiritual, or truly human, being. 
This spiritual relation to human society finds a concrete 
sphere as regards time and place in the nation. The laws of 
the state constitute the rights of its citizens; its mountains, 
plains, and waters are their landed estate; its history their 
deeds, its past their memory, and its future their hope. All is 
their, possession, just as they are possessed by it; for in their 
citizenship is the mediation of their higher life. For the indi- 
vidual the nation is a definite being already established, with a 
particular form of religion, of art, of civil constitution, of social 
custom. Into this individuals are incorporated. It gives them 
a sphere of development, gives them their capacity and their 
character, gives them sentiments, ideas, purposes of which the 
savage is destitute. It is this concrete totality of feeling, 
thought, and will which constitutes one being, one people. As 
the private life of the individual resides in his membership in 
the nation, so the common life of all in its unity and continuity 
is the nation’s life. The nation, then, is a larger individuality. 
It is not an atomism, but an organism. In itself it owns a spirit- 
ual being, and not one that stands merely in the aggregate of 
its individual citizens. For if otherwise, the action of the natfon 
would always be in accordance with the conviction of the 
numerical majority; whereas in fact all organic change, which 
effects a social transformation or marks the steps of constitu- 
tional progress, is for the most part the work of a minority. It 
is the error of the mere politician to aim only at securing a major- 
ity of suffrages, regardless of the intrinsic value of the opinion 
they represent. He puts his trust in numbers: here he finds the 
sure indication of present needs and future tendencies; and so 
the deeper and truer significance of events escapes him, and his 
victory is often a sure precursor of defeat. For the national 
spirit shows itself indifferent to number. It is a qualitative, 
not quantitative, force. It is now with the majority, and the 
majority is dominant; again, it is with the minority, and the 
majority is overthrown. In itself it has power to do or not to 
do; it possesses men without their knowing it, and leads the 
generations onward in the path of its own organic progress. 
For it is the ground and postulate of the existence of the peo- 
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ple. It responds to that historic vocation which calls the nation 
into being, and from the first it holds in germ within it the 
whole future of the national life. And it is a feeling of this 
truth that makes the statesman. The power of the statesman 
is measured by the degree in which he identifies himself, more 
or less consciously, with the spirit of the nation. From this 
high vantage-ground he looks before and after, and his thoughts 
and purposes live not in one generation only, for he sees the 
nation embracing also those who have been and who shall be. 
Underneath the shifting currents of the surface he discerns the 
constant laws of the nation’s growth, and his labor is given not 
to the passing interests of the hour, but to the realization of an 
inherent constitutive purpose in the life of the people. It was 
the greatness of Elizabeth that her first and last thought was 
England, and in this lay the secret of the reverent loyalty which 
served her; so, again, it was their failure to understand and . 
their attempts to thwart the spirit of the nation that doomed 
the Stuarts to destruction. And the inspiration of the states- 
man is dimly felt by all. In the latent consciousness of the 
people lies a feeling of the nation’s transcendent worth, and the 
solemn crises of its destiny inspire men with a filial devotion 
that lays down life for the fatherland. 

The nation’s life is a continuous development. For nations 
are what their deeds are; their life is in their action. A nation 
is vigorous while it is engaged.in realizing the purposes of its 
existence. Once these are attained and the demand for active 
endeavor is over, the supreme interest has vanished from its life, 
and it falls into a sleepy conservatism of routine. It may still 
be able to accomplish much in war and peace, but it has out- 
lived itself and persists only as the ship runs on by its own 
momentum after the engine has stopped. Thus every restora- 
tion, or return to a past system, is ominous of exhaustion and 
decay; for it shows that the present is escaping from the 
people, that it has reached old age and lives now only in its 
memories. For the nation like the citizen grows old and dies. 
When its hour is come, no power within it or without can save 
it. It leads the van of progress, it bears a standard blazoned 
with the hopes of all the world, and in its breast beats the heart 
of humanity. This for a season; but as its day so its strength 
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is. The centuries roll on, and now another fills that nation’s 
place, and its high achievements are a dim-remembered story of 
old time. 

And this mortality belongs to it in that its life is coincident 
with its .historic purpose. When that is fulfilled the nation’s 
work is done, its reason for existence gone. In order to its 
continuance it would be necessary for the spirit of the people to 
advance to some new national purpose; but this very act would 
be the transcendence of itself, would be the birth of a new 
national spirit. This, indeed, is what takes place, but within 
the sphere of the universal, not that of the particular. The 
nation has a specific determinate existence. Each nation has 
its own institutions, its own laws and usages, its own type of 
civilization, its own national character. Each, then, is limited 
by all the others; it is given to no one nation to embody the 
life of all. Hence the being of each nation is a separate par- 
ticularity, and as such falls within the unity of a common prin- 
ciple; for as the particular comprehends the individual, so it is 
itself comprehended by the universal. Every people is a mem- 
ber of humanity, and in this membership resides its being. As 
the historic life of the people comes out from the spirit of the 
nation, so that national spirit is itself an outcome from the 
spirit of humanity. And as the individual has no historic life 
of his own, outside of the nation’s life—but his individuality 
gains power only in proportion as he enters into the national 
spirit and makes it his own—so the spirit of the nation lives in 
its union with the spirit of humanity, and the greatness of a 
people and their influence upon the world are in the measure of 
their ability to grasp and realize the aims of universal man. 
“‘Man is parcelled out in men”—in nations, generations, epochs ; 
yet man is ever one in nature, power, destiny. This oneness 
gives to history its fundamental unity. The histories of the 
nations are but the diversity of this unity, the constituent phases, 
of the-history of the world. 

Looking upon world-history as a whole we see a motley 
drama of endless perturbations and transitions. Everywhere 
the action and reaction of opposing forces and a restless conflict 
of old and new; the growth of manifold forms of social life and 
their decay ; wars and revolutions in which every combination that 
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obtains existence vanishes in turn before another. The general 
thought first presented by this spectacle is simply mutation in 
its negative aspect, and that is finitude. What traveller among 
the ruins of some ancient sovereignty but feels himself moved 
to melancholy by these silent witnesses to a splendor of human 
achievement passed away from earth forever. 








‘* The spider spins her web in the palace of the kings, 
The owl hath sung her watch-song from the towers of Afrasiab.” 











It seems the chanting of the dirge, the weaving of the shroud 
of human greatness. But the transiency of kingdoms and of men 
is not the whole thought contained in the matter before us. The 
| notion of change involves not merely dissolution, but at the 
i same time the rise of a new existence. If death is the issue of 
life, life is also the issue of death. This was the high conception 
of Oriental metaphysic, taught in the myth of the Phoenix. And 
yet this image of the bird rising again in pristine form from the 
ashes of its funeral-pyre is one essentially inadequate as a repre- 
sentation of human progress. It leaves us after all with finitude 
as the ultimate. A special mode of existence is destroyed only 
to issue in the resurrection of the same mode. Human spirit 
does not thus repeat itself. It has within it an impulse to per- 
fectibility and a power of development. The destruction of any 
concrete form of its embodiment is in order to the evolution of 
a higher form. The fall of a nation, like its rise, is but a step 
forward in the continuous progress of humanity. Nothing is 
lost by the activity which in overthrowing a definite structure 
of its own organized life,—because its permanence would be a 
fetter.—only works the old material into finer form and exalts 
itself to a higher consciousness and higher ends of action. 
Thus we reach a still larger individuality. Thus above all men 
and nations, yet among, within them, the human spirit lives and 
works, giving itself to each one severally as it wills, ordering 
the progress of world-history, preparing far-reaching combina- 
tions, so that when the fulness of time is come nations and men 
fulfil or undergo what is not theirs to originate. 

Such is human spirit on its highest plane, and it is here that 
we find it in essential relation to the Divine. We see that it 
stands related to individual men as their universal substance. 
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It contains their being and sustains it. It gives to individuality 
but does not receive from it. The individual depends on it, 
but as it nowise depends on him it transcends all equivalence. 
Is it then independent? An independent Substance is the empty 
dream of abstraction. We have seen that spirit means the 
organic unity of substance and subject. Where then is the 
universal subject? The fancy of Comte will not serve. No 
Great Being compacted out of small beings will hold together. 
Quantity remains external to quality, and no multiplication of 
dependents can work their transformation into independents. 
Nor can the one ever be derived from the many, because the 
many are derived from the one. Humanity, then, must look 
. for its true self beyond itself. It is not absolute, but relative. 
It is indeed the Relative; the relativity of the Absolute. The 
spirit of humanity is the Son of God. The Absolute is no ab- 
stract negative, unrelated to wis and unknowable, but just because 
he is absolute he is essentially related to us. His nature is 
the ground of ours, and in him man is mirrored to himself. In 
the cognition of God is the recognition, or re-cognition, of self; 
and hence to know him is our eternal life. Thus it is that the 
revelation of God carries with it the revelation of man. God js 
revealed in man, in the Man Christ Jesus. In so far as Christ 
is human, so far man is divine; or in so far as Christ is, is the 
equivalence of God and man. The antithesis between them is 
in Christ posited as cancelled—not obliterated but transcended, 
resolved in a higher unity. For the God-who is Man, the Man 
who is God, reveals by his single personality the essential one- 
ness of all spiritual being. 

The organic relation of God and man through the Mediator 
belongs to religion, but the fundamental truth of religion is the 
light of history. “J am the Truth,” said Christ; and again: 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
In these sayings we have the substance and the end of human 
progress. The goal of civilization is knowledge of the truth, the 
spiritual freedom of perfect manhood. The process of human 
spirit in self-consciousness, the process in which the ends of the 
unconscious principle within us become the conscious aims of 
our striving, in which the subject comes to know the object as 
the substance of his own being and his true self—this is the 
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meaning of history and the ultimate design of the world. To 
advance this cause has been the one lasting result of all the labor 
of the generations, and for this have been offered the human 
sacrifices laid continually upon the vast altar of the earth. And 
the one force working to this end is the divine spirit of humanity 
dwelling with us and in us. “ When he, the Spirit of Truth, is 
come, he shall guide you into all truth.” These words do not 
restrict the Spirit’s coming to a time or place. The Incarnation 
as an event in time does not constitute the union of God and 
man, but reveals a union which is eternal; and so likewise the 
Pentecostal coming of the Spirit reveals his eternal coming in 
the primal constitution of humanity. Now, the apprehension 
of this Spirit in whom God and man are at one we reach as the 
crowning result of our speculation, but we must remember that 
the speculum reflects inversely, and what is last in the order of 
thought is first in the order of actuality. Our insight is complete 
when we view the Spirit as the originative force in human pro- 
gress. He is the Giver of a life without which humanity could 
never have subsisted fora day. He is the Light which lighteth 
every man, and he comes with man into the world. Human 
history is our work because in him we live and move and have 
our being; yet it is rather his than ours, because he hath made 
us and not we ourselves, and he knows, but we know not, what 
we are. As we are in him, so he is in us, and he is the true 
principle of that unconscious human activity, objective to the 
individual, which creates all social institutions. Without him 
is not anything made that is made; he is in the first step, the 
first stir, to civilization and in every step succeeding. He is not 
only an overruling Providence—he is not only above all, but 
through all and in us all. Right here and now, in the course of 
events, in the familiar agencies of the constituted order, in what 
our clumsy phrase calls second causes, in the least things and 
the greatest that make up the life of man, in the grand whole of 
history and in its every part—here or nowhere is the hand of 
God. 

Hence the history of the world, just as it actually is, is the 
revelation of what are thought to be the inscrutable purposes of 
Providence ; and as we study the wondrous story of man’s life 
on earth, we shall learn the full meaning of that saying: “ My 
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Father worketh hitherto and I work.” Two nations grapple in 
sudden conflict, and one whose government was built on fraud 
and blood is overthrowra. We ascribe the victory to the high 
efficiency of the Prussian staff, but we should also see in it the 
Coming of the Son of Man. His Spirit is working in the travail 
of the ages and making the wrath of men his praise. He builds 
up and pulls down; but ever from destruction spring the seeds 
of higher growth, and loss or defeat he cannot know. On the 
"surface is the flux and reflux, and the rising and falling of 
the waves, but underneath the whole great ocean is moving 
steadily with the tide. And so in the life of man we are to see 
not only assurance of success to the divine intention, but its 
actual fulfilment. It is the judgment of an educated reason 
that what was designed by eternal wisdom is actually accom- 
plished, as well in the domain of human spirit as in that of 
nature. To him who looks upon the world rationally, the world 
in turn presents a rational aspect; and the course of its history 
contains for him the true Theodicza, or vindication of the ways 
of God. The plaint is often heard that the glorious ideals of 
imagination can never be realized in this alien actual world ; but 
if these ideals founder in the voyage of life, that is simply be- 
cause they are unseaworthy; and if instead of mourning the 
loss of what is worthless we would recognize real worth, we 
should see that all the time in this despised actual the true ideal, 
the ideal of reason, is being realized. It is true that history 
shows unreason, passion, selfishness to be effective springs of 
action which lead to evil and misery as direct results. It is true 
that one who takes a gloomy delight in hopeless sadness can 
find enough to gratify him in the spectacle of human life. The 
long tale of human error and depravity needs no rhetoric to 
deepen its impression, and the picture of widespread woe no 
artificial coloring to heighten its effect. But he is a shallow and 
a feeble thinker who remains a pessimist, who does not look 
beyond the fact of evil to its purpose and its function in the 
universe, and see that dissonance resolved in harmony and that 
shadow as a witness to the light. The. extinction of evil, were 
it possible, would be a greater evil, for it would be the extinction 
of moral life, and of the virtue which is not born but in the 
throes of moral struggle. The necessity of evil is plain from 
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this, that it is an essential condition of that moral activity 
without which human spirit must remain a latent potency, an 
abortive germ. Nor is optimism bound to show the prevalence 
of happiness. This world is not the home of happiness, but the 
training-place of character; and the true means to that end are 
the want, the hardship, the trials which call out strength, not the 
ease and comfort in which human energy becomes relaxed. The 
discipline of life must be severe and stern, because the develop- : 
ment of character is not a peaceful growth like that of a natural: 
organism, but in its process spirit is self-opposed and in con- 
flict with itself. It is truly said that those nations are happy 
which have no history; but since history is the growth of 
character, those men and nations are rather blessed who struggle 
and who suffer. If, then, ignorance and arrogance shall hastily 
pronounce everything amiss, our highest wisdom is to know 
that the world is as it ought to be. All things that seem to 
oppose eventually subserve the one great end of spiritual prog- 
ress. Within and without the world is God’s work, and God 
sees that it is good. 


FRANCIS A. HENRY. 





THE INSPIRATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


HE subject of Inspiration shares the common lot in need- 
ing an occasional re-statement. All themes require from 
time to time additional explanations, limitations, and reinforce- 
ments to meet fresh inquiries. The attempt definitely to 
formulate the doctrine of Inspiration is confessedly difficult. 
It has given occasion to many unsafe propositions, unsound 
arguments, and rash assertions, quite as often on the part of the 
assailants as the defenders of the doctrine. Thus Professor 
Jowett ventured to say that “the word itself [inspiration] is 
but of yesterday” (“ Essays and Reviews,” p. 586); and the 
editor of a popular American monthly, speaking ostensibly in 
the interests of religion, was bold enough to speak quite lately 
of “the pernicious doctrine of Inspiration.” 

The notion and the term Inspiration, are of no ecclesiastical 
or modern origin, but come from the Scriptures themselves. 
The responsibility is not with theologians and .metaphysicians, 
but with the apostles and their Master and ours. It should be 
needless to remind any reader of the New Testament how 
Christ and his apostles always referred to the Old Testament 
scriptures—with what profound reverence, and as to the ulti- 
mate and divine authority. To whatever portion of those 
scriptures they allude, it is “the word of God,” “ the command- 
ment of God,” “the oracles of God,” “spoken unto you by 
God ;” “ David saith by the Holy Ghost ;” “the Holy Ghost 
spoke by the mouth of David ;” “well spake the Holy Ghost by 
Esaias ;” “God had showed by the mouth of all his prophets ;” 
“God spake unto the fathers by the prophets;” “God hath 
spoken by the mouth of all his prophets since the world began ;” 
“holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
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Ghost ;”’ “all scripture, given by inspiration of God.” To 
Christ, “the scripture cannot be broken,” “it must be fulfilled.” 
They, therefore, who reject all claims of this nature for the Old 
Testament have something to adjust with the Founder of 
Christianity. It is often convenient to abridge the discussion 
concerning the older scriptures by resting upon these declara- 
tions made by him and his disciples. The explanation and 
application of these teachings to all the diverse aspects of the 
Old Testament involves some elements which do not so dis- 
tinctly appear in the New Testament, and is a field too broad 
to enter upon, except incidentally, in this article. We propose 
to inquire into the Inspiration of the New Testament. 

One chief error in the discussion of this subject has been the 
attempt, in part, to settle the question ona priori considerations 
rather than by a simple appeal to the facts, to the actual phe- 
nomena and the competent witnesses. It has often been argued, 
from the alleged necessity of the case, from God’s character or 
man’s needs, that God’s communication to man must or must 
not have had certain qualities of matter, method, or style. This 
mode of argument, found both among defenders and oppo- 
nents, must be renounced. We must accept the wise statement 
of Butler that “we are in no sort judges beforehand, by what 
methods or in what proportion it were to be expected that this 
supernatural light and instruction would be afforded us.” We 
must ascertain how it has been done in fact. 

Leaving behind us, ‘then, all preliminary postulates, argu- 
ments, and definitions, and coming to this question simply as a 
question of evidence, let us see what we find that may satisfy a 
reasonable man. Let us begin with Christianity as a historical 
fact. We may accept as a starting-point the historic fact as 
stated by one who denies tothe New Testament the character 


of a Divine Revelation, but who nevertheless is constrained to 
write thus: 


“It was reserved for Christianity to present to the world an ideal char- 
acter which through all the changes of eighteen centuries has filled the 
hearts of men with an impassioned love, and has shown itself capable of 
acting on all ages, nations, temperaments, and conditions; has not only 
been the highest pattern of virtue, but the highest incentive to its practice, 
and has exerted so deep an influence that it may be truly said that the 
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simple record of three short years of active life has done more to regene- 
rate and to soften mankind than all the disquisitions of philosophers and 
than all the exhortations of moralists. This has been indeed the well- 
spring of whatever is best and purest in the Christian life. Amid all the 
sins and failings, amid all the priestcraft, the persecution and fanaticism, 
which have defaced the church, it has preserved in the character and ex- 
ample of its Founder an enduring principle of regeneration.” (Lecky’s 
“ History of Morality,” vol. ii. p. 8.) 


We may take another step with another celebrated writer 
who has shown himself still less a believer in Revelation. In 
his “Three Essays on Religion,” Mr. John Stuart Mill makes 
this deliverance: “It is of no use to say that Christ, as exhi- 
bited in the gospels, is not historical, and that we know not 
how much of what is admirable has been superadded by the 
tradition of his followers. The tradition of followers suffices 
to insert any number of marvels, and may have inserted all the 
miracles which he is reputed to have wrought. But who 
among his disciples or among their proselytes was capable of 
inventing the sayings ascribed to Jesus, or of imagining the life 
and character revealed in the gospels ? Certainly not the fish- 
ermen of Galilee; as certainly not St. Paul, whose character 
and idiosyncrasies were of a totally different sort; still less the 
early Christian writers, in whom nothing is more evident than 
that the good which was in them was all derived, as they always 
professed it was derived, from a higher source” (p. 254). After 
placing “‘ the prophet of Nazareth in the very first rank of the 
men of sublime genius of whom our species can boast,” Mr. . 
Mill also pronounces him “ probably the greatest moral re- 
former, and martyr to that mission, who ever existed on 
earth.” 

Given, then, this “ Founder” of the church, this “ ideal char- 
acter,” this “highest pattern of virtue” and “highest incentive to 
its practice” “through eighteen centuries,” this “ sublime genius” 
and “ greatest moral reformer who ever existed upon earth,” 
this “ well-spring of whatever is best and purest,” this “Christ 
historical as exhibited in the gospels,” we inquire for the mode 
in which this mighty influence “to regenerate mankind” asserted 
itself. The answer comes from the simple and concurrent 
statement of the earliest records, some of them admitted by all 
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parties to be from his contemporaries, and from those who were 
intimately, confidentially associated with him in the great 
work. 

If we are asked how we justify a resort to the New Testa- 
ment writings for our testimony, we answer, because, their gene- 
ral honesty and truthfulness being conceded, the wonderful 
work wrought by this group of men of whom Christ was the 
central power, and the singular qualities they exhibited, mark 
them as not only suitable witnesses, but the only competent 
witnesses in the case. As the first Napoleon, had he been 
truthful, was the man of all men to have given a correct, cen- 
tral, and complete insight into his extraordinary military career, 
so are the men whose position is so wholly unique in the effects 
wrought on humanity the only persons capable of speaking for 
themselves. 

In dealing with this testimony we are not to look for formal 
and technical statements, nor scientific forms and arrangements. 
This would be counter to their method in the enunciation of all 
other truth. Nor may we expect here, more than on other 
topics with which they deal, testimony so absolute, express, and 
overwhelming as to silence all cavil; but that which is satisfac- 
tory and convincing to a reasonable mind. 

Still it is not to be understood that the evidence of the 
divine authority of the New Testament writers is weak. On 
the contrary, it is peculiarly strong, not being confined to any 
limited number of phrases and sentences, but incorporated into 
the substructions of the Gospel as well as spread out on its sur- 
face. A mistake has sometimes been made of looking too 
exclusively for certain distinct and separate texts, and losing 
the weight of the whole underlying basis of which these are but 
the outcroppings. The argument is cumulative, and this teach- 
ing of a divine inspiration is but the topstone of the pyramid. 
We ascend by stages. 

1. The records show that the Founder of Christianity did 
not plan nor arrange to carry out his great enterprise wholly or 
chiefly by his own personal presence and activity. He was 
early cut off, as he had predicted. Three years afford no time 
to complete or insure such a vast movement, not for a nation 
only, but for the race. Yet that was all the time he devoted to 
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his mission. Wor did he himself leave on record one line of 
writing. This “sublime genius” and “ greatest reformer” looked 
to other agencies. 

2. The Founder of Christianity entrusted the work of fully 
organizing and carrying forward his great agency of “ regenera- 
tion” to his immediate followers or disciples. He founded an 
apostolic church. This fact cannot be too strongly emphasized, 
spread out as it is on the whole face of the records and the 
whole history of the transaction. He was here but “a little 
while,” but before he withdrew to the Father, he made provi- 
sion for what Mr. Lecky calls “an enduring principle of regene- 
ration.” He “chose twelve, whom he named apostles” (Luke 
vi. 13), whom he “ ordained that they should be with him, and 
that he might send them forth to preach” (Mark iii. 14). They 
were to be “the light of the world,” “the salt of the earth.” 
‘To them was committed the function of further organizing and 
completing the great work only begun by himself. After a 
steady and constant training of them during his short public 
life, to them he gave a final charge under circumstances and 
with assurances of the highest moment and gravest solemnity. 
Nothing lies more plainly in the records than this apostolic 
establishment of the church: while “ Jesus Christ” was “the 
chief corner-stone,” it was “ built upon the foundation of the 
prophets and apostles’—the New Testament church clearly on 
the latter. This fact is a fundamental one. It supplies the 
basis and clue to all else. It is not only the antecedent and 
germ of all further and more specific legislation, but it carries 
with it the solution of some collateral questions of much im- 
portance. 

3. The Master clothed his chosen apostles with a most com- 
plete and absolute authority. This is another vital fact. He 
not only selected the twelve from the whole number of his dis- 
ciples (Luke vi. 13) and ordained them “that they should be 
with him,” and “that he might send them forth to preach, and 
to have power to cast out devils” (Mark iii. 14, 15), but he still 
more distinctly invested them with plenipotentiary authority 
and supremacy in his kingdom. He “gave them power and 
authority over all devils, and to cure diseases, and sent them to 
preach the kingdom” (Luke ix. and parallel passages), closing 
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his charge with the declaration that “ whosoever will not receive 
you nor hear your words,” it “shall be more tolerable for 
Sodom and Gomorrha in the day of judgment.” The remark- 
able utterance to Peter, understood for good reasons by the 
Protestant Church to be made to him as representative of the 
twelve, gives “the keys of the kingdom of heaven,” and the 
power of binding and loosing on earth so as that it should be 
bound and loosed in heaven. A similar declaration is made to 
the disciples (Matt. xviii. 18): “ Verily I say unto you, whatso- 
ever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and what- 
soever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” The 
commitment of authority goes so far that after breathing on 
them, with the words “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” he adds: 
“Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted, and whose- 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained.” When he met the 
eleven by appointment on the mountain in Galilee (Matt. xxviii. 
18), he said unto them: “ All power is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth. Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I command you: 
and lo, I am with you alway, even to the end of the world.” 
In the last recorded interview (Acts i. 3-9) he promises them 
“ power after the Holy Ghost is come upon you, and ye shall be 
my witness both in Jerusalem and in all Judea, and in Samaria 
and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” These are remark- 
able declarations. In terms the most complete and unqualified 
they confer power to speak and act in Christ’s name, to be his 
witnesses, to organize, legislate, and even forgive sins, and that, 
too, because of the aid of the Holy Ghost and his own per- 
petual presence. They contain all that is essential to a valid 
theory of full divine guidance and authority. But the case does 
not rest here. " 

4. The Saviour gave to his disciples the distinct promise of 
the Holy Ghost to guide them infallibly in their communi- 
cations. 

(a) When he instructed and sent them forth (Matt. x. 1, seg.), 
and forewarned them of being brought before governors and 
councils, he promised them for their guidance (vers. 19, 20) 
an objective influence—“ it shall be given you,” “it is not ye 
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that speak;” that influence “the spirit of your Father,” “the 
Holy Ghost” (Luke); removing all occasion for anxiety— 
“take no thought;” extending to matter and manner—“ what 
or how” (7@s 7 72). Le Clerc’s objection is that this is only a 
promise for certain occasions. We reply it is (1) a promise for 
supreme occasions, the most difficult, and (2) it rests, as we have 
seen, on a general commission of complete authority. If it be 
said this is an inspiration not of written but of spoken words, 
we answer it is neither, but of the men that were to speak or 
write. It is quite surprising to hear Mr. Row say in his Bamp- 
ton Lectures (p. 455) that this promise “has no bearing on the 
present question, being only a promise that when they should 
be summoned to answer before the tribunals, the Spirit would 
suggest the proper materials for their defence.” For, the thing 
which he finds there is not in the passage, viz., “their defence,” 
and the thing which he does not find certainly is there, viz., it 
is “for my sake, for a testimony against [to] them and the 
gentiles.” 

(6) The same promise (almost in the same words as given by 
Mark xiii. 11) occurs during the last week of Christ’s life, as 
he sat on the Mount of Olives (Luke xxi. 12-15)—that when 
brought before kings and rulers “ for my name’s sake” “ it shall 
turn to you for a testimony. Settle it therefore in your hearts, 
not to meditate before what ye shall answer: for I will give 
you a mouth and wisdom, which all your adversaries shall not be 
able to gainsay nor resist.” The “mouth and wisdom” include 
both the thought and utterance. 

(c) Still more complete and specific declarations occur in the 
discourse at the Last Supper. He promises them (John xiv. 
16, 17) “ another Comforter that he may abide with you forever, 
even the spirit of truth,” who “dwelleth with and shall be in 
you.” Again (ver. 26), “The Comforter, the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in my name, he shall teach you all 
things, and bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I 
have said unto you.” In chapter xv. 26, 27, this “Comforter 
whom I will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of 
truth, he shall testify of me: and ye also shall bear witness, 
because ye have been with me from the béginning.” The 
presence of this Comforter rendered it even “expedient” that 
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Christ himself should “go away” (xvi. 7); and “ when he, the 
Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all [the] truth,” 
and “he will show you things to come” (ver. 13). And again 
(ver. 14, 15): “ He shall receive of mine, and shall show it unto 
you. All things that the Father hath are mine; therefore said 
I, that he shall take of mine, and shall show it unto you.” 

Now glance over these several statements, and see if it is 
not a positive rejection of Christ’s own plain and explicit affir- 
mations not to find here the following things clearly promised 
to his apostles: The indwelling presence of the Holy Spirit as 
a Spirit of truth, more important than Christ’s personal pres- 
ence, not alone fully to recall his teachings, but to teach them 
things which the Master had not said to them (“ye cannot 
bear now’’—xvi. 12); unrestricted in his communications and in- 
fallible in his guidance (“shall guide you into all the truth”), 
making known to them the things of Christ and of the Father, 
teaching them by direct communication, additional to and co- 
operative with their own personal knowledge (“he shall testify 
of me, and ye also shall bear witness, because ye have been with 
me from the beginning”). Their own personality was to remain, 
but under the control of the infallible guide. 

5. As a correlative to these promises, we find the apostles 
claiming the powers and authority thus conferred by the Master. 
They asserted the absolute right to speak for'their Master as 
his authorized representatives; to give commandments in his. 
name and in God’s name; to declare truth received by direct 
revelation from God, as well as that brought by natural observa- 
tion and recollection; to make annunciations and requisitions 
from which there was no appeal, and to brand all conflicting 
claims and teachings as false. 

These things they say, not by formal and technical dis- 
courses on the topic, but by assertions incidentally made as 
occasion required. And these occasional assertions, be it ob- 
served, rest on the steady and permanent assumption of truth 
and authority. Their directions are commands. Their state- 
ments are not to be questioned. The implication is more than 
the expression, distinct as is the latter. John’s claims, if brief, 
are peremptory. His Apocalypse was a communication “in the: 
Spirit,” and closes with a solemn curse on the man who should. 
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add or take away. An equal air of authority pervades his 
epistles. He has “fellowship with the Father and with his Son 
Jesus Christ ;” he can give “a new commandment,” determine 
the presence of “antichrist,” and absolutely forbid the recep- 
tion of certain teachers or the bidding of them “God speed.” 
In one portion of his gospel he asserts the absolute truthful- 
ness of the record (xix. 35), and again affirms his truthfulness 
(xx. 30, 31) as a sure basis of faith in Christ, and of eternal 
life. The same tone of command and assurance runs through 
Peter’s first epistle. He asserts his apostleship in the outset, 
affirms that the things testified beforehand by the Spirit of 
Christ in the prophets are “ now reported by them who have 
preached the gospel with [in, ev] the Holy Ghost sent down 
from heaven,” and proceeds with utterances quite as imperative 
as those of Christ himself. The second epistle (though we quote 
it reservedly in this discussion) is still more distinct in its declar- 
ations on the subject of inspiration, and in coupling the commu- 
nications of the apostles with those of the Old Testament in 
authority. Paul’s writings, as more extensive and various, are 
still more abundant and distinct on this point. We will but 
refer to the opening chapter of Galatians; 1 Cor. vii. 12, 25 ;~ 
2 Cor. ii. 13,.xiv. 37; 1 Thess. iv. 8, and many other passages. 
Mr. Warington, after rigidly ruling out all passages referring to 
specific revelations received, and expressions fully explained by 
reference to those ordinary gifts which the apostles shared with 
believers generally, gives us the following result as the re- 
mainder, which we quote the more readily because of the free- 
dom with which he treats the whole subject : 


“1, They set forth their teaching as being in exact accordance with the 
Spirit of Christ. That which Paul knew and was persuaded of, ‘he knew 
and was persuaded of zm Christ Fesus’ (Rom. xiv. 14); that which he pre- 
scribed to the Corinthians he ‘believed’ to be agreeable to ‘God’s Spirit’ 
(1 Cor. vii. 40); that which the Council at Jerusalem decreed was what 
‘seemed good’ not only to them but ‘to the Holy Spirit’ (Acts xv. 28); 
in a word, they had ‘the mind of Christ’ (1 Cor. ii. 16). 

“2. The grace or ‘favor’ thus bestowed upon them was at once the 
occasion (Rom. xv. 15, dta@ rv yzapty) and the means of their teaching 
(Rom. xii. 3, 6z@ r7Hs yaprros); they wrote ‘according to the wisdom’ 
given unto them (2 Pet. iii. 15). Whatever they said, therefore, whether 
by way of precept or of doctrine, was said ‘in’ or ‘through’ Christ, in. 
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his ‘name,’ in his ‘person’ (i Cor. i. 10, v. 4; 2 Cor. ii. 10; Eph. iv. 17; 
1 Thess. iv. 1, 2; 2 Thess. iii.6, 12); Christ, in fact, ‘spoke in’ the apostles 
(2 Cor. xiii. 3). 

“3. This being so, the apostles naturally and rightfully claimed for 
their teaching the authority of God (1 Thess. iv. 8; comp. 2 Cor. x. 7, 8), 
making it even a sign or test of those who really had the Spirit that they 
should acknowledge their injunctions to ‘the commandments of the Lord 
(1 Cor. xiv. 37), and ordering believers to ‘have no company’ with those 
who disobeyed them (2 Thess. iii. 14). They were received and submitted 
to as Christ himself (Gal. iv. 14); their commandments might stand on the 
same level with his (1 Cor. vii. 12, 25).” (Warington on “Inspiration,” 
p. 64.) 


Such were the claims steadily set up by the apostles as the 
counterpart to the promises made to them by the Saviour. 

6. These assertions have been understood by the church, 
since that day, with remarkable unanimity, as claims of a divine 
guidance and authority. While the fathers from the beginning 
steadily ascribed the Scriptures to the Holy Ghost (‘ the Scrip- 
tures, the true sayings of the Holy Ghost,” Clemens Rom. ad 
Cor. xlv.), they also recognized the New Testament as “ Scrip- 
ture” equally with the Old. Thus Polycarp (ad Philip. xii.), in 
referring to the Scriptures, combines in one quotation a passage 
from the Psalms and one from Ephesians. Barnabas, as it is 
now well established, cites Matthew as “Scripture” (yeypamra’). 
Justin informs us that in the Sunday worship of his time “ the 
memoirs of the apostles or the writings of the prophets are read 
as long as the time permits” (First Apol. Ixvii.). One who 
wishes to see the chain of patristic testimony to the inspiration 
of the New Testament as well as the Old, including the use of the 
word “inspiration” (by Justin Martyr ad Gracc. xxxviii.), may 
find it in the text, and especially in the Appendix (G), of Lee on 
“Inspiration.” Whoever would know the views put forth in 
various confessions of faith made by the reformers may ex- 
amine the Bohemian, Helvetic, Gallican, Beigic, and Scottish 
Confessions, all uttering in diverse words the same sentiment. 

Such, in general, do we understand to be the basis of the 
received doctrine of Inspiration. And we understand the sub- 
stance of the doctrine to assert a divine guidance of the Holy 
Spirit over the sacred writers, which brought to their minds all 
truth. requisite for the establishment of Christ’s kingdom, 
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whether gained by the use of their own faculties or by direct 
communication from God (revelation), and so controlled them 
in the utterance as to make their teachings true and authori- 
tative. This divine influence, as is clearly implied and distinctly 
to be seen, used the speakers not as passive instruments but as 
living agents, being exerted in and through their faculties so as 
to leave throughout the traces of the human agent, though 
guided by the divine afflatus. We may accept the words of 
the careful Ellicott : “The Holy Ghost was so breathed into the 
mind of the writer, so illumined his spirit and pervaded his 
thoughts, that while nothing that individualized him as a man 
was taken away, everything that was necessary to enable him to 
declare divine truth in all its fulness was bestowed and super- 
added” (“« Aids to Faith,” p. 472). 

But here we meet a disposition to resist all further and more 
specific statements. For two reasons. One class thereby gain 
the opportunity to magnify the human aspect of the case and 
withdraw various matters at their own convenience and pleas- 
ure from the sphere of inspiration. This tendency is quite con- 
spicuously exhibited in reference to Paul, the fullest of the 
writers, and to many the most objectionable. Another class 
prefer an indefinite statement as an easy mode of escaping diffi- 
culties. Thus Mr. Row (“Bampton Lectures,” p. 450) and 
others. But discussion cannot be arrested here. The phenom- 
ena of the case offer materials for more definite opinions and 
statements, and we must meet them. And inasmuch as the 
writers do not themselves set forth the details and specifica- 
tions, our resort must be not to a priorz reasonings, but to an 
examination of the phenomena. . In so doing we will, as far as 
may be, dispense with the use of technical terms which have 
not always retained a definite signification, ¢.g., plenary, verbal, 
mechanical, dynamical, functional, to reach the facts. 

And, first, we meet the question how far the inspiration ex- 
tends to the language. Were all the sentences, phrases, and 
words dictated throughout by the Holy Ghost, so as to make 
the writer but an amanuensis? One might apologize for an- 
swering this question, were it not that the old theory of Quen- 
stedt still makes its appearance occasionally. It is not only the 


view imputed by Coleridge to the church at large, but scarcely 
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a generation ago Gaussen said, “The Bible is not a book which 
God has charged men already enlightened to make under his 
protection ; it is a book which God dictated to them” (“ Theop- 
neusty,” p.61; see also pp. 39-41, etc.). And Dr. William Cun- 
ningham, in his “ Theological Lectures,” republished recently in 
this country (1878), though perhaps not always quite consistent, 
declares that “the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures [advo- 
cated by him] implies in general that the words of Scripture 
were suggested or dictated by the Holy Spirit, as well as the 
substance of the matter, and this not only in some portion of 
the Scriptures but through the whole” (p. 349). 

Two passages have been cited for this view. One is 1 Cor. 
ii. 13: “ Which things we speak, not in the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” But 
the term here is Aoyos, which denotes rather propositions than 
mere “words;” in fact, say Liddell and Scott (12th edition), 
it ““never means words in the strict grammatical sense, or as 
the mere name of a thing or act (which are expressed by é7os, 
Ovoua, pryua), but rather the material, not the formal part. 
Such is Paul’s usage clearly, 1 Cor. i. 17, 18; ii. 1-5. Another 
cited passage is one of those already quoted (Matt. x. 19, 20): 
“Tt is not ye that speak,” etc. But this no more precludes per- 
sonal agency than does the statement in Peter, “It is God that 
worketh in you both to will and’ do,” preceded as it is by the 
injunction, ‘“ Work out your own salvation.” The one state- 
ment requires no more than the other the notion of an auto- 
matic agency.. And when we look at the actual phenomena, we 
find that the human personality and personal peculiarities of 
Peter, Paul, and John appear as clearly as possible in their 
writings. We therefore do not hesitate to say that they are: 
there, and that the words were not “ dictated” from without but 
evolved from within. Gaussen’s reply that God “ borrowed the 
personality” (p. 63), or imitated the style, of the several writers: 
passes the domain of rational thinking, one of whose funda- 
mental and Baconian rules is, when a phenomenon is fully ac- 
counted for by a present and known cause, not to assign an 
unnecessary cause. The facts preclude the theory of a uni- 
versal dictation. But of course they include occasional dicta- 
tions whenever it is so asserted. 
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And as each writer speaks in his own style, though guided 
and controlled, so each and all speak in the thoroughly human 
style, the popular idioms of speech.. Man could be addressed 
only in the speech of man; men everywhere and of all condi- 
tions, only in the idioms of common life. The idiom, when 
analyzed, may be strictly untrue, as multitudes of. idioms are; 
but their established meaning is true. Neither “ bowels of 
compassion” nor our word “heart” is correct in itself; but it 
conveys the truth. Luke’s “all the world” (ii. 1) means the 
same as in the designation of the Roman emperor in the in- 
scriptions, and Matthew’s statement, “ All the city was moved,” 
the same as our “universal excitement ;” and the like. It is 
a principle never to be forgotten by the expositor. 

These principles recognized—the language of the people, and 
the personal style of the writer, in opposition to a divine dicta- 
tion—at once dispose of whole pages of variant phraseologies 
cited (¢.g., by Mr. Warington) as though they militated against 
inspiration. When once the amanuensis theory is discarded, 
the gathering up of verbal variations, that do not affect the 
sense, whether in duplicate narratives or reported sayings, or 
even in the inscription on the cross, is a waste of writing. ~ 

But to reject the theory of universal dictation is not to deny 
all control of the language.. In some ‘cases a direct message 
from God is asserted, although in these instances often the sub- 
stance seems to be more insisted upon than the phraseology. 
In some cases, again, the argument turns on the very words 
used, as John x. 34, Gal. iii. 16; and we must concede a guid- 
ance that cares for the phraseology. Still further, it is true that 
as language is but the incarnation of thought, so the proper 
guidance of the writer’s mind would carry the legitimate speech, 
were the writer so trained that his thoughts certainly clothed 
itself in.suitable words. This, however, had not been the train- 
ing of the apostles. And it would seem but a fair interpreta- 
tion of the promise given and the powers claimed, to hold with 
Ellicott that, while there was not a universal dictation, there © 
was such a guidance as would prevent the use of wrong forms 
of statement, and “in all passages of importance, wheresoever 
the natural powers would not have supplied the befitting word 
or expression, there it was supplied by the real though prob- 
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ably unperceived influence of the Holy Spirit.” It is difficult 
to see how less than this can meet the claims positively put 
forth. To abandon this would be to give up the doctrine of a 
sure divine guidance in their teachings. There would not be 
the “ mouth and wisdom,” the “ what and how,” “all the truth,” 
nor the “Adyo: which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” Correct 
statements were secured by a control in regard to which we 
might use Lee’s phrase, and say that it was not mechanical but 
“ dynamical ’’—and effectual. The Holy Spirit guided them as 
agents, not as instruments. 

But, secondly, another grave—we will hardly say graver— 
question, but more difficult, meets us when we apply in detail 
the Scripture doctrine to the subject-matter of the message. 
How far does the writers’ infallibility cover the facts embraced 
in their statements? 

Two extreme views may at once be laid out of the account, 
at least for the class of persons for whom this discussion is in- 
tended: the theory of an unaided human fallibility on the one 
hand, and the implication of omniscience on the other. Prob- 
ably no writer has directly maintained that to be inspired was. 
to be endowed with God’s omniscience; yet many objections 
and some replies would carry the implication ; as when men at- 
tack or defend the writers for their non-acquaintance with, or 
their avowed ignorance of, other facts than those they commu- 
nicate ; or when it is urged as an objection to an unerring in- 
spiration that the writer mentions his “ diligent investigations,” 
or that “the apostles claim credence for the story which they 
told because they were telling what they had seen and heard” 
(Fisher's “ Beginnings of Christianity,” p. 405). No judicious 
writer now maintains that the sacred writers learned by direct 
revelation from God all that they have communicated to us. 
The distinction between the pervading iuspiration which en- 
abled them rightly to communicate what was to be communi- 
cated, however learned, whether by their own observation, the 
use of documents (as genealogies), or even trustworthy informa- 
tion on the one hand, and occasional direct revelation from God 
on the other hand, of that which they could not otherwise know, 
has been too often pointed out to call for a repetition here. 
There is no reason to assert that God deviated here from his 
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usual method with his people of not doing supernaturally that 
which can as well be done naturally. The thing to be shown in 
order to have a bearing on the case is, not that the apostles 
“claimed credence because they were telling what they had seen 
and heard,” but that they did not claim credence and obedience 
also on any higher ground. The same able and usually careful 
writer makes another negative point thus: “ We find that the 
apostles limit their testimony to the period of their personal 
acquaintance with Christ ; the first thirty years of his life—with 
the exception of a few incidents relating to his infancy and boy- 
hood which were gathered up from oral sources—being passed 
over in silence.” Such an argument raises the following in- 
quiries: (1) What is the authority for saying that these few 
incidents were gathered from oral sources? (2) Are not some of 
the “exceptions” in direct conflict with the writers’ theory and 
statement ? What “oral source” could stand voucher for the 
“incident” that Mary was “with child by the Holy Ghost” ? 
(3) How can any man say or imply that the sole reason for 
thus “limiting their testimony”—with these grave exceptions— 


was the lack of personal acquaintance? Is not the generally- 
accepted reason, the relation of the transactions to his ministry, 
a good and sufficient reason? (4) Would the limitation of state- 
ments to a certain portion (the necessary portion) of the facts 
on any given theme, or even the ignorance of them, disprove the 
infallible inspiration of the writer, unless by inspiration we mean 
omniscience ? * 


' Professor Fisher in this connection, among similar remarks, says that 
“*cdhtemporary evidence is furnished ; and the departures from this practice are 
the exceptions that prove the rule.” No doubt the phrase we have italicized is often 
thus applied. But is not the application as great an error in reasoning as it is in 
the interpretation of this law maxim? Every conflicting fact so far disproves an 
alleged ‘‘ rule,” without the slightest tendency to confirm it, but the contrary. In 
the sense intended by this writer, all ‘‘exceptions” tend to impair, and enough of 
them to destroy, the “rule.” The law maxim, so often misapplied, announces 
that an exception stated as an exception thereby determines the meaning of the 
“rule” to which it is expressly made an exception. Thus in the statutes of New 
Hampshire the laws concerning ‘‘ spirituous and intoxicating liquors” contain one 
clause providing that ‘‘ nothing in this chapter shall be construed to prevent the 
sale or keeping for sale of domestic wine or cider, except when sold to be drank 
on the premises where sold.” This specific exception, as such, proves the general 
tule concerning such liquors to include ‘‘ cider and domestic wine” in other cases 
—¢.g., ‘when drank on the premises.” 
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It is to be kept distinctly in mind that correct and absolute- 
ly certain knowledge of certain facts in the case is compatible 
with entire ignorance of many other attendant facts. The 
apostles were inspired not to communicate “all truth” (as our 
translation has it), but “all the truth” (za@oav ryv adnOetav) 
needful for a certain end in view. The rest “the Father hath 
kept in his own power.” Their function was prescribed and 
limited. They were not empowered to know and declare every- 
thing. Enough that everything which they do declare as truth 
is true. ; 

We may also, as already suggested, lay out of this discussion 
the view that the apostles had in their communications no aid 
beyond their natural faculties and ordinary means of informa- 
tion. The affirmation of Professor Jowett (“Essays and Re- 
views,” p. 379) that “there is no appearance in their writings that 
the evangelists or apostles had any inward gift or were subject 
to any power external to them different from that of preaching 
or teaching which they daily exercised,” if it means what it 
seems to mean, is as much at variance with Paul’s own state- 
ment of the case as the additional rash affirmation (ib. p. 386) 
that “the word ‘inspiration’ itself is but of yesterday, not 
found in the earlier confessions of faith,” is in conflict with the 
facts of history—an affirmation well refuted by Canon Words- 
worth. 

Closely akin, however, to this view, though perhaps some- 
what higher, is a theory which reduces the inspiration of the 
apostles to the level of that of all good men, conceding a dif- 
ference in degree. This was one of the crude utterances of the 
brilliant preacher, F. W. Robertson. Indeed his opening sen- 
tence even identifies inspiration with genius: “The difference 
between Moses and Anaxagoras, the Epistles and the ‘ Excur- 
sion,’ I believe is in degree” (“Robertson’s Life and Letters,” 
i.p. 270). But he apparently modifies this view, and, after some 
uncertain statements, gives preference to the Epistles: “ By 
how much our spiritual nature is higher than our sensitive and 
moral, so much are the Epistles above the Excursion. Higher 
in kind, and higher also in degree of inspiration; for the apos- 
tles claim, in matters spiritual, unerring power of truth.” But 
again he returns to his position, “All is properly inspiration” 
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(all kinds and degrees of knowledge), and makes his meaning 
finally quite distinct by his closing paragraph: “This view of 
the matter is important, because in the other way some twenty 
or thirty men in the world’s history have had a special commu- 
nication, miraculous and from God. In this all have it, and by 
devout and earnest cultivation of the mind and heart may have 
it increased illimitably.” To such a declaration we need only 
say that it is in plain conflict with the peremptory authority 
given to and asserted by the apostles themselves; that it also 
appears to be an immature speculation, not fairly representative 
of Robertson’s real spirit, and better not given to the world by 
a too officious biographer. 

The next stage upward is one which describes “the inspira- 
tion of the evangelists as having its effect in an elevation of 
mind and in spiritual insight,” in contradistinction from an in- 
fluence which would “secure impeccability of memory” or “ per- 
fection of judgment and memory” in what they declare (Fisher’s 
“ Beginnings of Christianity,” p. 404). The difficulty of sucha 
theory is to be found in its unfortunate collision with Christ’s 
own promises which did guarantee both these things, “ impec- 
cability of judgment and memory,” when he promised that the 
Comforter “shall bring all things to your remembrance, whatso- 
ever I have said unto you,” and “I will give you a mouth and 
wisdom which your adversaries shall not be able to gainsay nor. 
resist.” Equally little will a mere‘elevation of mind and spirit- 
ual insight comport with the extraordinary claims of the apostles 
to speak the mind of God and of the Holy Spirit. 

- Another inadequate view, though still in advance, is that in- 
spiration qualified them to utter infallibly religious truth, and 
that alone: “Their doctrinal and practical teaching was pure 
and divine, while in regard to all else, including historical state- 
ments, they were left wholly to themselves both as to sources of 
information and accuracy of -statement.” This is Mr. Waring- 
ton’s theory (“ Inspiration,” pp. 238, 239, and elsewhere), and that — 
of other writers. Were this view sustained by facts, we should, 
of course, accept it. We might question how the historical 
events can be so divorced from the doctrinal deliverances that 
lack of certainty in the one should not remove the foundation 
from the other—as, for example, how the chief historic facts of 
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Christ’s life and death can be questioned without thereby ques- 
tioning the great doctrines of redemption. But it is quite ob- 
vious throughout the gospels and epistles alike that the apostles 
do everywhere insist on certain facts of occurrence as vitally 
related to the religious truths they proclaim. Their very 
“preaching of Christ,” as on the day of Pentecost and at the 
gate of the temple, was at first largely a setting forth of the his- 
toric facts of his life and death. 

To meet this aspect of the case some have risen to a higher 
form of statement, and regarded the claim to infallibility as 
covering all those facts which were essentially involved in relig- 
ious teachings. Undoubtedly, if this be all that we are war- 
ranted to hold, we must be content torest here. We might be 
reminded of the difficulty of drawing the line between the state- 
ments that are and those that are not essential. It might be 
said, however, that in general the line is clear: thus, that Christ 
died under the circumstances recorded is plainly vital, the hour 
of the day at which he died is not essential; the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper is a great fundamental fact, the day of the 
month, whether the actual Passover or not, non-essential. To 
hold fast this position certainly is to hold much. But it as 
certainly leaves to its advocates a wide opportunity of ruling out 
facts as unimportant at their own pleasure. ’ It sets up an zmpe- 
rium in imperto. Should we, in that case, be bound to accept 
the positive declaration of demoniacal possessions, or of the 
miraculous conception of Christ without human father? Should 
we accept the miracles, all or any, or set them aside as unessen- 
tial and, indeed, a burden upon the Gospel? Is the fact of 
Christ’s own resurrection at all needful to the injunctions to imi- 
tate his holy life and to love God; or have we here, as Matthew 
Arnold says, “a legend growing before our very eyes”? Shall 
we then accept the statement that he was “without sin,” or, 
with the late Mr. Parker, reject it as “the dream of girls”? 
Were not the writers, however honest, yet ignorant, supersti- 
tious, and constantly mistaken, full of the “Aberglaube”? Very 
instructive is the descent from Thomas Arnold to Matthew his 
son. The former taught (Sermons, ii. p. 385) that “when God 
chooses a being of finite knowledge to be the medium of his 
revelation, it is at once understood [!] that the faculties of this 
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being are left in their natural state, except so far as regards the 
especial message with which he is entrusted.” The latter, while 
affirming that the New Testament “exists to reveal Jesus” 
(“Literature and Dogma,” p. 149), also remarks that “ no acute- 
ness can save such notions [as miracles] from being seen to be 
mere extravagances’” (p. 130); that “the belief is due to man’s 
want of experience, to his ignorance, agitation, and helplessness” 
{p. 136); that “his [Christ’s] reporters saw thaumaturgy in all 
that Jesus did, and they bend his language accordingly” (p. 144) 
—and soonthroughavolume. In truth, according to him, “one 
of the very best helps to prepare a way for the revelation of 
Christ is to convince one’s self of the liability to mistake in his 
reporters” (p. 134); yea, “the first thing to be done is to make 
it perfectly clear that the reporters could and did err” (p. 137). 
Without dwelling on such a reductio ad absurdum, we may 
properly advert to the painful position in which we should find 
ourselves in the effort to receive as absolute truth, on the highest 
and gravest of all themes, the declarations of certain witnesses 
who show themselves incapable of testifying truly on the com- 
mon facts of history and life, and incapable of stating corréctly 
their own Master’s sayings; in the endeavor to believe with 
implicit confidence their assurances in regard to things unseen 
and unknown to us, when in regard to the things we can see 
and know they prove credulous and mistaken. It is an awkward 
dilemma. It is in .quite manifest conflict with the recorded 
method of Christ, who verified his own unseen powers and higher 
declarations by visible results and illustrations, who symbolized 
his invisible spiritual healing by works of bodily cure, fore- 
showed his final victory over Satan’s kingdom by his visible con- 
trol over the “ evil spirits,” and, so to speak, demonstrated his 
power to forgive sins by his ability to deliver from the bitter 
bodily penalties of sin, and who, in every form, took pains so to 
commend his teaching by the analogies of common life, com- 
mon-sense, and common morality as to make his rejecters “ with- 
out excuse.” . 
The general methods of the Saviour and his teaching fur- — 
nish no parallel to such a conflict of evidence, such “a house 
divided against itself,” such a breaking down of his own wit- 
nesses. Surely such witnesses as Mr. Arnold describes would 
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not carry much weight in a civil court, whether on higher themes 
or lower. . 

Are we then compelled to pause with the flexible position 
that inspiration qualified the writers to teach infallibly religious 
matters and those facts directly involved in them? Or may we 
retain the comfortable persuasion that not only this, but what- 
ever they distinctly declare to be true, is thoroughly trust- 
worthy? Let the statement be observed: whatever they affirm 
to be true. It does not cover all knowledge, nor all knowledge 
on those themes, but simply what they vouch for, and as they 
vouch for it, even to the assertion sometimes of their own igno- 
rance. It concerns also their rea! statement, its true meaning 
under whatever current idioms or figures of speech conveyed. 
This view must undoubtedly be tested by the data given, and 
not by our preconceptions or alleged necessities. These data 
are threefold: the promise, the corresponding claim, the appar- 
ent result. 

Now, in the promise given there is no such exception made. 
Tho Holy Ghost was to guide them “into all the truth,” natu- 
rally all the truth they had occasion to utter, and his Janguage 
does not limit to a partial truthfulness mixed with larger or 
smaller amounts of error. It is not found in his declaration. 
And when he said that the Comforter “ shafl bring all things to 
your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you,” he cer- 
tainly seems to promise so far an unrestricted “ impeccability of 
memory.” His promise is of “how” and “what.” What forces 
us to abridge the assurances? 

Nor do the writers concede mistakes. Their declarations are 
positive, unhesitating, unqualified. John makes the correctness 
of his narrative the foundation of the believer’s faith. Paul 
speaks after the same manner (1 Cor. xv.,etc.); Peter insists on 
his statements (2 Pet. i. 16). The declarations of the evan- 
gelists are all put forth with the same air of undiscriminating 
positiveness. Luke’s careful gathering and statement of the 
facts was made that Theophilus might “know the certainty 
[z7v aopaheav] of those things.” The facts of a purely secu- 
lar character are, as though of set purpose, welded to those that 
might be called most sacred. Christ’s baptism and his age are 
most deliberately bound up not alone with John’s preaching, but 
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with the reign of Tiberius and the government of Pilate, Herod, 
Philip, and Lysanias, as well as the priesthood of Annas and 
Caiaphas. The facts ascertainable by ordinary means are coupled 
with those guaranteed only by higher knowledge ; as, in Mat- 
thew, the miraculous conception and the birth at Bethlehem with 
the doings of Herod and the revelations of God to the Magi and 
to Joseph. Luke in the same sentence states both that Christ 
returned from Jordan into the wilderness and that in so doing 
he was “led by the Spirit.” 

Such inseparable and deliberate interlockings of both classes 
of facts, with the most distinct commitment to both alike, would 
show that the writers acknowledged in their own minds no dis- 
tinction as to the validity of the two classes of statements. 

We may go further and add that the principle itself that 
Scripture vouches for only the truth of doctrinal and practical 
teaching and the facts directly involved breaks down most mani- 
festly in the case of prophecy. A large part of the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies concerning Babylon, Nineveh, Egypt, and other 
nations direct themselves to the most purely secular facts. 
Christ’s prophecy concerning the destruction of Jerusalem deals 
in its details with the facts of ordinary history. 

If, then, the promises are not restricted to a single class of 
statements, and if the writings themselves bear no evidence of 
such limitation, but the contrary, and if the principle itself clear- 
ly will not go through the book, why should we commit our- 
selves to a position sounstable? If the theory of an inspiration 
limited to strictly religious truths and the involved facts be 
adopted for the reason given by Mr. Row and others, to avoid 
collision with the progress of secular knowledge, the question 
arises whether the movement is not singularly ill-timed now 
when the researches of seventy years or more have been steadi- 
ly removing difficulties. Why arrange terms of surrender when 
the progress is towards victory? The archeology of the present 
century has been wonderfully coming tothe rescue of the Scrip- 
tures, at the very time when historical scepticism had become 
most audacious, and in some provinces, as in Egypt, has fairly 
driven it from the field. 

Many of the chief difficulties have occurred in the Old Tes- 
tament, a field not at present under consideration. We may 
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say, in passing, that we have no anxietiesthere. We feel prepared 
to show, ¢.g., that the narrative of creation, the grand fidce de 
resistance, when taken for what it is,a phenomenal account, mar- 
vellously compressed (averaging perhaps two or more millions of 
years to a verse) and designed for comprehension in all ages by 
all classes, is, when laid by the side of the latest results of sci- 
ence, a matchless outline sketch of the very facts of geological 
history—no “ Semitic tradition” nor “ grand poem of creation,” 
but a narrative of the main characteristic facts in their order 
and truth, as they would have appeared tothe eye, yet beyond 
the range of human knowledge till within this century. For 
the whole world and all time no words could better tell the 
story in the same compass. In view of the tendency of linguis- 
tic and ethnological researches, we are not concerned for the 
unity of the race. When science has said her last word on the 
antiquity of the race we will meet that biblical question... We 
listen calmly while Virchow virtually rebukes Haeckel and 
President Allman Tyndall; and we seem to hear John S. Mill 
lift up his voice from the tomb to tell us that “once admit a 
God, and the product dy his direct volition of an effect [2.2., a 
miracle] which in any case owed its exertion to his creative will 
must be reckoned with as a sober possibility.” 

But confining ourselves, as proposed, tothe New Testament, 
alleged occasions for disputing the minute correctness of the 
narrative have been steadily diminishing till they have almost 
reached the vanishing-point. The history of the process shows 
cause not for vacillation, but firmness. By the law of progres- 
sive approach it would indicate a probability that, if we were 
placed in possession of all the facts, the last difficulty would 
pass away. We cannot repeat here the oft-told tale. Notwith- 
standing its long line of exposure, the outer historical difficulties 
seem reduced to the solitary question of the taxing under Cyre- 
nius, and this is all but extinguished by Zumpt’s showing that 
about the time of Christ’s birth and a year or two later he was 
actively employed in Cilicia, a province of Syria, where he 
might, as Dr.-Woolsey remarks, “ well have superintended the 
census of Syria, and be popularly called 7yeuarv,” soon becoming 
actually its president, as he was also ten years later.’ 


1 Dr. Woolsey remarks, as we think incautiously, that Zumpt’s solution brings 
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We might dwell on alleged erroneous quotations from the 
Old Testament. Warington, after devoting many pages to the 
subject of these “ blemishes,” concludes thus: ‘ Amidst all the 
blemishes we have noticed above we have not in any instance 
had to notice a really inapposite quotation. . . . The per- 
tinency of the quotations may be. marred by their inaccurate. 
citation, but pertinent notwithstanding they always are. Ina 
word, while, as we say, the letter is often faulty, the spirit is 
ever divinely true” (p. 107). What more do we ask? We 
leave the subject with such a testimony. 

The endeavor to find issues with external history having 
proved so fruitless, attention has been concentrated on finding 
internal contradictions. Certainly the opportunity is ample for 
such a cross-questioning and comparison of the witnesses. 
Paley’s “Hore Pauline,” and the forced concessions of the 
Tiibingen writers in regard to four great epistles of Paul, show 
how impregnable are the epistles. The chief search for “discrep- 
ancies” has thus been turned to the four gospels. With what 
results? Few themes have elicited more loose thought and 
speech, more arbitrary maxims and standards of judgment, or 
more of unfounded assertion, often from able and good men. 
The truth is that when we set aside the really zrre/evant in- 
stances, the residuum is small indeed. 

In discarding the mechanical theory of constant dictation, 
and recognizing—what must be recognized—the writers’ indi- 
viduality as fully retained, we set aside at once as requiring no 
attention all mere diversities of phraseology where the substan- 
tial meaning is the same. With the recognition of this obvious 
fact many long discussions collapse. Sass 

We may also lay aside all “discrepancies” where the only 
difference is between a more and a less complete statement— 
such as the mention of one blind man by one writer, and of two 
by another. Here is no conflict, any more than if one news- 
paper should say that President Hayes attended the Bennington 
Centennial; another, the President and Mrs. Hayes; and a third, 
the President and his Cabinet ; or a fourth, the President, 


Matthew and Luke into ‘‘ irreconcilable variance,” because ‘‘Cyrenius could not 
have commanded before Herod’s death.” But he furnishes a solution of the case, 
as given above—“‘ popularly called #yeuar.” 
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Mrs. Hayes, and a majority of the Cabinet. Yet such things are 
often arrayed as conflicting, and by very respectable writers. 
Yet it is simply a difference of completeness, and of various 
selection. Some motive, conscious or unconscious, leads one 
writer to omit what another presents. “ Locutiones variz, sed 
non contrariz,” said Augustine ; “ diverse sed non adverse.” 

Mr. Farrar, who freely recognizes this distinction, and in 
general the distinction between a “ difference” and “ an irrecon- 
cilable discrepancy” (“ Life of Christ,” i. p. 335, note 3), himself 
stumbles over simple inexactness of statement which he calls 
“inaccuracy” (i. p. 279, note 2) and alleges to be in conflict 
with “ supernatural” inspiration. It is in regard to the centu- 
rion’s application on behalf of his son, which Matthew ascribes 
to the centurion, while Luke says it was made by “sending” 
elders and friends. Yet Mr. Farrar answers himself when he 
says that “ Matthew s briefer and less accurate [exact] narrative 
represents the request as coming from the centurion himself, on 
the every-day principle guz facit per alium facit per se.” Thus, 
Pilate “scourged Jesus; James and John made a request of 
Christ, though their mother presented it; “Jesus made and 
baptized more disciples than John, though Jesus himself bap- 
tized not, but only his disciples.” In each case the statement is 
inexact but not “ inaccurate,” that is, erroneous. In the centu- 
rion’s case, it is noticeable that Matthew, who apparently was 
present, gives the abridged statement and makes the narrative 
consistent throughout, although one of his expressions implies 
the absence of the centurion; for Christ commented on his 
great faith “to those who followed him.” Wecan even suggest 
a reason for the difference, growing out of the different method 
and aim of the two gospels. Matthew uses the facts to impress 
and rebuke the Jews, Luke to commend the faith of a gentile. 
Matthew compresses the opening facts, as unessential to his 
purpose ; Luke gives them, as necessary for his. 

Men advance to the settlement of these questions often with 
incredible dogmatism. So candid a man as Dean Alford, in 
treating of the Gergesene demoniacs, first calls the. narrative a 
“report,” though the narrator (Matthew) to all appearance was 
present. Then he lays down this dictum: “I cannot for a mo- 
ment consent to accept the lame solution which supposes one 
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of the demoniacs not to be mentioned by Mark and Luke,” 
giving as his reason that Matthew’s is the briefer, “ less circum- 
stantial” narrative. But how quickly such dogmatism goes 
down before common facts. Winslow’s Journal (of Plymouth 
Plantation) speaks of a ship sent out “by Master Thomas 
Weston.” But Bradford, in his far briefer narrative of the 
matter, mentions it as sent by “Mr. Weston and another.” A 
case precisely in point. It is indeed remarkable how all the 
phenomena of the “ discrepancies” are matched by these two 
plain and truthful narratives; and how only the same kind of 
explanations, freely admitted in order to make them fully co- 
incident, are equally effectual with the Scripture narratives. We 
had prepared a collection of examples to insert at this point, 
but for brevity’s sake omit them. Let these two accounts of 
Plymouth be dissected after the manner of Strauss’s “ Life of: 
Jesus,” or of some much fairer reasoners, and the reductio ad 
absurdum of this style of criticism is complete. 

But after eliminating these various “ discrepancies,” which 
are no contradictions and no indications of error in the writers, 
but the best proof of their independent truthfulness, although 
the chaff and dust of controversy, we reach a few cases of seem- 
ing collision, slight indeed, but at first sight furnishing difficulty 
of reconciliation. We might call them stock cases. They are 
few and often cited. Intelligent objectors who manifest any 
historic sense, usually at some stage of their discussion concede 
their unsubstantialness. Quite commonly and noticeably one 
objector freely surrenders the insuperable difficulty of another; 
as when, in regard to the number of Gadarene demoniacs, on 
which Alford takes his solemn stand, Farrar, who is equally 
free in his criticisms, thinks that “ probably we should see no 
shadow of difficulty if we knew the actual circumstances.” 

So able a writer as Dr. G. P. Fisher (in his “ Beginnings of 
Christianity”), after carefully surveying the ground and selecting 
his instances, rests his case against the complete harmony of 
the writers on five examples. His cases and his admissions are 
deserving of notice : 

One instance is the Sermon on the Mount, chiefly in two 
respects: (1) its chronological place, Matthew placing it on the 
mountain, Luke after a descent to the plain; (2) the phraseol- 
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ogy, whether simply ‘ poor” or “ poor in spirit.” On the first 
point Dr. Fisher virtually disposes of his difficulty by saying 
that “a reconciliation, if one seeks it, is not impossible ;” that is, 
supposing we accept the Latin tradition that the mountain was 
Kurun Hattin, the descent from the highest peak to the flat- 
tened ridge or “ plain’ (Robinson) between the two horns, yet 
still on “the mountain,” is the easy explanation. As to the 
question of “poor” or “ poor in spirit,” Dr. Fisher again answers 
himself thus : ‘“ Which is the more exact [note the word] report ? 
Did Luke abridge, or did Matthew amplify? Our own opinion 
is that the statements of Luke correspond most nearly to those 
actually uttered. The poor were gathered about Jesus; their 
temporal condition, the hard circumstances in life, awakened in 
them spiritual longing. For the reason, partly, that they were 
poor in purse, they were poor in spirit. Christ said, ‘ Blessed 
be ye poor,’ the implied condition being that spiritual poverty, 
which was shown by the way in which they flocked after him 
while the rich stood aloof, was the concomitant. Matthew’s 
addition is explanatory. It guards against a misunderstanding.” 
Well explained. The meaning is the same, and is recognizable ; 
but Matthew guards against a misunderstanding of that meaning. 
Where is the conflict? Or we might take the other alternative: 
Matthew gives the “ exact” words, Luke abridges them as suffi- 
ciently intelligible in the circumstances. Or a third permissible 
supposition: Christ used both expressions, the second time 
explaining himself as he sometimes did. Surely there is nothing 
in this case. 

Another of his chosen instances is the case of the centurion. 
This we have explained already. And Dr. Fisher himself comes 
to the rescue thus: “ Here it may be considered probable that 
the first evangelist abridges the tale by the omission of incidents 
that were familiar to him” or unnecessary to his purpose—with 
which Mr. Farrar is satisfied. Then what call for “the sug- 
gestion that possibly two traditions appear”? The attempt to 
impeach a writer’s statement, satisfactorily explained, must rest 
on more than a suggested “ possibility.” If all narratives which 
briefly ascribe to principals the acts done through their agents 
were pronounced incompatible with correct writing, it would go 
hard with history. 
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A third stumbling-block is the narrative of Peter’s denial: 
(1) “ There is not a precise accordance of localities.” (2) “ With 
regard to the second denial, Mark says that the same maid put 
the question, Matthew says ‘another maid,’ while Luke makes 
it ‘another man.’”” As to the first (1) we can find no collision 
whatever. Peter’s first denial is in the open court (avA#) ac- 
cording to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, the last writer adding by 
the light or “fire” which was “in the midst of the court,” and 
John fixing on the same place by saying that he was warming 
himself by the “ fire.” Matthew describes it as “ without” (out- 
side of the room where the high-priest was), and Mark “below,” 
on a lower level, as was the “court.” The second denial Mat- 
thew places at the gate, or larger entrance-door (7vA@va), and 
Luke, a little less definitely, in the entrance-way (poavAzor), 
The place of the third is not given. There is no disagreement 
here. As to the other matter (2), the whole force of the ob- 
jection stands or falls, as Alford well remarks, with the assump- 
tion “ that we are obliged to limit the narrative to three sentences 
from Peter’s mouth, each expressing a denial and no more. Can 
this be maintained? It cannot, although Dr. Fisher rather 
peremptorily affirms that the denials were “ unquestionably three 
in number,” “no more as well as no less,” apparently meaning 
three sentences. Dean Alford hastily took this view in his first 
edition, but afterwards fully retracted it, pronouncing it his 
“main fallacy” to have required “the recognitions and recog- 
nizers to have been identical in the four gospels.” But as he 
truly remarks, “On three occasions during the night he was rec- 
ognized, and on ¢hree occasions was a denier of his Lord! Such 
a statement may well embrace reiterated expressions of recog- 
nition and reiterated and importunate denials on each occasion; 
and these remarks being taken into the account, I premise that 
all difficulty is removed from the synopsis.” This supposition 
is not only admissible, but sustained by probabilities and by 
intimations in the narrative. When the portress who had first 
questioned him saw’him (as he was leaving), it was natural for 
her to call attention to him by making to the bystanders an 
assertion of what was before but a question to him. And “it 
would be strange indeed,” says Alexander, “if this suggestion 


had excited no attention and awakened no inquiry. All expe- 
4 
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rience and analogy would lead us to expect precisely what we 
find recorded in the gospels, viz., that several began at once to 
question him, another woman (Matthew xxvi. 71), a man (Luke 
xxii. 58), and some who had been around the fire (John xviii. 25), 
especially a kinsman of .the person whom Peter had wounded.” 
This inherent probability is sustained by the narratives. Mat- 
thew and Mark both say of the third time “then he began to 
curse and to swear,” which, says Alford, is “a plain intimation 
that he spoke not one sentence only but a succession of vehe- 
ment denials.” And further, in the narrative of the second 
denial (where the difficulty is raised) we have a clue to this very 
state of the case ; for while Matthew mentions “another maid,” 
and Mark “ the [probably the same] maid,” and Luke “ another 
man,” John uses the plural “ they said.” Dr.- Fisher overlooks 
this last statement in which, as Dr. Gardner remarks, “is the 
key to the whole.”” With the denial of an arbitrary and unwar- 
ranted assumption the difficulty vanishes. 

A fourth case is that of the blind man at Jericho. Dr. 
Fisher wisely admits it to be “quite possible that there were 
two,” and that point is removed. The difficulty is the well- 
known one: Matthew and Mark say it was when Christ was 
leaving the city , Luke, “ when he drew nigh to it.” Our author 
mentions but one explanation, to render éyyidezv “ was near,” 
not drew nigh. While he admits it to be a possible rendering, 
he thinks it “ quite unexpected,” “forced and unnatural.” We 
assent to this last statement. But there are two much better 
explanations, neither of them forced or unnatural. The first of 
them was satisfactory to Professor Greenleaf, of the Harvard 
Law School (“ Testimony of the Evangelists,” pp. 369, 370), 
as well as to many others, and is this: Premising the extreme 
brevity, abruptness, and even isolation of the two incidents 
at Jericho, where Christ appears without a word of the 
journey thither or thence, or expressly of the time of his stay, 
we do find that he remained some time and perhaps some days 
(it being his only recorded visit) ; for he said to Zaccheus, “ To- 
day. I must abide at thy house ;” and “that he did spend’ the 
Jewish Sabbath there is evident from the fact that he arrived at 
Bethany on the first day of the week” (Robinson). Jesus, 
therefore, says Professor Greenleaf, “may be represented not as 
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finally leaving Jericho, but as occasionally going out of Jericho” 
into the vicinity, “intent on his great work” as usual, and on 
his return restoring the blind men. “A miracle performed when 
he had thus gone into the country and was nearing the city on 
his return,” adds Dr. Gardner, “ might naturally be described by 
one evangelist as taking place when he had gone out of the city, 
and by another with more particularity [exactness] as being 
performed on his return.” It was on the excursion, though, 
precisely, on the return from the excursion." A man may 
properly be said to have been killed while taking a drive out of 
Boston, although it occurred near the city on his way back. 
The other explanation (Bengel, Lange, Ellicott) supposes that 
as Jesus came from Ephraim to Jericho, he naturally left the 
city by the same gate by which he entered; that on his entrance 
he was accosted by a blind man (or men) who was threatened 
and restrained by the crowd (so reads the narrative); that he 
did not heal him at once (the narrative shows intervening conver- 
sation), but to test him, perhaps, kept him waiting till his own 
exit, then yielded to the renewed importunity. Some add— 
though unimportant—that the second man joined him mean- 
while. Luke finished the whole account in connection with the 
opening request, Matthew and Mark with the completed trans- 
action—neither of them caring to cumber their brief narratives 
with needless details. Neither of these last two solutions seems 
to us to require any “great strength of dogmatic bias” to ac- 
cept, in dealing with writers who generally prove themselves so 
impeccable even in details. One who cannot admit their com- 
plete validity must shut his: eyes to scores of cases in secular 
narratives, where greater seeming diversities are admitted to be 
no contradictions whatever. Thus, to take an instance given by 
Dr. Fisher (“ Beginnings,” p. 399), John Adams in two different 
letters gives the story told him by the daughter of Otis con- 
cerning her father’s destruction of his own manuscripts, using, 
he says, “her own expressions.” Among other diversities, 
he makes her say that “in one of his unhappy moments he 


1The English version of Luke xix. 1, ‘‘Jesus entered and passed through 
Jericho,” is misleading. It is the imperfect ‘‘was going through” and may be 
going about through, or going throughout, as Acts xv. 41, xviii. 23, xx. 2. It 
was after this that he spent the day with Zaccheus, according to the narrative. 
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committed them all to the flames;” yet in the second letter she 
is made to say that “he was several days in doing it.” The 
only difference that the author sees in the narratives (including 
other diversities) is that “the same fact is narrated in the one 
briefly, in the other more in detail.” 

The same writer remarks emphatically how differences of 
detail disappear when the whole transaction is presented. Some- 
times a single additional hint solves the whole complication. 
Take an example given by Professor Greenleaf: “In the case 
of Cooper vs. Franklin, Croke says it was not decided but ad- 
journed ; Godbolt says it was decided in a certain way which 
he mentions; Moor also reports it as decided, but gives a differ- 
ent account of the question raised; while Bulstrode gives a still 
different report of the judgment of the court, which he says was 
delivered by Croke himself.” Here is confusion and seeming 
‘contradiction enough. “But,” proceeds Professor Greenleaf, 
“by Bulstrode’s account it appears that the case was twice pre- 
viously argued, and thus at length it results that the other re- 
porters relate only what fell from the court on each of the two 
previous occasions.” The seeming contradiction vanishes at 
once with this additional fact. Many other examples are at 
hand, but one is sufficient. We have dwelt a little more at 
length on this instance of the blind men because it is actually the 
most specious case of trivial contradiction, and does duty on all 
occasions. But we submit that it cannot be shown to be other 
than an abridged narrative, and one who rules out that supposi- 
tion shows little knowledge of the variations of absolutely true 
testimony and little of the judicial spirit. 

A fifth case cited by the author in question concerns the 
time of the Last Supper, and the allegation that the synoptic 
gospels place it’ on the evening of the Passover, and John the 
night before. To this we reply that we do not admit the allega- 
tion. Very able and eminent men (besides the Tiibingen 
critics) do indeed maintain that John takes the position indi- 
cated. But equally able and eminent men deny the alleged 
fact, and they maintain their case by reasons (in Dr. Robinson’s 
words) “ valid and irrefragable.” We cannot enter on the argu- 
ment. But any reader who desires to see, in the briefest com- 
pass, the light of noonday let in on a topic on which, as the 
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writer says, “the very floodgates of learning have been opened 
to cover it with darkness,” are referred to Appendix A in Dr. 
E. H. Sears’ “The Fourth Gospel.” 

We have thus examined the cases selected by a very able 
writer as test cases on the question of discrepancies. We might 
add one or two others (as the hour of the crucifixion and Christ’s 
words to Peter, “deny me /wice’’), did our space admit, which 
are sometimes cited. But they offer no greater, if so great, 
difficulty, and were not deemed by him of sufficient importance 
to cite in addition. 

The conclusion we reach is that, in view of the singular gen- 
eral accuracy and consistency of the New Testament narratives 
along their vast line of exposure, and the entire feasibility of 
solving the few cases of difficulty ; in view also of the steadily- 
increasing supports which fresh investigations are bringing from 
year to year, we do not see cause to yield to the rising tide of 
foreign laxity, we do not find reason to rule out of the sphere 
of “truth” into which the Comforter was to guide the disciples 
all facts except those directly concerning our salvation or neces- 
sarily involved in them. Before we concede that any of the 
facts which they affirm to be true are really unfounded and erro- 
neous, we shall wait till the proof comes. * 


It seems indispensable to say a word as to the writings which 
are to be included among the “inspired.” The subject, though 


1 In this discussion the course of argument has superseded the necessity of 
referring to many writers in detail, whose views are canvassed in the discussion. 
The more evangelical writers of Germany, even Tholuck, are too free in conced- 
ing errors. Rothe, ¢.g., holds that the individual portions of Scripture are not 
errorless, yet as a whole the Bible is an infallible religious guide. ‘‘ Its infalli- 
bility lies in its total effect as resulting from the self-correction of the one-sided- 
ness of its single parts by other of its single parts.” The careful reader of Rothe 
will perceive that he steadily confounds incompleteness with positive error, and 
the marks of human personality with proofs of the absence of divinity; that he 
has no distinct conception of the various alternatives to choose between; and that 
after rejecting other views (chiefly the dictation theory) he fails to show any valid 
foundation for his own, and, while distinguishing between Christ and his apostles, 
he makes in reference to the latter this damaging admission : ‘‘It is clear, then, 
that the orthodox theory of inspiration is countenanced by the authors of the New 
Testament.” A careful following of his discussion would reveal not a little of 


very inconsequent reasoning and arbitrary assertion throughout—more than it 
would be profitable to accompany in detail. 
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it cannot be here discussed, cannot be altogether dismissed 
without a few words of suggestion, since the question is some- 
times introduced to give countenance to the notion of placing 
the gospels on the same level with other histories written by 
honest and good men. In this connection we read (“ Begin- 
nings of Christianity,” p. 404): “As three out of five histories 
were not written by apostles, it has been assumed that the re- 
lation of Mark to Peter and of Luke to Paul gives an apostolic 
authority to non-apostolic evangelists. ‘ That the second and 
third gospels and the Acts were ever submitted to the apostles 
for their revision and sanction is a proposition which no enlight- 
ened scholar would venture to sanction.” The last sentence 
contains a singular limitation of alternatives—as though no 
enlightened scholar could hold the inspired authority of the 
gospels unless he also held that they had been thus submitted. 

On this topic of the canon we must rest satisfied, as on many 
others (for example, the Lord’s day), with evidence that is rea- 
sonable. Wecan never insist on excluding all cavil or objec- 
tion. 

We start, then, with the fundamental principle already set 
forth as the basis of this whole discussion, that the church was 
apostolic in its whole organization, early government, and legisla- 
tion—made so by the Saviour himself. It was committed into 
the hands of his apostles, and these men could and did impart 
spiritual gifts to others. We then proceed thus: 

1. A portion of the New Testament came directly from 
these divinely-commissioned apostles. We have the produc- 
tions of Matthew, John, Peter, and Paul—to say no more. 
Here we have, on direct apostolic testimony, all that forms the 
main history aud doctrine of the New Testament. Subtract all 
that the most unreasonable critic demands, and the rounded 
body of truth is here given us as a firm basis and a sure standard 
and test of all the remainder. 

2. A large part of the remainder can be fairly and conclu- 
sively inferred to have apostolic sanction. (1) There is, in the 
first place, their wonderful harmony with the writings already 
mentioned. (2) There is clear evidence of the writers sustain- 
ing special relations to the apostles. Luke was Paul's chosen as- 
sociate in his journeyings, and, as appears by many allusions, his 
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tried and constant friend as well as his sole companion near the 
close of his life (2 Tim. iv. 11). Mark was his earlier companion 
for a time, was specially desired and commended by him in his 
last letter, was with Peter at Babylon as “my son” (1 Pet. v. 
13), and his narrative gives clearer tokens of the eye-witness 
than either of the others. We may fairly add the report of 
Papias, Irenzus, and Tertullian that he wrote as Peter’s inter- 
preter, and the statement of Clement (given by Eusebius) that 
his gospel received Peter’s special sanction. Whether James, 
author of the epistle, was the apostle the son of Alpheus, or the 
Lord’s brother, or, probably, both in one, and whether Jude 
was an apostle or simply the Lord’s brother and brother of 
James the author of the epistle, they had been both closely 
associated with our Lord and with the apostles. (3) Their 
writings all appeared and were received during the lifetime of 
some of the apostles and passed unchallenged. Late admissions 
are beginning to recognize even the supplementary character of 
John’s gospel. 

3. All the writings included in our canon (we will except 
2 Peter, not to embarrass the argument) were very early re- 
ceived by the churches founded and watched over by the apos- 
tles. Most of them—twenty books of twenty-seven—by all the 
churches and from the very first, so far as we can trace the 
matter, and unquestioned; the remainder apparently from the 
first in the regions where they could be early known ; and all 
universally as soon as their claims could be made known by 
the more distant churches. So that before the close of the 
second century every book of the New Testament (except ~ 
2 Peter, and nothing else) was accepted in the church either 
in its eastern or its western half. It has come down to us like 
the Lord’s day. Westcott well says: “The strength of the 
negative criticism lies in ignoring thé existence of a Christian 
society from the apostolic age, strong in discipline, clear in faith, 
and jealous of innovation. . . . Itis impossible to insist on 
this too often or too earnestly. To make use of a book as au- 
thoritative, to assume that it is apostolic, to quote it as inspired, 
without preface or comment, is not to hazard a new or inde- 
pendent opinion, but to follow an unquestioned judgment. .. . 
If it can be shown that the epistles [and other books] of the 
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New Testament were first recognized exactly in those districts 
in which they would naturally be best known; that from the 
earliest mention of them they are assumed to be received by 
churches and not recommended only by private authority ; that 
the canon, as we now receive it, was fixed in a period of strife 
and controversy; that it was generally received on all sides; 
that even those who separated from the church and cast aside 
the authority of the New Testament scriptures did not deny 
their genuineness; if it can be shown that the first references 
are perfectly accordant with the express decision of a later 
period, and that there is no trace of any other book; if it can 
be shown that the earliest forms of Christian doctrine and 
phraseology exactly correspond with the different elements 
preserved in the canonical epistles [and gospels]—it will surely 
follow that a belief so widely spread throughout the Christian 
body, so deeply rooted in the inmost consciousness of the 
church, so perfectly accordant with all the facts we do know, 
can only be explained by admitting that the books of the New 
Testament are genuine and apostolic, a written rule of Christian 
faith and life.” All this can be shown. 

4. The marvellous coincidence of the several writings with 
the known apostolic nucleus sustains the united testimony of 
the churches. 

5. And this result is further and impressively sustained by 
the vast interval in quality between the canonical books, not 
excepting the most questioned one of them, and the best of the 
“fathers” or of the Apocrypha. 

Such considerations as these give all the weight of intellec- 
tual conviction and of satisfaction which we can reasonably de- 
mand or expect in questions of this kind; and this is crowned 
by the conscious knowledge, the certainty, that the whole vol- 
ume, to use Mr. Coleridge’s words, “finds us” as does nothing 
else. 


SAMUEL C. BARTLETT. 
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N the number of this REVIEW for last March I had the pleas- 
ure of setting forth some of the cases in which those who 
pre-eminently boast themselves to be practical politicians have 
shown themselves to have been somewhat less far-sighted than 
those whom they affect to despise as “ pedantic,” “ sentimental,” 
and “irresponsible.” I took my examples mainly from the ex- 
perience of South-eastern Europe during the last four years. 
I showed that, as a rule, things had not turned out as the prac- 
tical men insisted that they should turn out, but rather as the 
sentimental men had long before foretold that they must turn 
out. The result was not wonderful. For the great doctrine 
from which the practical men started was that the mere sign- 
ing of a diplomatic document could of itself work physical and 
moral miracles. The opposite doctrine of the sentimental men 
was that things were much surer to turn out as reason and ex-. 
perience, the workings of man’s nature, and the common laws. 
of cause and effect, made it likely that they would turn out. 
The admirers of the Berlin Treaty showed a faith in their own 
doctrine, a faith which might have been fairly expected to move 
mountains, if the work in hand on their side had not rather been 
to keep the mountains in their places. For before all things 
the Turk was to hold the Balkan passes, and to that end there 
must needs be Balkan passes for him to hold. It was shown 
that some provisions of the treaty contained the seeds of their 
own destruction. It was answered that such was “ the will of 
Europe,” “ the last word of Europe ;” whether those provisions. 
could be carried out or not did not much matter; Europe had 
spoken, and they should be carried out. It was shown that the 
boasted final settlement was in its own nature a mere momen- 
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tary makeshift. It was answered that Europe had decreed that 
it should bea final settlement, and that a final settlement it should 
be. Lord Beaconsfield and the 77mes cautioned all men, in tones 
of warning, almost of pathos, against the dangerous belief that 
any jot or tittle of the treaty could fail to be carried out. Never- 
theless many tittles, many jots, many points of a larger size 
than jots and tittles, obstinately remained unfulfilled. The will 
of Europe was to be carried out ; but somehow the will of Europe 
was not carried out. The will of Europe decreed that many 
things should be done for evil, and that a few things should be 
done for good. But Ormuzd and Ahriman alike proved refrac- 
tory; the good and the evil that was decreed to be done failed 
to be done pretty impartially. The Turk was to hold the Bal- 
kan passes, and he did not hold the Balkan passes. The Greek 
frontier was to be rectified, and the Greek frontier was not rec- 
tified. Above all, the Turk was to reform, and the Turk did 
not reform. This last promise had been made and broken so 
often that sentimental people ventured to think that it would 
be broken again. But no; this time the promise really was to 
be kept; for this time the will of Europe had made it an article 
of the final settlement that it should be kept. ‘The last word 
of Europe on the Eastern Question” was, among other things, 
that the Turk should mend his ways; and after that, of course, 
he could not help mending his ways. Yet it was so clear, a 
good year after the treaty, that he had done nothing towards 
mending them, that Lord Beaconsfield himself, in the speech 
with which the Queen prorogued Parliament, was driven to con- 
fess that the mending had not yet begun. We were indeed im- 
plored to remember the great difficulties under which the work 
of mending had to be carried on. But the difficulties were pass- 
ing away, and the work would soon begin. This would have been 
no very unreasonable plea, if it had not been pleaded on behalf 
of so old an offender, and if he who pleaded it had not been one 
who had taken as his motto the words “ Forti nihil difficile.” So, 
‘some months after the prorogation of Parliament, Lord Salisbury 
at Manchester was again pleading fortime. Howcould the Turk 
be expected to reform? How unreasonable it was to be asking 
him to reform so soon after an enemy had left his territory. 
A sentimental man might have answered that the Turk had 
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promised many times to reform during the course of the present 
century, sometimes after enemies had just left his territory, 
sometimes under other circumstances. But under no circum- 
stances whatever had the Turk ever kept his word. The senti- 
mental man accordingly might argue that reason and experience 
showed that the vice was inherent, and that therefore the Turk 
would be just as unlikely to reform a dozen years after the 
enemy had left his territory as he was on the day when the 
enemy marched out. Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, 
practical men as they are, assured us that, this time at least, the 
Ethiopian was going to change his skin and the leopard his spots. 
But the sentimental man might still mutter that such changes 
may indeed happen with those long periods which are needed by 
the doctrine of evolution, but that the change is so slow as not 
to be seen within those shorter periods to which men have been 
used since they began to record facts and to fix dates to them. 
I once heard a professor describe how barren land might be 
made fruitful. “Plunge it under the ocean for a geological 
period”’ was one clause of the recife. The reform of the Turk 
would seem to need a chronology of the same kind. “Greece,” 
Lord’ Beaconsfield said, “can wait.” But can Greece, or any 
other part of the world, endure to wait through the countless 
ages which seem needed to turn a mollusk into a man or a Turk 
into a treaty-keeping European ? 

Still something is gained. The apology made for the Turk 
by the two noble lords amounts to a surrender of the doctrine 
that the treaty can work of itself, by its own inherent power, 
in the teeth of all physical and moral hindrances. They admit 
that the Turk has not yet reformed; he still is only going to 
reform. That is to say, they admit that the treaty, the final set- 
tlement, the last word of Europe, has at least found difficulties 
in the way of its accomplishment. And to admit that there 
could be difficulties in carrying out the final settlement, to ad- 
mit that the will of Europe did not work, in spite of all diffi- 
culties, like an unchangeable physical law, was in itself a certain 
approach to the sentimental position. The most practical of 
_men, in the immediate presence of facts, must draw the line 
somewhere. Neither Lord Beaconsfield nor Lord Salisbury 
could venture to say that the Turk had reformed. On other 
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points a bolder line was taken. As it had been stoutly affirmed 
that the will of Europe could not fail to be carried out, the 
simplest way was to assume that what was to be had been, 
and to say that the will of Europe had been carried out. The 
very same sentences which had been used before might, with a 
small grammatical change, be used again. It may even be that 
the genius of the Hebrew tongue, in which the distinction be- 
tween the past and the future tense is not always accurately 
drawn, might make some utterances of this kind easier on the 
part of the great Semitic leader. The argument went on very 
much as before. The sentimental man, trusting to his weapon 
reason, had argued that certain things could not be done. The 
practical man, strong in his theory of the will of Europe, insisted 
that they must be done. Presently the sentimental man, trust- 
ing to his other weapon experience, pointed out that certain 
things had not been done. The practical man, still strong in 
his theory, could only maintain that they must have been done. 
The Greek frontier was not rectified ; the Turk did not hold the 
Balkan passes. Yet the Egglish ministry and their advisers went 
about saying that the treaty had been completely fulfilled. The 
ruler of Hungary and Austria, of Dalmatia and Croatia, now 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, is more outspoken. He can afford 
a little qualification. He does not say that the treaty has been 
completely carried out, but only that its “essential conditions” 
have been carried out. This is perhaps true enough from the 
position of the speaker. He has gained two provinces, doubt- 
less a very essential condition. It was perhaps also essential 
that a worthier neighbor should be spoiled and insulted, that 
Austria should seize for herself on one haven which had been 
won by Montenegrin valor, that she should hand back another 
to the vanquished barbarian, and should weight the possession 
of the third with every form of insolent restriction. There are 
those who know perfectly well that if, in 1875, Francis Joseph 
of Lorraine had had the pluck of the ninth part of a man, he 
might have done all, and more than all, that Russia tried to do. 
He might have marched to Constantinople as the deliverer of 
the Slavonic nations. But he who might have been Stephen 
Dushan, and more than Stephen Dushan, chose to remain 
Francis Joseph. The treaty has failed to carry out several 
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things which would be very essential from the point of view 
of Stephen Dushan. It has perhaps carried out all that is essen- 
tial from the point of view of Francis Joseph. 

On the whole then we may perhaps venture to say that the 
despised sentimental men, with their guides reason and experi- 
ence, have in this case, as in most others, seen further than 
those who specially pride themselves on being practical men. 
It would almost seem as if the practical men were coming 
round. Lately the Zimes has begun to publish facts with 
regard to the state of things under the rule of the Turk, with 
comments from its correspondent and comments of its own, 
which would hardly have found a place in its columns in the 
days of the great gush about “ peace with honor.” It is due to 
the Turk to say that there is no change in him; if he is no bet- 
ter in the autumn of 1879 than he was in the summer of 1878, 
at all events he is no worse. Only the British Government had 
undertaken, as part of the policy of “ peace with honor,” to 
make him better. In the autumn of 1879, as every letter from 
those lands assures us, peace and honor are things which are 
not to be found anywhere where the Turk rules. But they 
were just as little to be found there in the summer of 1878, 
when Lord Salisbury was shouting for joy over the vast regions 
which he had “restored to the political and military authority 
of the Sultan.” Letters from Macedonia, letters from Thes- 
saly, tell us what that rule is. They tell us nothing new: 
the Turk’s rule is simply what it always has been, what it 
always must be. But it does mark a certain change when a 
correspondent of the Zimes, in recording a tale of special hor- 
ror, utters a passionate wish that some member of the British 
Cabinet were there to see it. That is putting the saddle on 
the right horse. One would indeed like to see Lord Salisbury 
face to face with his own work, to see him constrained to listen 
to the prayers or the curses of his own victims. Lord Salis- 
bury, in his Manchester harangues, did not find it convenient 
to answer this challenge. Lord Salisbury’s education has been 
completed at the hands of the great educator. He knows when 
to hold his peace as well as when to speak, and the last-reported 
doings of the Turk were certainly such as to make it the wisest 
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course on his part to hold his peace. But even in the aca- 


demical course of Lord Beaconsfield all the pupils cannot be . 


at the head of the class. Just before Lord Salisbury was in 
Lancashire, Mr. Cross had been there. Mr. Cross’s immediate 
business lies at home, and nobody quarrels with him as long as 
he sticks to it. He had no call to talk about Turks at all, and, 
when he did talk about them, he showed that his education had 
lagged very many removes behind Lord Salisbury’s. Mr. Cross 
clearly has not altogether lost the unfashionable habit of speak-. 
ing the truth; he has not learned utterly to stifle the better 
instincts of man’s nature. He is, in short, the dull boy in a school 
in which it is honorable to be the dull boy. So, just before 
Lord Salisbury came to do the thing in the proper style, Mr. 
Cross, with his smaller lights, ran about Lancashire, crying out 
“Russia!” at every breath, but still saying—and clearly meaning 
—that he was no friend to the Turk, that he hated the abuses. 
of his rule as much as any man. Very good, so far; but if Mr. 
Cross would only go to a better schoolmaster, he might soon be 
taught the simple lesson that it is needless to talk about the 
abuses of Turkish rule... He might be taught that the existence 
of Turkish rule is itself the great abuse, and that till that abuse 
is got rid of there can be no reform, no peace, no honor, in any 
of the lands where the Turk bears sway. 

The great point of all in which the Berlin Treaty has utterly 
broken down, that in which the will of Europe has utterly failed 
to be carried out—that in which the authors of the treaty them- 
selves allow that it has not been carried out—is to be seen 
in those lands which the treaty left under the rule of the Turk, 
those lands which Lord Salisbury felt such delight at having 
restored to his rule. But on this point it is needless seriously 
to dwell. Of course nobody, unless perhaps the untutored 
guilelessness—the sancta simplicitas—of Mr. Cross, really 
thought that the Turk was going to reform. There was no: 
reason to expect him to reform this time any more than any 
of the hundred other times that he has promised to reform 
and has not reformed. But the mere necessity of repeating 
the formula shows the nature of the ugly favorite of Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury. When two civilized powers 
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make a treaty, whether at the end of a war or at any other 
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time, they do not commonly make stipulations for the internal 
good government of each other's territories. Such stipulations 
would be felt as an insult by any of the six European powers 
which signed the treaty. The very mention of reforms, “ or- 
ganic laws,” and the like, show what the Turk is. For decency’s 
sake he must be put into at least seeming fetters. Lord Salis- 
bury knew perfectly well that, when he restored Christian lands 
to the political and military authority of the Sultan, that meant 
that he was handing them over to a faithless barbarian, to slay, 
rob, and ravish at pleasure. The Zmes correspondent very 
naturally calls on Lord Salisbury to come and see with his own 
eyes what he has done. But the visit is needless; Lord Salis- 
bury cannot fail to know what all the rest of the world knows, 
what he himself certainly knew well enough in the winter of 
1876. But even Lord Salisbury had shame enough to throw 
some kind of veil over his work. He had not the face to set 
up again the fabric of oppression which had been overthrown, 
without at least muttering some diplomatic gibberish about 
“reforms” and “ organic laws.” 

There is one question about this matter which has been put 
over and over again, and to which no answer has ever been 
given. That question is this. The Treaty of Berlin takes 
some things from the Turk, and gives some things back to 
him. If the rule of the Turk is a good thing, why take any- ~ 
thing from him? If it is a bad thing, why give anything back 
to him? It is not like one of those cases where a good work is 
done by halves merely because there is not physical strength to 
do it thoroughly. Whatever is done, much or little, it is the 
will of Europe which does it, and we are taught that the will 
of Europe has that mysterious strength that whatever it or- 
dains cannot fail to be carried out. It would therefore have 
been equally easy for the will of Europe to have taken every- 
thing from the Turk or to have given everything back to 
him. And perhaps either of those courses would have been 
more intelligible than the course which has been actually fol- 
lowed. As it is, we have again to ask the question to 
which no one’ has ever yet given the ghost of an answer, why 
one part of Bulgaria was left in utter bondage, why another 
part received full practical freedom, why a third part was put 
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into an intermediate state. We must remember that this 
was made a point of paramount importance. The sky might 
fall, everything might perish, India perhaps included, before 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Beaconsfield would allow Southern 
Bulgaria to have the same freedom as Northern Bulgaria. The 
two things must be kept apart ; England—or at least its rep- 
resentatives—would go to war—seemingly with the whole world 
—rather than allow the land south of the Balkan to be as well 
off as the land north of it. The Turk was to be refused all 
entry to the northern province, but blood should flow again 
rather than that he should be refused entry to the southern 
province. The Turk must have the right of garrisoning the 
Balkan passes—that is of invading Southern Bulgaria at pleas- 
ure—that is of doing all that is involved in a Turkish invasion, 
all that Midhat ordered at Batak, all that Lord Beaconsfield 
jested over. To all argument, to every question, there was one 
answer: The will of Europe must be obeyed. Lord Salisbury 
had nothing else to say when he insolently referred the Bulgarian 
delegates to some of his hangers-on. The Zimes insisted on 
this point perhaps with a little monotony. Such was the will 
of Europe; such was the final settlement ; such was the last 
word. The quotation is a somewhat stale one, but the talk of 
the practical men seemed as if it could be meant for nothing 
else but to supply a practical commentary on the well-known 
line: 
‘Sic volo, sic jubeo, stat pro ratione voluntas.” 


The method of the practical people now most commonly is to 
point to Southern Bulgaria—“ Eastern Roumelia” in the new 
arrangement of the compass—and to say, “See the blessed 
effects of the treaty; see how peace, order, prosperity, are fast 
coming back. Where are all your forebodings now?” The 
answer is simple. Certainly Southern Bulgaria is much more 
peaceful and prosperous than a year back we expected to see it. 
So far we have been mistaken. But why have we been mis- 
taken? Because we were to some extent misled by the prac- 
tical people, because their assertions that the will of Europe 
would be fulfilled really led us to fear that, in this respect, it 
might be fulfilled. We knew very well what would happen 
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if it was fulfilled, and we feared accordingly. But, as it has 
turned out, our fears were groundless; the will of Europe has 
not been fulfilled; the treaty has not been carried out; Lord 
Salisbury’s special point, for which he was ready to go to war, 
remains a dead letter. The Turk has not occupied the Balkan 
passes; therefore Southern Bulgaria is much more peaceful 
and prosperous than it could have been if he had occupied them. 
And now the correspondent of the Zzmes mocks at the treaty as 
something drawn up without regard to national feelings or to the 
circumstances of the country. This really sounds rather like some 
things that we sentimental people have often said. It is one of 
our sentimental crazes that the facts of a case should be at- 
tended to, and specially that regard should be had to the feel- 
ings of any nation and to the circumstances of any country. 
But to this rule no practical man will ever agree. To attend to 
the facts of acase takes too much time; and to pay any regard 
to feelings and circumstances of itself savours of pedantry and 
sentimentalism. It is much shorter and erander, much more 
practical withal, to bluster about the will of Europe, and to 
leave facts, feelings, and circumstances to take care of them- 
selves. 

But, notwithstanding this new practical teaching, the older 
doctrine that facts have an irresistible logic does not seem to be 
quite exploded. It may be convenient to take no notice of the 
facts, but the facts are there all the same. In the case of 
Southern Bulgaria the facts have up to this time taken good care 
of themselves; they have up to this time proved too stubborn 
for the will of Europe to overcome. No Turkish soldier has yet 
invaded Southern Bulgaria. The Sultan has not dared to send a 
single armed barbarian within the limits of the new province. 
In this matter of willing, the will of Southern Bulgaria has proved 
stronger than the will of Europe. For the will of Southern Bul- 
garia was the will of a people; the so-called will of Europe was 
merely the will of a few men who thought that the facts of past 
and present would give way to a stroke of their pens. The will of 
Southern Bulgaria was will strengthened by reason; the so-called 
will of Europe was mere will, which did not pretend to give any 
reasons. The will of Southern Bulgaria was righteous; the so- 


called will of Europe was unrighteous. The people of Southern 
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Bulgaria had made up their minds that they would have no more 
of the Turk in their land, and they have had no more of the Turk 
in their land. They not only would not have his garrisons; they 
would have no sign of him at all. They would have none of the 
badges of tyranny which the petty insolence of the tyrant wished 
to force upon them. Abd-ul-hamid wished the flag of his robber 
hordes again to float in South-Bulgarian air. The people of South 
Bulgaria would have none of it. Abd-ul-hamid wished the ruler 
of Southern Bulgaria to go asa Turkish pasha, dressed up in the 
guise of a Turkish savage. The people of South Bulgaria would 
not have even the garb of a pasha among them. Their stronger 
will would have for their ruler only a Christian prince, dressed 
in the garb of a native Christian. And the baffled tyrant, baffled 
in every point, great and small, with the treaty torn in pieces 
before his eyes, with the will of Europe trampled under foot, 
could only turn away to do what is still left to him to do—to 
chaffer over the price of the last come cargo of slave-girls, or to 
send his orders to Chefket for the next day of massacre in 
Thessaly. 

Here then the treaty remains, while I write, unfulfilled for evil, 
and the general state of things in South-eastern Europe is not 
such as to kindle any great fear that it will remain otherwise 
than unfulfilled. Thus far Lord Salisbury has had to stand by, 
and see his cherished work, his darling clause, trampled in the 
dust. Of course he does not allow that it isso. He reminded 
his hearers at Manchester that, though the Turk did not as yet 
hold the Balkan passes, yet a day might still come when he 
should occupy them. The treaty still gives him the right to 
occupy them, and he has lost none of his rights by non-user. 
Rights, he tells us, may sometimes sleep, and yet. they do not 
cease to be rights. England had certain rights in Beloochistan 
which were not exercised, but which were rights all the same. 
It is not everybody, on either side of the ocean, who can thus 
make his ideas of matters in Bulgaria clearer by illustrations 
drawn from matters in Beloochistan. Some may perhaps be 
even tempted to turn the illustration the other way, and to try 
to form some notion of what may have happened in Beloochis- 
tan by what they know to have happened in Bulgaria. It is 
true that, in many cases, a right does not cease to bea right 
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because it is not exercised. But the present case is just one of 

the cases in which the practical existence of the right depended 
on its immediate exercise. It wasa case of now or never. If the 
Turk did not occupy the Balkan passes at once, there was small 
chance of his ever occupying them. From Lord Salisbury’s 
point of view, the occupation of the passes was not a mere con- 
tingent right, which it was well to provide for in case of acci- 
dent; it was the root of the whole matter. The object of the 
treaty was to keep the Turk on his legs, and the occupation of 
the passes was the prescribed means for keeping him on his legs. 
To give up the occupation of the passes was therefore, from Lord 
Salisbury’s point of view, to give up everything. To allow them 
to remain unoccupied was to allow that neither the Turk, whom 
the treaty was to keep alive, nor the treaty, which was to keep 
him alive, had a spark of life between them. The occupation of 
the passes was not a thing which could be put off to some conve- 
nient season; it was a thing which, if it was to be done at all, 
was to be done at once, to show that it could be done. It 
was quite certain that, if the Turk failed to occupy the passes 
at once, no one would think that there was any reason for his 
failure, save that he did not dare to try to occupy them. 
Nothing can be plainer than that every passing day makes 
it harder for the Turk ever to occupy them. One might even 
think—to shape our tongues for a moment to the language of 
the enemy—that the failure to occupy the passes might look 
like a loss of honour, orevena loss of prestige. To come down 
to things more within our own depth, to stoop to such humbler 
considerations as national feelings and the circumstances of the 
country, it is plain that, if the Turk really meant to invade 
Southern Bulgaria, the moment for him to do so was the moment 
when the Russian armies had just marched out. At no moment 
could Turkish troops have been welcome in Southern Bulgaria ; 
but every moment that they stay away will make them more 
unwelcome if they should ever try to get in. Up to the 
moment when the Russians marched out, Bulgaria, Northern 
and Southern, had never for five hundred years known what it 
was to be without the rule of strangers in the land. For five 
hundred years their land had been occupied by oppressors; for 
the last year or two oppressors had given way to deliverers. And 
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though deliverers were a goodly exchange for oppressors, yet it is 
doubtless a still better state of things to be without either. Now 
that the people of Southern Bulgaria have at last learned how 
sweet a thing it is to be left wholly to themselves, they will be 
more unwilling than ever to submit to foreign occupation of any 
kind. The Turk, in short, if he ever seriously meant to occupy 
the Balkan passes—that is, if he meant to invade the liberated 
land of Southern Bulgaria—has missed the right moment for 
so doing. 

We may then, I think, pass by this bit of bluster of Lord 
Salisbury’s as something which lies beyond the range of practical 
politics. That range has widened wonderfully since it was said 
that it did not take in the possibility of a tributary province in 
Bulgaria north of Balkan. It has hardly widened so far as to 
make it likely, as things now stand, that Turkish troops will 
enter Bulgaria south of Balkan. The Turk may exercise his 
right of occupying the Balkan passes, and the King of Denmark 
may exercise his right of redeeming the isles of Orkney and 
Shetland by paying the dowry of a princess of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Save for the new definitions of sentimentalism and pedantry, 
one might have been tempted to think that it was about as 
sentimental and pedantic to talk of one of those rights as to talk 
of the other. The simple truth is that Lord Salisbury’s threat 
really means nothing. He knows that he cannot bite; but it was 
for his honourand prestige to give a farewell bark. We may turn to 
the more profitable work of looking at the facts of the case. 
Here is the great fact that Southern Bulgaria has practically 
gained a greater amount of freedom than the words of the treaty 
promised her. It is utterly unlikely that that freedom will be 
taken from her. The plain truth is that, in this matter, the will 
of Europe, the final settlement, the last word—in other words, 
the malignant scheme devised by Lords Beaconsfield and Salis- 
bury against the freedom and well-being of the Bulgarian nation 
—has been half carried out, but only half. The two noble lords 
have succeeded in keeping Northern and Southern Bulgaria 
unnaturally apart. They have not succeeded in handing over 
Southern Bulgaria to the will of the Turk. The logic of facts at 
once showed how absurdly self-contradictory was the scheme 
which we were told that the will of Europe was toenforce. The 
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southern province was to be “autonomous;” and, whatever 
may be the exact definition of the silly outlandish word, it can 
only mean some form or instalment of freedom. Yet Turkish 
troops were to occupy certain places in the autonomous province, 
and there was nothing but a Turk’s promise to hinder the troops, 
when once in the land, from occupying any part of it which 
they chose. Now the presence of Turkish troops in any land 
is, in the nature of things, inconsistent with freedom in any shape 
or any degree. That is to say, the will of Europe had decreed 
a thing which was simply impossible. There could not be at 
once “autonomy” and Turkish troops. A practical modification 
of the will of Europe could not be avoided, but that will,might 
have been modified either for better or for worse. Either the 
“autonomy” might have to give way to the Turkish troops, or 
the Turkish troops might have to give way to the “ autonomy.” 
Happily the modification has been on the right side, and the 
“autonomy” has triumphed over the Turkish troops. After 
they have been kept out so long, it is now very unlikely that 
they will ever get in. It is very unlikely that Midhat will ever 
have the chance of giving orders for another day of Batak. 
Looking at the matter sentimentally, by the light of reason and 
experience, there seems every chance that Northern and Southern 
Bulgaria will follow the example of the two Rouman principalities. 
The will of Europe decreed that they also should be kept 
asunder; but they joined themselves together in the teeth of the 
will of Europe. For all that one can see, there is every likeli- 
hood that Southern Bulgaria will soon be practically as free as 
Northern Bulgaria. Presently will come union, and in course of 
time will come formal independence. All that the malice of 
the two lords has really done is to delay the complete free- 
dom and prosperity of a people whose freedom and prosperity 
they have been unable wholly to destroy. They have created a 
vast crop of “difficulties and complications” about a work which 
must be done some time, and which might have been done at 
once without any difficulties or complications. But “ forti nihil 
difficile ;’ or, according to the motto of a worthier house, “ Che 
sara sara.’ So many steps have been taken towards the deliv- 
erance of Southern as well as Northern Bulgaria that the 
complete deliverance of both is only a question of time. 
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One thing however must not be forgotten. Besides Northern 
and Southern Bulgaria, there isa third Bulgarian land in which, 
if not the will of Europe, at least the will of Lord Salisbury, has 
been thoroughly carried out. The Treaty of San Stefano decreed 
the deliverance of the greater part of the land which is some- 
what vaguely called Macedonia. Ochrida, the old capital of 
Samuel, was to be again a free and Christian city in a free and 
Christian land. To the anti-Benthamite philosophy of Lords 
Beaconsfield and Salisbury, to that policy of “ British inter- 
ests’’ whose object seems to be to bring about the greatest un- 
happiness of the greatest number, so large a scheme of deliver- 
ance was naturally unpleasant. It would never do to allow so 
many human beings to be restored to the rights of human beings. 
Where would be “ British interests,” where would be “ frestige,” 
where would be “peace with honour,” if the “susceptibility” of 
the Turk should be so little regarded, if his free impaling-ground 
should be so cruelly cut short? We must be moderate; we 
must not press too hard on our dear and cherished ally. And it 
would indeed have been hard to tear away so vast a region - 
from his grasp at a single blow. It would have sinned against 
all moderation to decree that, within the whole of the great Bul- 
garia of San Stefano, every house and field should be free from 
the extortions of Turkish tax-gatherers—to decree that, through 
the whole of so wide a range, the wife, the daughters, the 
sons, of every Christian household should’ be set free from the 
outrages of Turkish pashas and Turkish policemen. The 
honour and dignity of the Porte could surely never allow that. 
The Turk was to be propped up; he was to be restored, consoli- 
dated, endowed with anew life. But Midhat and Safvet and 
Abd-ul-hamid might indeed raise the question of the new philoso- 
phy, “ Is life worth living?” if they were told that they were to 
live altogether without Christian victims. If such were to be 
the new life, surely they could say, “ The old is better.” Some- 
thing must be granted to such cherished friends, to such illustri- 
ous Majesties and Excellencies. And the little boon that Lord 
Salisbury gave them was that, within the human hunting-ground 
which the Russian had so cruelly cut short, not a few well- 
stocked parks and coverts should be given back again for the im- 
perial sport. From the borders of free Servia at least to the 
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foot of Olympos, the political and military authority of the Sul- 
tan, and all that is implied in the political and military authority 
of the Sultan, was again to be set up, without let or hindrance, 
without restraint or guaranty. The will of Europe did indeed 
mutter something about “reforms” and “organic laws;” but 
everybody knew what that meant. We have seen that Lord 
Beaconsfield himself has acknowledged that his Turkish friends, 
less brave doubtless than himself, have found difficulties in 
obeying this part of the will of Europe. No doubt he had his 
tongue in his cheek when he wrote those words for his sovereign 
to utter. He knows as well as any other man that for the 
Bloodsucker to promise reforms and organic laws to his Chris- 
tian victims is, as Lord Beaconsfield doubtless meant it to be, 
only a bitter mockery. 

Letting then the reforms and organic laws pass as verbiage 
and surplusage, the will of Europe has been thoroughly carried 
out in the Macedonian lands. There the Turk has it all his own 
way, and we know what his way is. Shall we again ask why 
the Turk should have the whole of his way in Macedonia, 
while he was to have only a piece of his way in Southern 
Bulgaria, and none at all of his way in Northern Bulgaria? If 
we do ask, we shall no doubt hear again the answer that such 
is the will of Europe, such is the final settlement, such is the 
last word. We can only once more say, “ Forti nihil difficile.” 
The last word of Europe has been followed by “ more last words” 
in Southern Bulgaria; it may be followed by more last words 
in Macedonia, Bulgarian and Greek alike. 


In the coupling of these two last national names lies what, to 
any one who can look in the least below the surface, is the 
real difficulty and complication of the whole case. To the lovers 
of freedom and right, to the friends of all the south-eastern 
nations without distinction, it is a difficulty and complication 
not to be looked at without deep sorrow. The sentimental man, 
among his other crazes, ventures to see that the new doctrine of 
nationality, the still newer doctrine of race, do, as a matter of fact, 
exercise a great influence just now upon human affairs, and 
specially upon the affairs of the south-eastern peninsula. Now 
the mere seeing of the fact is consistent with either approving it 
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or. disapproving it, or again with that intermediate state of 
mind which thinks that this fact, like so many other things, has 
both a good side and a bad one. But the practical man is so 
offended at the fact that he calls the sentimental man unpracti- 
cal because he ventures to see that the fact exists. In some 
quarters it is positively dangerous to speak of questions of 
race and nationality at all. The outburst at any mention of 
them is fearful. The man who hints that such distinctions do 
exist—or even that they are believed to exist—and that the mere 
belief has an influence on human affairs is treated as if he were 
guilty of having called those distinctions into being. This is 
certainly rather hard measure; but it is part of the penalty 
which the sentimental man has to pay for the crime of seeing 
further into things than some other people. The plain fact is 
that both the narrower feeling of nationality and the wider feel- 
ing of race have, whether wisely or foolishly, whether for good 
or for evil, a real effect on national affairs, in a way which a 
very short time back they had not. The fact being so, there is 
nothing to do but to look the fact in the face, and to treat it as 
one of the practical elements in the case. The fact is not got 
rid of either by shutting one’s eyes to it or by sneering at it 
and getting angry about it. There the fact is; it has come 
about in the ordinary course of human affairs; we must make 
what we can of it. And most assuredly the fact is neither un- 
mixed good nor unmixed evil. It has, like most of the turns in 
human life, both a good and a bad side. Fora good way on 
into the present century not much was thought of nationality, 
and nothing at all was thought of race. Now a great deal is 
thought of both. United Italy, united Germany, stand as 
living witnesses to the working of the feeling of nationality. 
And it must never be forgotten that, not so long ago, those 
who were wise in their own eyes deemed that an united Italy 
and an united Germany lay altogether beyond: the bounds of 
practical politics. The feeling of race naturally came later, and 
it naturally has most influence in those parts of the world with 
which we are now dealing. A crowd of historical reasons have 
made the feeling of race in the wider sense far stronger among 
the members of the Slavonic race than among the members of 
any other branch of the great European family. There is no 
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hope or fear of all the speakers of the Teutonic tongues, English, 
German, and Scandinavian, throughout the world, joining to 
form one political body. There is no hope or fear even of the 
Teutonic nations of Europe joining to do anything of the 
kind. But there is said to be a hope or a fear that all the 
Slavonic-speaking people of Europe—and ‘save settlers in the 
Asiatic dominions of Russia, there are none out of Europe— 
may join to form one political body. When put in this broad 
way, any such hope, any such fear, is utterly groundless. But, 
like most other notions of the kind, there is an element of truth 
in it. A crowd of causes would hinder the whole Slavonic race 
from joining together; to take one obvious instance, the Pole 
and the Russian will not easily be brought to pull in the same 
team. Still there can be no doubt that the proportion of the 
Slavonic race which would answer to a call to union on the 
strength of community of race would be far larger than the 
proportion of the Teutonic race which would answer to any 
such call. In fact, we may doubt whether such a call addressed 
to the Teutonic nations would receive any answer whatever 
beyond the limits of nationality in the narrower sense. Speak- 
ing generally, we may say that in Western Europe we have to 
deal only with the feeling of nationality, while in Eastern 
Europe we have to deal also with the feeling of race. And it 
is almost wholly with the members of the Slavonic race that the 
question of race becomes a practical question. For there isa 
Slavonic race, taking in several distinct Slavonic nations. But 
there is no Greek, Rouman, or Albanian race in the wider sense. 
There is a Greek,a Rouman, and an Albanian nation, each 
speaking its own national language. But there is only one 
nation and one language of each type. In the case of the 
Albanians, it is indeed straining a point to speak of an Albanian 
nation at all. Kept asunder by those religious distinctions 
which in the East so largely take the place of national distinc- 
tions, the Orthodox, the Catholic, and the Mussulman Alba- 
nians can be said to form a nation only in a very secondary 
sense. But they are a possible nation; they have all the 
elements of a nation, if the particular cause which keeps them 
asunder can be got rid of. Albanian nationality, if it does 
not exist, is at least talked about. That there is a Greek and a 
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Rouman nation no man can doubt. The existing states, Greek 
and Rouman, are indeed far from taking in the whole of the 
Greek and Rouman nations. The natural object of Greek and 
Rouman patriots is the extension of the Greek and the Rouman 
state so as—within the bounds of geographical possibility—to 
take in the whole of the Greek and the Rouman nation. But 
in none of these cases is there anything beyond the nation. 
There are no people who stand to Greeks, Roumans, or Alba- 
nians in the relation in which Englishmen, Hollanders, High- 
Germans, and Scandinavians stand to one another. There are 
none even who stand in the relation in which Russians, Servians, 
Bulgarians, Croats, Poles, and Bohemians stand to one another. 
There are no people who stand so far from them that they cannot 
be called members of the same nation, and yet so near to them 
that they must be called members of the same race. 


Now at the beginning of the present century the main facts 
of race and nationality, as they concern the nations of South- 
eastern Europe, were very imperfectly known even to those 
nations themselves. We may say that: they were utterly un- 
known to the nations of Western Europe generally. All the 
Christian subjects of the Turk were constantly confounded 
together under the name of Greeks. As late as the Crimean 
war there was much confusion and contradiction in the state- 
ments which were made as to the number of “Greeks” who 
were under the Ottoman yoke. Besides the great truth that 
no figures of the kind were the least likely to be trust- 
worthy, there was this great source of error, that one set of 
reckonings counted as Greeks only real Greeks speaking the 
Greek tongue, while others set down as Greeks all who belonged 
to the Eastern, Orthodox, or Greek Church. As late as those 
days, it was still needful to explain in many quarters that all 
Mahometans were not Turks and that all Eastern Christians 
were not Greeks. In later years people have sometimes spoken 
of the existence of the Slaves asa discovery. A discovery it 
certainly was to very many in Western Europe; it might even 
in some sort be called a discovery to the Slaves themselves. 
Now to confound all the south-eastern nations together under 
the name of Greeks was a very great error; but it was an error 
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which can easily be accounted for. A certain Greek varnish was 
really spread over the whole country. It was nowhere likely 
that a real Greek should be mistaken for a Bulgarian or 
an Albanian. It was often very likely that an Albanian or a 
Bulgarian might be mistaken for a Greek. The Greeks were 
the most advanced people in the south-eastern peninsula, 
and they were in some sort a dominant people. They 
alone kept up the direct traditions of the Eastern Roman Em- 
pire. They alone could claim to be the heirs of the Imperial 
city, of which, even under Turkish bondage, they remained the 
partial possessors. But, far more than this, it had suited the 
subtle policy of Mahomet the Conqueror to make the Greeks, or 
a certain class among the Greeks, the instruments of his rule 
over the subject nations. He knew how to turn the hierarchy 
of the Orthodox Church into a means of holding down those na- 
tions in bondage. So, under later sultans, the Fanariot aristoc- 
racy of Constantinople grew up to supply a need which the 
Turks themselves could not supply. Thus, while the Greeks as 
a nation were as utterly bowed down as the other subject nations, 
particular classes of Greeks became rulers over the other nations. 
They were none the less the slaves of the Turk for being set 
to rule under him; but rulers under him they were, as long as 
it suited the interest of the Turk to leave them so. The Patri- 
arch of New Rome enjoyed greater authority over his flock than 
the chief prelate of any other Christian church. But that 
authority was balanced by the fact that his head was at every 
moment in greater danger than the head of any prelate, or any 
member, of any other Christian church. And the Patriarch of 
New Rome was always a Greek. Wherever the Turk ruled, 
Greek bishops were sent to rule Slavonic churches; no Slavonic 
bishops were sent to rule Greek churches. Greek princes reigned 
in the Rouman principalities; the Rouman lands were 
crowded with Greek nobles and Greek officials. But there were 
no Rouman princes, nobles, or officials in the Greek lands. Now 
this dominant position of certain classes of Greeks led to nota 
few evils; still to a great extent it was a position which was 
fairly won. The superior culture of the Greek had its natural 
effect. The Bulgarians, above all, were brought under its influ- 
ence; and a time came when not a few Bulgarians were willing 
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and anxious to be taken for Greeks. A Greek air was thus 
thrown over the whole south-eastern peninsula. The popular 
notion which, so far as that peninsula was not looked on wholly 
as a Turkish land, looked on it wholly as a Greek land was at 
once a scientific and a practical error; but it was an error whose 
existence was in no way wonderful, and hardly blameworthy. 
The general awakening of national life in all these lands, 
above all its special awakening in the Slavonic lands, has changed 
all this. Each people has awakened to the consciousness of its 
own national life. No nation is any longer willing to be mis- 
taken for any other nation. Parts of the Greek, Rouman, and 
Servian nations have—the Greeks a generation back, the Rou- 
mans and Servians but yesterday—won for themselves a place 
among the independent powers of Europe. The Albanian has 
his difficulties and complications with the Servian at one end 
and with the Greek at the other. But, above all, the land which 
once seemed most likely to be hellenized with the good will of 
its own people now stands forth as the special enemy of Greek 
dominion, and even of Greek influence. To judge from some 
late utterances on both sides, Greeks and Bulgarians, in the 
lands where they come across one another, seem to look on each 
other with a hatred even deeper than either of them bears to 
the common enemy. Things sometimes look as if each was 
willing to make use of the common enemy against the other. It 
is certain that the enemies of both in distant lands know well 
how to turn this enmity between two Christian nations to the 
behoof of the common oppressor. When Lord Salisbury de- 
creed that liberated Macedonia should be thrust back again 
into the house of bondage, it was all done out of pure love for 
the Greeks. His heart was torn by the thought that Greeks 
should be under Slavonic rule; so he thrust back Greeks and 
Slaves alike under Turkish rule. Here is a state of things which 
the lover of freedom who seeks impartially for the freedom of 
Greek and Slave alike may indeed lament, may indeed long and 
strive to change. But he will not thence leap to the conclusion 
that these unhappy differences prove any monstrous depravity, 
any monstrous folly, any special incapacity for freedom, either 
in Greeks or in Slaves. All that it proves is that Greeks and 
Slaves alike are not free from the common weaknesses of human 
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nature, that they are not free from the special difficulties and 
temptations which beset nations as well as individuals who have 
just passed from bondage into freedom. It is wonderful how 
many people fail to understand that slavery is not an im- 
proving school. Homer, so long ago, fully knew that simple 
fact; but practical men nowadays seem not to know it. It 
seems to be thought to be a sign of utter and hopeless corrup- 
tion, if nations which have been just set free from the fiery fur- 
nace of barbarian bondage fail at once to spring to the level of 
nations whose political progress has been the work of a millen- 
nium. Truly the nations which have been set free from the iron 
yoke of the Ottoman are not to be blamed if they fail to advance 
at an impossible rate of progress; they are rather to be admired 
if they make any progress whatever, if they are able to set up 
any regular political system at all. 

This enmity of Greek and Bulgarian is beyond all doubt the 
direct result of the revived feeling of nationality. When the 
Bulgarian found out that he was a Bulgarian, and found out 
that Bulgarians were a nation among other nations, he was no 
longer inclined to submit to Greek bishops any more than to 
Turkish pashas. Bulgaria won her ecclesiastical deliverance from 
the Greek, and the Turk favouredthechange. The policy of 
Mahomet the Conqueror, by which the Turk ruled through the 
Greek, no longer suits the present state of affairs. The more 
obvious policy of stirring up strife among the subject nations 
has taken its place. It thus suited the interest of the Turk to 
promote the ecclesiastical independence of Bulgaria. On this 
head, oddly: enough, while Greek and Bulgarian interests are 
generally so strongly opposed, the interests.of Bulgaria and of 
free Greece are the same. Both have thrown off the juris- 
diction of the Byzantine Patriarch. Otherwise, while there is 
no enmity or clashing of interests between the Greeks and the 
more distant Slaves of Servia and Montenegro, the interests 
of Greeks and Bulgarians clash at every point. An un- 
lucky result this, it will be said, of the new teaching; how much 
better to have stayed quietly under the common yoke rather 
than begin to quarrel at the first glimpse of freedom. This is a 
shallow view indeed. We must take human nature and the 
events of human life as we find them, with their dark side as 
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well as their light. A nation which has been just set free, or 
which has in any way just come to the front, is, from the 
strength and fulness of its national life, likely to be an ambitious 
nation, and therefore to be a quarrelsome nation. Such a na- 
tion will wish to grow, and unhappily nations can seldom grow, 
in the old world at least, except at the cost of other nations. 
Take away the Turk and leave Greeks and Bulgarians to them- 
selves, and there would very likely be a war between Greeks 
and Bulgarians. That is to say, Greeks and Bulgarians would 
fall back on the normal state of things which had lasted for 
seven hundred years before the Turk entered Europe. This 
may be a reason for European intervention to hinder such a 
war; it is no reason for keeping the Turk as a means of hinder- 
ing it. Let us look the plain facts in the face. A war between 
Greek and Bulgarian, like a war between any other two nations, 
would be a great evil, an evil to be hindered by every means 
short of bringing in or keeping up a still greater evil. For 
though war is a great evil, it is not the greatest of evils. It is 
not so great an evil as national bondage, as national death. It 
is best of all that two free nations should be at peace with one 
another; but it is better that they should fight one another 
than that both should be held down in bondage. Some day the 
question will come whether Constantinople shall be Greek or 
Slavonic. Let diplomatists say and do what they please, that 
great question, the question of the tenth century and of the 
fourteenth, will have to be settled sooner or later, in the nine- 
teenth century or in the twentieth. It is to be hoped that the 
wisdom of Europe will find some means of settling it peacefully ; 
settled somehow it.must be. But I do not scruple to say, Let 
Greek and Bulgarian fight for it, as they have fought for it be- 
fore, rather than let the Turk hold it against both of them. 
The old wars between Greek and Bulgarian, between Greek 
and Servian, between Servian and Bulgarian, were frightful 
évils, chiefly because, by weakening all the contending nations, 
they allowed the Turk to swallow up all of them. But it was no 
gain when the Turk did swallow them up; the new evil of com- 
mon bondage was beyond all reckoning worse than the old evil 
of mutual strife. In the island where I write, Englishmen and 
Scotchmen strove together through ages of warfare. Happy 
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was the day when that warfare was put an end to by the peace- 
ful union of the two nations. But it would have been better 
that the warfare should have gone on to our own day than that 
it should have been put an end to by the common bondage of 
England and Scotland, even under the rule of an European 
invader, much more then if the invader had been the destroy- 
ing Turk. 

When the Turk is gone, likely enough before the Turk is 
gone, the frontier line between Greek and Bulgarian will have 
to be drawn in Macedonia and Thrace. And a hard work it will 
be to draw it; the difficulties and the complications will be 
many. But they will be difficulties and complications arising 
out of the natural course of human affairs, out of the unavoid- 
able facts of the nature of man and the history of man. They 
will not be like those difficulties and complications which arise 
out of man’s deliberate wickedness. The difficulty of drawing 
the right frontier between Greek and Bulgarian is a difficulty a 
thousand years old, a difficulty which we cannot lay to the 
blame of any man now living, which we can hardly lay to the 
blame of any particular man a thousand years back. It is a 
natural difficulty, one of the difficulties of which human life, 
national or individual, is made up. But the difficulties, the com- 
plications, the present wrongs, the possible future bloodshed, 
which have arisen, or which may arise, out of the unnatural 
partition of Bulgaria, are all artificial difficulties, artificial com- 
plications, difficulties and complications wantonly created by 
this and that living man, and the guilt of which lies at the door 
of those living men. In the former case we cannot fairly blame 
any man later than the Czar Simeon and the Czar Samuel, than 
the Emperor John and the Emperor Basil. And it would in 
truth be utterly unfair to blame those ancient czars and em- 
perors for doing what we should all of us have done had we 
been in any of their places. In the other case we know whom 
to blame ; the guilt lies with Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salis- 
bury; and we trust that, if we had been in their place, we 
should not have done as they did. We wish to do whatever is 
just to Greek and Bulgarian alike; only we cannot say off-hand 
exactly what is just. And we know that each of the contend- 
ing nations, not from any special national depravity in Greeks 
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or in Bulgarians, but because both Greeks and Bulgarians share 
in the common weaknesses of human nature, will, if left to itself, 
ask for something more than what is just. We know that each 
nation will overrate its own claims and will underrate the claims 
of the other. For we know that, in the like case, we should do 
the like ourselves. But if we cannot say off-hand exactly what 
is just, we at least know what is unjust. Given this or that spot 
in Macedonia or Thrace, we may not be able to say at a mo- 
ment’s notice whether it ought to be added to free Bulgaria or 
added to free Greece. But we at least know that it ought to 
be added either to one or to the other; in no case ought it to 
be left to the Turk. Whether the claim of the Greek or the 
Bulgarian be the just one, we know that the claim of the Turk 
is unjust. Not but that even for the Turk some allowance is to 
be made; for this or that particular Turk we ought often to 
make the greatest allowance. Applying the rule which we laid 
down just now, if we were in the Turk’s place, we should, toa 
great extent, feel and act as the Turk feels and acts. We 
should be no more willing than the Turk is to give up a domin- 
ion which we actually held, a dominion which, if we were in the 
Turk’s place, we should believe that we held somewhat more 
than righteously. The position of the Turk is unjust; but we 
cannot expect him to see its injustice. Indeed the better he 
is according to his own light, the more honestly he follows the 
teaching of his own law, the less will he be able to see it. The 
so-called civilized Turk—so far civilized that he has added the 
vices of civilization to the vices of barbarism—so far civilized 
that he has learned to lie and flatter with the same tongue with 
which he gives orders for a day of massacre—has doubtless 
cast away all thoughts of justice to the winds; otherwise he 
might be expected to understand the injustice of his own 
position. But the honest Mussulman, who really believes his 
Koran and tries to obey its teaching, can never understand 
it. For his book tells him that he, the true believer, has a 
divine call to slay the infidel who withstands him, to lord it 
over the infidel who submits to him. The deepest guilt of all, 
deeper even than that of the gang of Excellencies at Constanti- 
nople, ranks with that other gang of Excellencies and Lordships 
who have, with their eyes open, given themselves to prop up 
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the power of evil. Shall we ask their motives? It has come 
to this that national hatred of Europe and of Christendom 
may seem the worthiest motive among them. That the man of 
the East, whose every thought and word and feeling savor of 
the East, should maintain the rule of an “Oriental people” 
over those who to him are the alien races of Europe, is far 
from being the basest sight that we are called upon to see. 
It is baser far when men of European and Christian lineage 
give themselves, with their eyes open, to prop up the foulest 
of wrongs, in order to prolong their own lease of power by 
pandering to the worst passions’and stirring up the most 
groundless jealousies, among the nation which they profess 
to guide. 


But in the teeth of men like them, the rod of the oppressor 
will yet be broken; and then the question will come, Whose is 
the heritage within whose bounds he at any rate is an intruder? 
The frontier line of Greek and Bulgarian will be the great ques- 
tion of a perhaps not very distant future. It is well to look 
forward to that question, to seek to understand it in all its 
bearings, to make ready for the day when it will have to be 
decided. Still the question between Greek and Bulgarian is 
not the immediate question of the moment. It is very far 
from being a question which lies beyond the range of practical 
politics. For it may be supposed that the range of practical 
politics goes a little beyond the questions of to-day and to- 
morrow. Now the question between Greek and Bulgarian is 
not the question of to-day or to-morrow, though it may very 
well be the question of next week. But, while the wider range 
of practical politics certainly takes in the question of next 
week, it is the question of to-day and to-morrow which is the 
most pressing of all. That question is another question of 
frontier, a narrower and an easier question, a question where 
there can be no doubt’on which side justice lies, on which side 
the plighted faith of Europe lies. The.assembled wisdom of 
Europe at Berlin decreed that the Turk should set free a small 
portion of enslaved Greece. I use this formula because, as I 
have set forth in an earlier article, the forms of words which are 
commonly used obscure the truth of the case. I have before 
6 
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me, ina recent issue of the Zimes newspaper, a letter bearing 
the notorious signature of “Hobart Pasha’—the Englishman 
who sold himself to the Turk, and who has been twice for 
so doing expelled from the English navy. The hireling, who 
has happily not had the opportunity of laying waste the mer- 
chant towns of Greece, must do something for his hire. What 
he does is, fittingly enough, to misrepresent the cause of Greece. 
Enriched with gold wrung from the groans and tears of suffer- 
ing Christians, the renegade fittingly enough does his best to 
throw dust in the eyes of Europe, and to slander the victims 
at whose cost he flourishes. Hobart cunningly calls for an 
union between “ Turkey” and Greece, “to check the advance of 
Slavism and the sefni-civilized Bulgarians.” Here we see how 
convenient for the purposes of such men is the misleading word 
“Turkey.” What is meant is, not that Greece—that is, free 
Greece —should join with the people of any part of the land 
marked “ Turkey” on the map. What is meant is that free 
Greece should join with the foreign oppressors of that land 
against their victims, Greek, Slave, or any other. That Greece 
should join with “ Turkey,” in the sense of joining with the people 
of “ Turkey,” is exactly the thing which is wanted. But what 
the cunning mercenary means is that free Greece should join the 
Turk against the people of “ Turkey.” He admits—and the ad- 
mission from such a source is worth something—that free Greece 
must have an increase of territory. But he talks about “ Turk- 
ish territory,” about Greece “claiming territory from a brave 
but unfortunate neighbour,” in a way which may easily mislead 
those who do not look through words at things. As usual, a 
little pedantry will set the matter straight. Free Greece wishes 
for no “ Turkish territory; she wishes for the liberation of 
Greek territory from the Turkish invader. She does not ask to 
take any territory from any brave but unfortunate neighbour; 
she asks that her brave but unfortunate neighbours may be put 
in possession of their own territory. She asks that her Greek 
neighbours in Thessaly and Epeiros, a people eminently brave but 
unfortunate—the countrymen of the heroes of Souli and the 
heroes of Olympos—may be restored to the full possession of 
the territory which is their own but over which the Turk exer- 
cises an unjust rule. The conventionalities of diplomacy, the 
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needful regard for the honourand susceptibility of the oppres- 
sor, hindered the commands of Europe from taking the shape 
into which I have translated them. But the practical meaning 
of one of the orders which Europe issued at Berlin was that the 
Turk should set free a certain portion of his Greek victims, all 
those namely who dwelled within a certain geographical limit, 
on the right or the left side of certain rivers. Plain men may 
indeed wonder at these geographical distinctions; they may 
perhaps venture to ask why, if freedom be a good thing, it should 
not be given to the dwellers on both sides of the river; why, if 
freedom is a bad thing, it should be given to the dwellers on 
either side. They may ask what claim the Greeks of part of 
Thessaly and Epeiros has to freedom which is not equally shared 
by the Greeks of the rest of Thessaly and Epeiros, by the Greeks 
of Macedonia and Chalkidiké, of Crete and Cyprus, of Psara and 
Chios. But we will leave these subtler questions and stick to the 
facts of the treaty. The treaty, which decreed the bondage of 
certain Slaves and of certain Greeks, did also decree the libera- 
tion of certain Greeks. On that text we may take our stand; it 
is now our turn to say, Here is the will of Europe; here is the 
last word ; here is the final settlement. Europe has spoken. 
We were told that, when Europe had spoken, the Bulgarian had 
nothing to do but to obey. We now say in our turn that, 
when Europe has spoken, the Turk has nothing to do but to 
obey. But as yet the Turk has refused to obey. I am writing 
beyond the ocean, and it may be that, before my words can find 
their way into print, the Turk may at last have been driven to 
obey. But up to this moment, a year and some months after 
he received his orders, he still has not obeyed; he has shown no 
purpose of obeying. Even if he should be made to obey before 
the present year is out, the fact.will remain the same that the 
English ministers and their supporters went about crowing and 
bragging that the Berlin Treaty had been thoroughly carried 
out, while they knew well that those clauses of the treaty which 
dealt with the Greek frontier—that is, those clauses of the 
treaty which decreed the deliverance of a part of enslaved 
Greece—still remained as far from fulfilment as they were on 
the day that the treaty was signed. They knew that the Turk, 
so far from setting free a single rood of enslaved Greece, was 
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heaping heavier still the fetters and barring closer still the grate 
over the people of the land which Europe had commanded him 
to set free. They knew that the Turk, instead of yielding 
up those lands to their own people, was flooding them every 
day with a new wave of his barbarian hordes. They knew that, 
though the bidding of Europe was that parts of Thessaly and 
Epeiros should be withdrawn from the political and military 
authority of the Sultan, yet the military and political authority 
of the Sultan still flourished there in all its fulness, carried out, 
according to its wont, in deeds like the deeds of Batak. Where 
the treaty had decreed that part of enslaved Greece should 
remain under the yoke, there the treaty had been carried out 
to the letter. Where the treaty decreed that part of en- 
slaved Greece should be set free from the yoke, there the treaty 
was trampled under foot. There the will of Europe, the last 
word, the final settlement, went for nothing. And, knowing all 
this, the English ministers went about boasting that every pro- 
vision of the treaty had been fulfilled ; and they were not ashamed 
to put into the mouth of their sovereign words that asserted its 
fulfilment. 

And now the strangest thing of all is that, in saying all this, 
they were in a certain sense, as far as the Greek frontier was 
concerned, speaking the truth. It is, to be sure, only in a very 
mean, paltry, pettifogging sense that they were speaking the 
truth; still there is a sense in which they were speaking it. 
They made the Queen say that the “stipulations” of the treaty 
had been fulfilled. By so saying they contrived to give them- 
selves and their friend the Turk a loophole. They had taken 
care that it should be open to them to say that there were no 
“stipulations” about the Greek frontier. They had taken care 
to give both themselves and the Turk the means of playing fast 
and loose with the question. There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that, if the Treaty of Berlin expresses the will of Europe, 
the will of Europe was that the Turk should set free the Southern 
districts of Epeiros and Thessaly, When it was convenient to 
say so, the ministers themselves said so; their organ the Zzmes 
said so. But they had taken care to give themselves the means 
of talking in another strain, if it should ever prove more con- 
venient to talk ii. another strain. Before the treaty was made, 
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the English ministry made what every honourable mind would 
understand as a promise that, if free Greece kept quiet, Epeiros 
and Thessaly should be added to free Greece. It was so 
understood in Greece; it was so understood in England. Fora 
moment all England was of one mind as far as Greece was con- 
cerned. The papers which had throughout supported the Chris- 
tian cause had supported the claims of Greece as part of that - 
cause, and they did not cease to support them now. And fora 
moment the papers which had supported the Turk against Chris- 
tendom turned against him on this one point. Then came a 
change. The English ministers had taken care that their lan- 
guage towards free Greece, though amounting, as everybody 
understood it, to an honourable promise, should have no actually 
binding force. They therefore could back out of it if they 
chose; and they did back out of it. At the earlier sessions of 
the Congress, Lord Salisbury appeared as a zealous philhellén. 
Suddenly he turned round; he basely insulted the represen- 
tatives of free Greece, and during the rest of the discussion he 
and Lord Beaconsfield, appeared as enemies of the Greek cause. 
The cause of the sudden change was generally understood to be 
that the Turk bought them over by the cession of ‘Cyprus. The 
promises made to free Greece were cast aside by Lord Beacons- 
field and Lord Salisbury in exchange for the honour and glory of 
making their sovereign a tributary of the Turk. Lord Beacons- 
field came back to snigger about the Greeks being “an interesting 
people,” to say how Greece “could wait,” and the like. And of 
course the whole ministerial press turned round, and became as 
fierce against Greece as it had just before been zealous for 
Greece. And, when the treaty came to be examined, it was seen 
that, just as before, there was a way made to back out. When 
the will of Europe was that any Christian people should be left 
in bondag:, or thrust back into bondage after being set free, 
then the treaty set forth the will of Europe in words which could 
not be mistaken. There could be no question as to the sentence 
which was pronounced against Macedonia and Crete. But care 
was taken that the sentence which was pronounced in favour of 
parts of Thessaly and Epeiros should not be set forth with the 
samé clearness. The will of Europe now spoke a somewhat 
timid and a very uncertain language. An ambiguous word— 
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invite, which has different meanings in English and French—was 
chosen, so that the Turk might have a way to back out. It was 
left open to him to say that he had no commands laid upon 
him, that he was merely invited, and was in no way bound to 
accept the invitation. The Turk has therefore up to this day 
steadily refused to obey the will of Europe. The lands which 
Europe decreed should be set free have not been set free. 
Instead of deliverance, their bondage has been made more cruel. 
There have been negotiations over and over again between Greek 
and Turkish negotiators; but of course nothing has come of 
them. The Turk knows better than to let anything come of 
them. The English ministry have once or twice said that these 
negotiations were going to lead to something. But they have 
not as yet led to anything. The 7Zzmes, which had blustered so 
fiercely at the Bulgarians, did once or twice impartially bluster at 
the Turk. It told him that he too must obey the will of Europe, 
and that the will of Europe was just as binding even though it 
took the form of an invitation and not the form of a command. 
The Turk knew better than the 7zmes. He had not, and he has 
not, the least thought of yielding to mere invitations. He has 
no thought of lessening his human preserve by a single acre, 
except in obedience toa call a good deal more pressing than 
he has yet had. Diplomatically the Turk is right. He does 
as anybody else would do; he construes a formula of doubtful 
meaning in the sense which is most favourable to himself. The 
wolf who has the lamb between his jaws will not let the lamb 
go unless the shepherd takes to something stronger than invita- 
tions. 

In this sense then, while the clear will of Europe is openly 
defied, the Turk may say that he has in no way disobeyed the 
treaty by simply neglecting to accept an invitation. In this 
sense too, the English ministry may say that the stipulations 
of the treaty have been fulfilled, because they took care that 
about the Greek frontier there should be no binding stipulation 
at all. They took care so to word the clause that the Turk might, 
if he chose, snap his fingers in the face of Europe. And up to 
this time he has snapped his fingers in the face of Europe, no 
man forbidding him. 

It is for honourable men, for law-abiding men, for men who 
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believe in the old rule of swearing to one’s neighbour and disap- 
pointing him not, to say how such doings as these are looked 
upon on either side of the ocean. There may be some ingenious 
defence for all this; but we have not yet heard it. It is at least 
ominous that Lord Salisbury himself, who, as a rule, does not 
lack hardihood, did not venture to utter the words “Greek fron- 
tier” in his Manchester harangues. To plain men, who cleave to 
old-fashioned views of public morality, the conduct of the British 
ministry might seem to have a tendency to weaken the ties of 
mutual trust between nation and nation, between man and man. 
It might seem as if for the future the representatives of civilized 
nations would have to meet one another, not on the footing of 
honourable men putting some faith in each other’s word, some 
faith in each other’s evident meaning, but on the footing of 
sharp practitioners of the law, taking advantage of every verbal 
subtlety to escape the fulfilment of what was at least a promise 
in honour and in morals. Two things at least are certain. One 
is that free Greece put trust inthe honour of English statesmen, 
and found that it was a broken reed on which she was leaning. 
The other is that, of those clauses of the Berlin Treaty which 
affect the Greek nation, those which decreed the bondage of any 
part of it were clearly expressed and have been fully carried out. 
Those which decreed the deliverance of any part of it were 
expressed in words of doubtful meaning, and no step has been 
taken towards their practical fulfilment. 


EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 





RECENT PROGRESS IN SOLAR ASTRONOMY. 


O branch of astronomical inquiry is of more general interest 

than that which concerns itself with the sun. The inves- 
tigations as to the distance and mass of this body, its constitution, 
its radiation and temperature, its atmosphere and appendages 
of chromosphere and corona, these and all allied researches have 
attracted the attention and interest not only of professional 
men of science, but of the whole intelligent public. Naturally 
too; since it has become continually plainer that the solar rays 
are the sole motive power of all terrestrial activity, and that a 
better knowledge of the sun will very probably bring with it 
the solution of many of the most important problems of meteor- 
ology and physical geography. Besides, the scale and character 
of solar phenomena are such as to appeal to the poetic and 
imaginative part of our nature in a way quite unparalleled by 
anything else in science. 

Within the past few years we have to note substantial pro- 
gress in the problem of the solar parallax. 

Until about twenty years ago the accepted value of this 
element was 8”.58, corresponding to a distance of the sun a little 
greater than 95,000,000 of miles. This figure was deduced by 
Encke, in 1822-24, from the two transits of Venus which 
occurred during the eighteenth century; and for nearly forty 
years it was received almost without question. Between 1850 
and 1860, however, various researches upon the motion of the 
moon and planets, the velocity of light, and other phenomena 
which are connected with the problem, made it clear that a very 
considerable correction was necessary, the different estimates of 
the parallax falling for the most part between 8”.80 and 8”.90, 
which correspond respectively to distances of 92,900,000 and 
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91,800,000 miles. Probably the value 8”.85, deduced by Pro- 
fessor Newcomb in 1867 from all the data then at command, 
has been considered by astronomers generally as entitled to the 
greatest weight. The British Nautical Almanac, indeed, has for 
some years employed the value 8’.95, but the German, Ameri- 
can, and French have used 8”.85 or 8”.86 in their Ephemerides. 

During the past five or six years, however, pretty decisive 
evidence has appeared that these figures are somewhat too 
large. 

The results of the transit of Venus observations have not 
yet been so fully published as might have been expected, delays 
of one kind or another having occurred in the reduction of the 
Russian, German, French, and American work. Thus far only 
the English results have appeared. Their telescopic observa- 
tions, reduced under the direction of the Astronomer Royal, were 
published in 1878, and give a solar parallax of 8.76. No very 
great weight, however, can be assigned to this determination, as 
it depends very much upon the interpretation put upon the 
observer’s accounts. From the very same data quite different 
results can be obtained by slight and admissible variations; so 
that by independent reductions of these same observations, Mr. 
Stone, Astronomer Royal at the Cape of Good Hope, and Captain 
Tupman have obtained respectively 8’.89 and 8”.85, in place of 
the value given by the official discussion. 

The English photographic work turned out to be practically 
worthless—the results too discordant to be of any value. 

Although no official publications have yet been made of the 
results obtained by the expeditions of other nations, there is a 
prevailing impression that the condition of affairs is pretty much 
the same with all, and that the grand outcome of the transit 
of Venus observations will be of so little weight as quite to 
justify the position assumed by Leverrier, who declined to have 
anything to do with the matter on the ground that observations 
of the transit could not be made with sufficient precision to be 
of any value. Still it is not yet certain that this impression is 
correct: we must wait for the publication of the work of the 
other expeditions before coming to a decisive conclusion. It is 
much to be desired that this publication should be made very 
soon, in order that an intelligent judgment may be formed as 
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to the advisability of going to expense and trouble in observing 
the next transit, which is to occur in December, 1882. 

But while the result of the transit campaign, so far as yet 
appears, is thus indecisive, we have within the last two years two 
other determinations of the solar parallax which seem to be 
more reliable than any hitherto obtained. 

One of them is that deduced by Gill from his observation at 
Ascension Island of the opposition of Mars in 1877, and the 
other depends upon Michelson’s new, and probably extremely 
accurate, measurement of the velocity of light. 

Mr. Gill’s observations consisted in measurements of the dis- 
tance of Mars from neighboring stars, made when the planet 
was near the horizon both rising and setting. The measures 
were made with a so-called “ heliometer,” an instrument which, 
though laborious to use, furnishes results unrivalled in accuracy. 
Mr. Gill had charge of this instrument as a member of Lord 
Lindsay’s party, which went to Mauritius to observe the transit 
of Venus in 1874, and, from a preliminary series of observations 
upon the opposition of the planet Juno, became satisfied that a 
similar series upon Mars would determine the sun’s parallax 
with a precision before unattained. He was successful in obtain- 
ing a small grant of money from the Royal Astronomical 
Society, and, with the instruments which Lord Lindsay kindly 
put at his disposal, he went to his selected station, and with the 
help of his wife obtained a complete series of over 1400 separate 
measures. All the principal observatories of the world have 
co-operated in the work by observing, with their extremest pre- 
cision, the places of the stars employed by him as reference 
points. 

The reduction of the observations has been carried on with 
great rapidity, and so far as can be judged with most scrupu- 
lous care: it is not yet entirely completed, but Mr. Gill in June 
last published as a result, which cannot be perceptibly changed 
by the slight corrections still to be applied to some of the star 
places, the value 8”.78, corresponding to a mean distance of 
93,100,000 miles between the earth and sun. 

It is perhaps worth recording that Mr. Gill’s observations 
before referred to, upon the opposition of Juno, gave almost 
precisely the same figures, viz. 8’.77, though with a much 
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larger probable error ; also, that a series of observations made in 
Jamaica by Mr. Maxwell Hall upon the same opposition of 
Mars, though by a different, far less elaborate and less reliable 
method, led to nearly the same value, 8”.79. 

A slightly indirect method of determining the sun’s parallax 
depends upon our knowledge of the velocity of light. Without 
going into detail, it must suffice to say that a certain apparent 
displacement in the position of stars, known as aberration, 
depends directly on the ratio between the velocity of light and 
that of the earth in its orbit; so that if the velocity of light and 
the amount of this aberration are accurately known, then the 
velocity of the earth’s motion becomes also known, and from 
this, by a very simple computation, the distance of the sun. 

The work of the Pulkowa observers has fixed the value of the 
aberration at 26.445, as the result of many years’ most careful 
work; a result which is understood to be confirmed almost abso- 
lutely by a new investigation made within the last few years, 
but not yet published. 

The experimental determination of the velocity of light is an 
exceedingly delicate and difficult operation, first effected in 1849 
by Fizeau, and again in 1857 by Foucault, each using a different 
method. Their results, however, were hardly sufficiently accurate 
to be used as data for settling the value of the solar parallax. 

A new determination after the method of Fizeau, but with 
essential improvements, was made by Cornu between 1871 and 
1874, giving for the velocity of light 186,620 miles, with a prob- 
able error of something like 200 miles. Within the past year 
Mr. Albert Michelson, Master in the U.S. Navy, has executed 
at Annapolis a most accurate redetermination of the same ele- 
ment, using a very ingenious and effective modification of Fou- 
cault’s method. He obtains for his result a velocity of 186,370 
miles, with a probable error, estimated from the discordance of 
the individual results, of less than 5 miles. Taking possible 
constant errors into account, however, the final result is prob- 
ably:doubtful as much as 50 miles one way or the other; but 
this is immensely more accurate than any previous work of the 
kind. 

With this velocity, and Struve’s constant of aberration, we 
get for the parallax 8”.81: Cornu’s velocity would make it 8”.80. 
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As the constant of aberration may easily be erroneous to the 
extent of two or three hundredths of a second, the discordance 
between these determinations and that of Mr. Gill is not such as 
to throw any doubt upon the latter. 

To sum up, therefore, it seems quite safe to conclude from the 
present state of the data that 8’.80 is nearer the true value of 
the sun’s parallax than 8.85, and most probably the final result 
will turn out even a little below 8’.80. If we call the sun’s dis- 
tance 93,000,000 miles we cannot be far wrong. 

Lest some of our readers should think that astronomers do 
things rather roughly after all, it may not be improper to add 
that this angle of 8”.80 is equal to that subtended by a cable 
2,5 inches in diameter, seen at the distance of a mile; and the 
remaining uncertainty, if we put it at 5 of a second, which is 
certainly a liberal allowance, would be about 3, of an inch on 
this cable, or about four times the diameter of a human hair. 

The investigations as to the amount of heat emitted by the 
sun, and upon the temperature of its surface, have been steadily 
kept up. It is now about 40 years since Sir John Herschel and 
Pouillet, by slightly different methods, determined the amount 
of the solar radiation, and expressed it in terms of the quantity 
of ice it would be able to melt in a given time. They found 
that a layer of ice about 40 feet in thickness, and covering the 
whole surface of the sun, would be melted in one minute. 
Pouillet’s determination was 38.7 feet, and Herschel’s 43.4 feet. 

The more usual way of expressing the same thing at present 
is by giving the amount of heat which would be received by a 
given portion of the earth’s surface, with the sun in the zenith, 
after allowing for the absorption of heat by the earth’s atmos- 
phere. Stated in this way, Pouillet’s result is 17.6 calories per 
minute to each square metre of the earth’s surface—the “calory” 
being that amount of heat which would raise one kilogramme of 
water one centigrade degree in temperature. Herschel’s result 
is then 19.8 calories. This quantity is known as the “solar con- 
stant.” 

Several determinations have been made since then. The 
latest, and probably best, by Violle in 1874, and Crova in 1876. 
They get for the solar constant respectively 25.4 and 23.2, and 
quite agree that the number previously accepted needs to be 
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considerably increased. The accordance, however, between dif- 
ferent investigators has not yet become sufficient to make their 
observations of much value in discussing the question of the 
constancy of the solar radiation from day to day and year to 
year. It is a matter of great interest to ascertain whether the 
heat sent out by the sun is always the same, of subject to per- 
ceptible variations: whether, for instance, during years when 
sun-spots are abundant, we get the same quantity as when they 
are few, and whether the surprising eruptive paroxysms some- 
times observed on the solar surface are accompanied by any 
change of temperature. Thus far such variations, if they exist, 
have been entirely masked by the changes in our own atmos- 
phere, and the roughness of our modes of observation ; so that 
we have absolutely no knowledge upon the subject, and hardly 
seem likely to obtain any at present. It will require an extended 
series of observations, covering at least a sun-spot cycle of eleven 
years, made at some station where the atmospheric perturbations 
are a minimum, and by instruments of a precision as yet un- 
known, to form the foundation of any valuable discussion on 
the subject. ; 

The question of the sun’s temperature, though connected 
with that of the solar radiation, is yet distinct, and presents still 
greater difficulties. In the first place it is only by accommoda- 
tion that we can speak of the sun’s temperature at all; for 
different portions must have temperatures differing by amounts 
almost inconceivable. In the upper regions of the sun’s atmos- 
phere it is perhaps possible that the rarefied gases may be not 
greatly hotter than some terrestrial furnaces; but just as an 
aeronaut descending through our terrestrial atmosphere would 
come to warmer and warmer strata as he approached the earth’s 
surface, so unquestionably the temperature of the lower part of 
the solar atmosphere must be much higher than that of the upper 
portions. If indeed, as is now almost universally admitted, the 
sun be almost entirely a mass of permanent gases and uncon- 
densed vapors, the heat of the central portions of the globe 
must be unimaginable. Strictly, then, we cannot speak of the 
sun as having a temperature. 

We may, however, conceive the sun to be replaced bya globe 
covered with a surface of standard radiating or emissive power, 
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and inquire what must be the temperature of a globe of the 
sun’s size, thus constituted, and at the sun’s distance from the 
earth, in order to send us the amount of heat actually observed. 
Assuming the radiating power of this fictitious sun to be the 
same as that of a surface of lamp-black (the best radiator 
known), the temperature corresponding to this assumption is 
designated as the sun’s effective temperature, and this is a per- 
fectly definite and legitimate subject of investigation. 

But even under this limitation, the research is very difficult. 
It is necessary to determine how the amount of heat emitted 
by a radiating surface varies with the temperature of the sur- 
face, and here our knowledge has been, and still is, very deficient. 
The experimental determination of the law is extremely trouble- 
some, and thus far only empirical formule have been obtained, 
without such theoretical foundation as would warrant confi- 
dence in applying them to temperatures much exceeding those 
attained in the actual experiments from which the formule were 
deduced. 

Secchi and Ericsson on the one hand, basing their conclusion 
on Newton’s law of radiation, have deduced a solar temperature 
of several millions of degrees; while on the other, from nearly 
identical data, the French astronomers Violle and Vicaire, using 
the law of Dulong and Petit, have computed a temperature of 
only about 2000° c., not very much greater than that of the electric 
arc. The law of Newton has long been known to be merely an 
approximation to the truth, applicable in cases only of compara- 
tively low temperature, but until very lately the French savans 
have held out stoutly for the accuracy of the formula of Dulong 
and Petit. Within the last few years, however, this has also 
been shown to fail as a satisfactory representation of the facts. 
On the one hand, Professor Langley, in this country, has proved 
by direct experiment that the effective temperature of the sun 
is certainly much higher than that of the fiercest artificial heat; 
and on the other, Rosetti of Padua, in an elaborate research 
published only a few months ago, and based upon an extensive 
series of experiments covering a much wider range of tempera- 
ture than ever before employed, has proposed a new formula 
which seems to satisfy all the observations much better than any 
of its predecessors. He deduces 10,000° centigrade or 18,000° 
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Fahrenheit as the sun’s effective temperature, a result which 
would seem to be much more worthy of confidence than any 
previously given. 

Professor Langley’s experiments, while they do not furnish 
any numerical estimate of the solar temperature, are of extreme 
interest and importance. He managed to institute a direct 
comparison between the solar radiation, and that from the sur- 
face of the molten metal in a Bessemer converter just at its 
maximum heat. The temperature of the metal in this case is 
certainly above 2000° centigrade, because a piece of platinum 
dipped into the metal melts at once, as indeed it will in the 
blast which issues from the converter’s mouth. The sun’s rays 
were greatly enfeebled by the smoke and cloud, for which Pitts- 
burg is notorious, before they reached the Professor’s apparatus 
at all; but still it was found that the radiation of heat from each 
square foot of the solar surface was at least 87 times as great 
as from an equal area of the molten metal. The conditions of 
the experiment were designedly such as to indicate only a secure 
lower limit to this ratio. The solar radiation may have been not 
only 87, but, quite probably, 100 or 150 times as great as that of 
the metal. 

Still more astonishing was found the ratio between the 
brilliance of the sun and that of the incandescent metal. 
“The lowest value” (we quote Professor Langley’s own words) 
“obtained in a series of accordant measures gave intensity of 
sunlight over five thousand three hundred (5300) times that from 
the metal; and this value is, I think, considerably below the 
truth.” 

Taken in connection with Rosetti’s work, these researches 
constitute a distinct step in solar science; of especial impor- 
tance because the authority of eminent recent investigators in 
France had given credit and currency to an error. 

During the past two years we have also to note an important 
advance in our knowledge of the chemical constitution of the 
sun. Previous to 1877 none but metallic elements (including 
hydrogen of course among the metals, as chemical analogies re- 
quire) had been demonstrated by the spectroscope as constituents 
of the solar atmosphere. The presence of sulphur, indeed, would 
seem to be rendered probable by observations upon the bright 
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lines of the chromosphere’ and prominences, made at Sherman 
in 1872; but the evidence is by no means conclusive, and no con- 
firmation of it has yet been attained, so that the discovery of 
oxygen in the sun’s atmosphere by Dr. Henry Draper of New 
York, in 1877, stands as the first demonstration of the presence 
of a non-metallic element. By photographing the solar spectrum 
alongside that of oxygen, he showed that several of the bright 
lines in the spectrum of the gas coincide not with the dar lines. 
of the solar spectrum, as is the case with all other substances 
previously detected in the sun, but with certain spaces more 
luminous than the neighboring regions of the spectrum—spaces 
which are either actually bright lines or at least are unoccupied 
by dark ones. In the part of the spectrum where those coinci- 
dences occur, the dark lines are so numerous that there is hardly 
any uncovered space: there is therefore room for difference of 
opinion as to whether these bands are really bright lines, as Dr. 
Draper, with the assent of the majority of spectroscopists, as- 
sumes, or whether they are merely unshaded portions of the 
continuous spectrum which forms the background of the lines. 
Some observers still claim that the bands are crossed by a num- 
ber of fine dark lines, and that their agreement with the oxygen 
lines is not absolute, but only accidental and approximate. But 
Dr. Draper has lately re-examined the matter and photographed 
the spectra with a dispersive power more than double that first 
employed, and at present the prevailing opinion, in which the 
writer fully concurs, is that the coincidences are too numerous 
and too exact to be accidental, and that the presence of oxygen 
must be considered as proved. At the same time it must be 
admitted there are serious difficulties in accepting the conclu- 
sion. It is not easy, for instance, to explain how oxygen should 
be represented by bright instead of dark lines in the solar 


1 The ‘‘ chromosphere” is the thin envelope of incandescent gases which sur- 
rounds the ‘* photosphere,” or visible surface of the sun. This chromosphere is 
only a few thousand miles in thickness, composed apparently of jets of heated 
gas rushing up from beneath through the photosphere, which itself seems to be a 
shell of luminous cloud. These jets are mainly composed of hydrogen, but other 
substances are also present. Here and there the gaseous clouds rise far above 
the general level, and are then called ‘‘ prominences” or ‘‘ protuberances.” They 
are ordinarily seen only during solar eclipses, but by help of the spectroscope can 
be made visible at any time. 
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spectrum, while these lines are not seen in the spectrum of the 
chromosphere which consists of bright lines. In this chromo- 
sphere spectrum no oxygen lines appear—certainly not those 
photographed by Dr. Draper. 

A statement and thorough criticism of all the different expla- 
nations which have been offered for the purpose of removing the 
difficulty would take us too far. That offered by Dr. Schuster 
seems to be on the whole the most satisfactory. He finds that 
oxygen under different circumstances presents four different 
spectra—one a faint continuous spectrum, one a banded spec- 
trum, the third a spectrum characterized by only four bright 
lines, and still another, the fourth, composed of a great number 
of lines; this being the one most generally known. He sup- 

poses that the peculiar circumstances and temperature necessary 
- to bring out this fourth spectrum are found only in an exceed- 
ingly limited region upon the sun close to, if not absolutely 
within, the photosphere—which is the cloud stratum of con- 
densed vapors that constitutes the visible surface of the sun. If 
SO, it is easy to see that the oxygen lines, though bright enough 
to be visible in the solar spectrum, might not extend to a suffi- 
cient altitude to be perceived in the chromosphere. But on 
this supposition the four lines of the third spectrum of oxygen, 
a spectrum developed at a lower temperature, ought to appear, 
in the usual manner, as dark linesin the solar spectrum. Now 
Schuster shows that this is actually the case, and the two 
strongest of them are also found reversed, i.e. bright, in the 
spectrum of the chromosphere, thus greatly strengthening the 
evidence as to the presence of the gas in the sun’s atmosphere. 

It is not impossible that some of the lines of the ordinary 
oxygen spectrum may also be seen as dark lines in the solar 
spectrum, and Dr. J. C. Draper brings evidence to show that 
this is really so. The method of his observations was, however, 
so peculiar that it is not easy to decide just what weight should 
be given.to them. 

There is reason to hope that the photographic method may, 
in the near future, give us satisfactory proof of the presence in 
the sun of still other non-metallic elements, such as nitrogen 
and carbon, whose absence has been hitherto a great puzzle to 


astronomers. 
7 
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The recent researches of Mr. Lockyer, however, make it 
somewhat probable that these bodies are present only in minute 
quantities, if at all. His investigations, which, as every one 
knows, have excited great interest in the scientific world, tend 
to show that the non-metallic bodies, and indeed all our 
so-called elements, are not really elementary but compound, and 
that many of them cannot exist in the sun, because the solar 
temperature is so high that they would be split up into their 
constituents. The truth of this theory can hardly be considered 
as at.present established—at any rate it is still warmly debated 
and disputed among the chemists and.physicists, and by some 
who are neither—but it certainly has attained considerable 
credibility, and the evidence in its favor seems to be accumu- 
lating. 

Mr. Lockyer bases his conclusions upon a number of facts. 
The first thing which led him to propound the hypothesis in a 
guarded and partial form, some six or seven years ago, was the 
remarkable circumstance that the non-metallic elements do not 
appear in stellar spectra any more than in that of the sun, and 
that those stars which are most brilliant, and presumably hotter 
than others, possess the simplest spectra—with few lines, those 
of hydrogen being peculiarly strong. 

More recently he claims farther to have shown that certain 
lines which appear to be common to the spectra of two or more 
substances really are thus common, and are not caused by 
slight impurities in the substances experimented upon, as most 
spectroscopists have hitherto held. He asserts that as the 
materials are brought to higher and higher degrees of purity, 
these common, or as he calls them dasic, lines show no tendency 
to disappear, while those due to impurities gradually fade out; 
and further, that as the temperature of the vapor is raised in the 
spark which produces the spectrum, these basic lines become 
more and more conspicuous: just as they should do if they 
were really due to some substance gradually liberated from the 
material under examination—a substance, therefore, common to 
all the so-called elements which present the same set of basic 
lines. Among these basic lines he finds those ordinarily as- 
cribed to hydrogen to be specially frequent, appearing in the 
spectra of many different bodies. 
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Again, from time to time eruptions of metallic vapors occur 
upon the sun, and the lines of the metals show themselves bright 
in the spectrum of the chromosphere. By a careful discussion 
of all the available observations of this kind, Mr. Lockyer shows 
that in the spectrum of each metal, seen under such circum- 
stances, the lines especially prominent are precisely these basic 
lines, and not those which are usually far more conspicuous. 
Exactly the same thing is true of the spectra of sun-spots; the 
lines which in a sun-spot spectrum are most distinctly affected 
are almost always the basic lines. 

Finally, he claims to be able, by a peculiar treatment, to 
extract from many substances—such as sodium, for instance— 
a notable quantity of hydrogen, so that chemically pure sodium 
may be made to give in the spectroscope the characteristic lines 
and optical reactions of hydrogen. 

In the same direction, also, tends most strongly the result of 
the recent purely chemical researches of Meyer of Zurich, who 
finds that chlorine, hitherto regarded an element, behaves, when 
highly heated, precisely as if it were decomposed into two or 
more constituents; and bromine and iodine resemble it in be- 
havior. 

According to this view, therefore, the same identical mass of 
matter transported upward from the centre of the sun would, at 
different points of its journey, change its chemical character, 
and show (if in circumstances to be visible) widely different 
spectra—it might be iron vapor in one part of its course, and 
in another hydrogen ; to our spectroscopes only those substances 
could appear which could exist at solar temperatures and pres- 
sures. 

As was intimated above, this view is strongly combated on 
various grounds. It is represented by some that the purity of 
the substances with which Mr. Lockyer works is very doubtful, 
so that his Jastc lines may be merely the result of impurities. 
Another objection which might be urged is that the coincidences, 
upon which he founds his theory of basic lines, are not exact 
coincidences at all, but only cases of near approximation. For 
instance, the line known as 4,, ascribed by Angstrom to iron and 
nickel, and claimed as basic by Mr. Lockyer, turns out, under 
sufficient dispersive power, as the writer has recently shown, to 
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be made up of two components very close together, one of 
which belongs probably to the spectrum of iron, and the other 
to that of nickel. The case of 4, generally considered as 
common to iron and magnesium, is precisely similar; and the 
same is now known to be true of a very considerable proportion 
of the “basic” lines. Perhaps a sufficient increase of spectro- 
scopic power would divide them all. If so, the argument from 
them must, of course, fall. At any rate, it is evident that the 
subject requires a re-examination with instruments of higher 
dispersive power than any hitherto employed. 

Then, again, Mr. Lockyer’s conclusion from the basic lines, 
granting their existence, does not seem to be the only possible 
one. It would appear quite possible that when two different 
bodies show common lines in their spectra, the fact may be ex. 
plained by supposing some similarity of structure in the mole- 
cules, just as well as by assuming them to be compounds con- 
taining some common substance. 

At present, also, a law discovered by Dulong and Petit fifty 
years ago greatly obstructs the acceptance of his views. Accord- 
ing to this law the product obtained in multiplying the atomic 
weight of an element by its specific heat is the same for all 
elemeats. If this relation is true, then our so-called elements 
constitute a class by themselves, and if one is decomposable, all 
must be—hydrogen, which Mr. Lockyer is disposed to consider 
the only element, or at least the most elementary of them, if we 
may use such an expression, as well as the rest. Still this law is 
merely empirical and does not seem to be strictly correct when 
the best attainable data are used. 

On the whole, therefore, it is probably wisest to suspend 
judgment as to the truth of the new hypothesis, and to await 
developments. But there can be no question that the presenta- 
tion of this theory, and its discussion, constitute an epoch in 
solar physics. 

Great progress has been made of late in the application of 
photography to solar observation. An observatory, planned 
with special reference to work of this kind, has been established 
at Meudon, near Paris, and, under the charge of M. Janssen, is in 
active operation. Photographs of the sun are now made with a 
diameter of more than eighteen inches, and so perfect as to 
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show all the delicate details of the photospheric structure. The 
study of these pictures has already brought to light some re- 
markable facts with reference to the different conditions pre- 
vailing in adjacent portions of the photosphere, and the rapidity 
with which changes occur. 

It is found that the surface of the sun, after abstracting all 
consideration of spots, faculz, granules, and other markings 
hitherto recognized, is covered by what Janssen has named the 
reseau photospherique. There are limited areas of irregular form, 
from ten to twenty thousand miles in diameter, in which the 
photospheric granules are distinct and well defined. But these 
areas of distinct vision are separated from each other by streaks 
and patches in which everything is confused and indefinite. 
At first sight one would be disposed to ascribe this apparent 
““smudginess” of the picture to careless cleaning of the photo- 
graphic plate; but the comparison of different pictures made at 
intervals of some minutes shows that the “smudges” retain 
their position and general appearance upon the solar surface, 
and are therefore real solar phenomena, not originating either in 
our own atmosphere, nor in defects of instruments and manipu- 
lations. 

When, however, we compare pictures made at an interval of 
some hours, we find that great changes have taken place, and 
that all the details are altered. In their extent and rapidity 
these changes correspond with those observed in the chromo- 
sphere and prominences, rather than with the slower variations 
which are exhibited by the spots and facule.. They place ina 
striking light the intensity and violence of the actions which 
make the solar surface what it is as a fountain of energy. 

It is only fair to put on record that Professor Langley, in 
this country, had already, some years ago, noticed the same 
patches of confused definition, and has figured them in his beau- 
tiful engraving of a “typical sun-spot,” which to this day stands 
as the finest representation of the object delineated. Their full 
meaning and importance, however, could only be brought out 
by photography. 

M. Cornu has reached his success by a most elaborate study 
of photographic conditions, and especially by taking advantage 
of the fact that there is a certain small portion of the solar 
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spectrum the photographic action of which is so intense that, 
if the exposure of the plate is short enough, this portion alone 
will act, and the same excellence of result will be obtained as if 
the sunlight were homogeneous, or the telescope were strictly 
achromatic. 

The difference between an exposure of one one-hundredth 
of a second or one five-hundredth would make the difference 
between success and total failure. It has been necessary, there- 
fore, to construct apparatus by which the exposures can be regu- 
lated to a corresponding degree of accuracy, and the results 
show how admirably this has been done. 

M. Janssen is also making preparation for a more detailed 
study of the spectra of different elementary portions of the sun’s 
surface. He wishes if possible to ascertain, for instance, the 
difference between the spectrum of one of the bright “ granules” 
and that of the darker medium in which the granules seem to 
float. If he can succeed in overcoming the difficulties of the 
problem due to the minuteness of the objects dealt with, the 
unsteadiness of the telescope, irregularities of the driving-clock, 
and atmospheric tremors, his results cannot fail to be of high 
interest and importance; but the difficulties are extremely 
formidable. 

While Dr. Draper and M. Janssen have been at work upon 
the photography of the solar spectrum and surface, employing 
the usual methods, Captain Abney, in England, has been. ‘im- 
mensely extending the range of the art in a different direction. 
Following the lead of Dr. W. Draper, Herschel, Vogel, and 
others, he has carried the photography of rays at the lower end 
of the spectrum far beyond anything before attained. By 
methods not yet published, he is now able to produce, in the 
dark, photographs of objects heated but little, if at all, above the 
temperature of boiling water, the rays which produce the pic- 
ture being wholly invisible and of a wave-length far beyond the 
range of sight. If his methods prove practical, we may soon be 
able to study the lower invisible portion of the solar spectrum 
with the same ease as the ultra violet. 

During the last three or four years the surface of the sun has 
been unusually quiet even for a sun-spot minimum. Naturally, 
therefore, there have been fewer than ordinary observations of 
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interest relating to the spots and their associated phenomena. 
The eclipse of 1878, however, brought out one important fact— 
at least so it seems to the majority of astronomers, though 
opinion is not unanimous—this, namely, that there is an inti- 
mate-connection between the state of the sun’s surface and the 
condition of the corona. The extent of the corona in 1878 was 
as great as ever; its brightness, in the judgment of most 
observers, was considerably diminished ; and its gaseous portion, 
evidenced by the characteristic green line of its spectrum, had 
almost vanished. At least the line referred to, which in previ- 
ous eclipses had been more conspicuous than anything else, was 
very faint, and to some of the observers actually invisible. 

Investigations have been in progress for the purpose of 
detecting the influence of the sun-spots upon the earth, and 
especially upon our terrestrial meteorology. Some claim to have 
established the reality of such an influence, which others of 
equal authority deny. The question is not yet settled, and no 
collation of data obtained from small portions of the earth’s 
surface, and covering short periods of time, can ever settle it. It 
requires observations from all parts of the world and covering 
several sun-spot periods to form the foundation of any safe 
conclusion. 

It is to be noted that the distinguished French astronomer, 
Faye, has recently called in question even the connection 
between the sun-spot period and the magnetic state of the earth, 
a relation which has been considered as perfectly demonstrated 
for the last thirty years. He bases his argument upon the fact 
that the best determination of the sun-spot period by Wolf 
does not agree with the best determination of the magnetic 
period by Broun. There is over half a year’s difference 
between them; so that, accepting these periods, the phenomena 
of maximum magnetic and solar disturbance, which are now 
coincident, will be in complete discordance within a century. 
The difficulty lies in the dearth of observations about 1790; 
otherwise there could be no question about the matter: a few 
decades more will settle it conclusively. 

What progress in solar physics will be made during the next 
few years it is of course impossible to predict. But there 
never has been a time when more or keener observers were at 
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work, and certainly their instruments and methods are more 
powerful than any employed before. 

The German Government has just established at Potsdam an 
“astro-physical” observatory, under the charge of Dr. Vogel. 
Its formal opening and dedication to its scientific work formed 
the most interesting event of the meeting of the International 
Astronomical Society which occurred last summer at Berlin. 

This institution, provided with three large telescopes, with 
all spectroscopic and photographic appliances, with laboratories, 
workshops and library, and manned by some of the most dis- 
tinguished specialists of Germany, will make the study of the 
sun one of its chief occupations. 

In England, also, the new university observatory at Ox- 
ford, under the charge of Professor Pritchard, is largely devoted 
to the same kind of -work. 

In our own country it is to be hoped and expected that 
before long we may have an establishment comparable with the 
best of the foreign. The Lick trustees have at last definitely 
determined the site of the great observatory provided for in 
the bequest which they are administering. It is to be built 
upon Mount Hamilton in Santa Clara County, California, where 
the atmospheric conditions are unsurpassed according to the 
report of Professor Newcomb and Mr. Burnham, who have been 
examining the matter during the past season. Precisely what 
the principal instrument will be, which according to the donor’s 
injunction is to be a telescope, “ the best in the world,” is not 
yet fully decided. There is some reason to think that the 
trustees may conclude to wait for the success of the new 30- 
inch telescope now making for the Pulkowa Observatory before 
giving their final order; but a 12-inch instrument, which will be 
wanted in any event as a sort of astronomical tender to the 
great telescope, is to be procured at once. While this observa- 
tory will not be devoted exclusively to the study of solar phy- 
sics, there can be no question that this will be an important 
portion of its work, and it is reasonably to be expected that the 
abundance of means at the disposal of the observatory will se- 
cure commensurate results. 


CHARLES A. YOUNG. 








RATIONALISM IN THE FREE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND. 


HE debate in which the Free Church is engaged is not 
altogether a matter of the “higher criticism ;” for per- 
plexing as this may be, there are ecclesiastical principles which 
underlie and condition the whole discussion, and these must be 
judicially considered by those who would interpret the prosecu- 
tion of Professor Smith as in any sense reflecting the present 
state of theological opinion in Scotland. It is important that 
the operation of these principles should be clearly exhibited not 
only as a matter of justice to the men in Scotland who are en- 
gaged in the debate, but also, and more particularly, in order 
that it may be seen how prematurely men in this country are 
beginning to look upon the trial of Professor Smith as the 
exponent of a great anti-confessional drift. For it is not to be 
denied that Presbyterians in America are watching the discussion 
in Scotland with deep interest, and that the final adjudication of 
the case will influence the churches of Presbyterian order on 
this side of the sea. But in a wider sense this case belongs to 
Christendom at large ; for it raises an important inquiry concern- 
ing the relations of the church to Christian scholarship. Can 
she pour the new wine of biblical learning into the old bottles 
of the Reformation creeds, or must she face the possibility of 
being obliged to reconstruct or construct anew the symbols of 
her faith? 

Great movements do not come suddenly. Thoughts spring 
up in the minds of individuals here and there, and for a time 
are held as esoteric beliefs and are whispered in confidential 
circles until by and by some “ secretary of the age,” as the great 
thinker has been called, articulates them and puts them down 
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in words. Let us not forget, however, when we study the his- 
tory of opinion, that Truth is often the unformulated mean 
between the formulated extremes, and that her path is that of 
the compromising diagonal. It will be useful to remember also 
that a single case of theological unsoundness may be only in- 
dicative of a prevailing tendency, and that the problem with 
which a church is required to deal is not solved when a specific 
heresy can be described as an importation from Holland or Ger- 
many. The Free Church might issue a manifesto against Con- 
tinental study on the part of her divinity students, or the works 
of Kuenen might be placed on some Judex Expurgatorius. But 
this would only be forgetting the peculiar conditions of the 
case. Until lately one would have looked for the spread of 
yellow fever in Scotland as readily as for an outbreak of Kuenen- 
ism. But the times are changed—the disease, they say, is in the 
air. And whether he is the wise physician who takes his stand 
on a rigid and absolute system of theological quarantine, or he 
who, seeing that the epidemic is prevailing, tries by proper sani- 
tary regulations to prevent its assuminga malignant form, is not 
so manifest that every one, whether he has studied the subject 
or not, is capable of giving a valuable opinion regarding it. 
But none can doubt that the Free Church of Scotland has. 
reached a crisis which calls for the exercise of great wisdom, and 
in which she needs divine guidance. Much thought, much 
study, much mutual forbearance and brotherly kindness, and 
much prayer as well as deep conviction and fearless devotion to 
duty, are the requirements of those who are called to lead 
the church through the perils of the present. 

The immediate occasion of the present controversy was the 
publication of Professor Smith’s article “ Bible” in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. “That article,” it is too hastily said, “is the 
offspring of Kuenenism;” and Kuenenism, we all know, is the 
doctrine of evolution applied to the Bible. It is not strange 
that so interpreting the matter some should already begin to. 
regard the law’s delay in the final settlement of the case as in 
itself a pretty strong indication of a rationalistic drift. Reserv- 
irig for a later stage of the discussion the consideration of this 
point, it may be well to remind those who are inclined to take 
a discouraging view of “the situation” that even if matters were 
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as bad as they fear, there would be enough to justify the expec- 
tation that the church will come out of this discussion with 
a larger, stronger, and more settled faith in the Bible as the 
Word of God than she has ever had before. Moreover, it must 
not be forgotten that the fixed and the variable are competing 
elements in the church’s life. This cannot be otherwise; for 
turn where we may, an interrogation-point stares us in the 
face. The universe is to be explained. The moral and material 
worlds are of a piece, and unity is the goal of thought. It is 
irrational to suppose, therefore, that religion can escape investi- 
gation. And since in a sense the Bible is the codicil of the 
older testament Nature, it is fair to expect that the more we 
understand the one the better we shall appreciate the other. 
Indifferent to current discussion the church cannot be. She 
may stand polemically related to it and make war against doc- 
trinal innovation; or in an apologetic spirit she may insist that 
though all the critics say were true, she is still possessed of her 
‘divine credentials; or waiting till scientific hypotheses have 
been catalogued as established facts, she may then give them 
dogmatic standing in her system of theology. But this truth, 
which, properly guarded, no Christian can properly deny, may 
be stated in a misleading form. The church must not appear 
in this debate as the advocate of a foregone conclusion ; neither 
must she appear as the creedless upholder of a provisional 
theology. Without adopting the “antipathetic” or the “sym- 
pathetic” attitude in rélation to current discussion (to use 
Principal Rainy’s form of expression), it is quite easy for one 
to say: “I believe that our doctrinal system is God’s truth, 
yet I do not shut my eyes lest I see something that mili- 
tates against it; nor do I promise to defend it in spite 
of evidence that may convincingly disprove it.” A readi- 
ness to abandon a belief if convincing testimony should be 
brought against it is a very different thing from the uncertain 
tenure of beliefs that are unchallenged or unaffected by argu- 
ment. If then there may be open questions in theqlogy, what 
relation does creed-subscription sustain to unfettered inquiry? 
The question is relevant here, for it is manifest that the defend- 
ers of Professor Smith are defenders of a principle as well. It 
will be a sad day for Scotland, they suppose, when a veto is put 
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upon free inquiry. Yet it is a liberty of discussion within the 
area left undefined by the Confession of Faith for which they 
contend, and not a liberty, as might easily be supposed by 
many on this side of the Atlantic, which throws open the whole 
territory of theology. Professor Smith is explicit on this point 
when he-says: “I do not for a moment deny that I am liable 
to the censure of the church if I have advanced opinions con- 
tradictory to the teaching of our standards.’’’ The men who 
plead for free inquiry in Scotland are not complaining because 
the church has no honors for those who deprave her standards or 
invent new heresies. Their latitudinarianism is a very different 
thing from the latitudinarianism of those in this country who 
report the stages in this famous trial as so many steps toward 
emancipation from the bondage of confessionalism. The “ ethics 
of creed-subscripion” is a subject that has its difficulties, but it is 
a mild statement of the case when it is said that a minister who 
publishes opinions that contradict the creed of his church does 
so at his own risk, and that in the judicial treatment of the case 
in the ecclesiastical courts he has no right to expect that kind- 
ness to him should go the length of sacrificing the principles of 
the church. But it may be said that this is a matter with which 
only specialists are competent to deal. Some have said this in 
Scotland,’ and some on this side of the water(as Dr. Schaff) have 
expressed a doubt as to the wisdom of attempting to adjust 
critical difficulties through the agency of the ecclesiastical courts. 
Suppose, however, that all who are not Hebrew specialists were 
to decline to vote on the merits of this case. This would amount 
to committing the fate of the church’s creed into the hands of a 
few Semitic students. But the Free Church has not made “ sal- 
vation by scholarship” her motto yet, and it is to be hoped she 
never will; although some of the pretentious references to recent 
“ Pentateuchal investigations” which have been made during the 
progress of this discussion look in that direction. Yet on the 
other hand it may be asked, What value is to be assigned to the 
opinion of a man who does not know the Hebrew alphabet when 
the debate turns upon some nice point in Old Testament criti- 
cism? It may be replied that the business of the court is not 


1 Answer to the Forms of Libel, p. 5. 
* Lange’s Com. Numbers—Deut., Preface. 
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to say whether the results of the “higher criticism” are true, 
but whether they harmonize with the Confession of Faith. 
But this would hardly meet the point; for it would be a poor 
triumph after all to prove by English grammar that Professor 
Smith had contradicted the Confession of Faith if Professor 
Smith were to prove by Hebrew grammar that the Confession 
is all wrong regarding Deuteronomy. The difficulty presented 
here is not so great as it may seem. Mere scholarship must not 
displace old faiths, although the church must acknowledge her 
indebtedness to specialists. The critics may claim a special 
interest in the facts of their science, but they have no monopoly 
of the logic which bases conclusions on the facts. It takesa 
little time for a new question to become the rallying-point of 
the general intelligence of the church, but it is not difficult to 
believe that in the course of three years the average minister 
and elder might be able to form a very intelligent opinion re- 


specting the relation of the famous article “ Bible” to the Confes- 


sion of Faith and even to modern Pentateuchal investigations. 

The consideration of these preliminary questions would not 
be complete if nothing were said concerning the area of tolerated 
divergence from the Confession of Faith ; for though this subject 
has not been discussed in the course of the prosecution of Pro- 
fessor Smith, it is easy to see that it is an undefined element in 
the case; indeed it was urged as an argument in favor of more 
pacific measures in the last Assembly that “ there is such a divi- 
sion among us as to what is and what is not within our confes- 
sional liberty.” 

It is important to ask, What is meant by subscription to the 
Confession of Faith? for this settles the question, What is an 
offence? Here the practice in Scotland differs from the custom 
in America. It is not understood that our ministers subscribe 
to the Confession of Faith in ipsissimis verbis. They “ receive 
and adopt” it “as containing the system of doctrine taught in 
the Word of God.” Hence in an ecclesiastical trial the question 
whether a given departure from the Confession is an offence 
would be debatable. But it is not denied in the case of Professor 
Smith that it is an offence to contradict the Confession of Faith; it 
is only denied that his utterances can be construed as inconsistent 
with its teaching. But both in Scotland and America it is con- 
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ceded that only some forms of heterodoxy “infer deposition ;” 
that is to say, there is an area of tolerated divergence from the 
confession. What is it, and how is it to be determined? How 
is it to be decided whether an error strikes “ at the vitals of re- 
ligion” or is “ likely to do much injury”? It would seem at 
first as though there might be some formulated principle by 
which such questions could be decided. Thus, to use a form 
of expression current among us, it might be said that nothing 
shall be tolerated which impairs the integrity of the Calvinistic 
system. But any one who has attempted by means of that 
formula to mark out the area of divergence from the confes- 
sion which ought to be tolerated knows that he has undertaken 
a difficult task. By the provisions of our own Book of Discipline, 
it would seem that in determining a question of heresy there is a 
fixed and a variable element, and that it is the living and possibly 
the changing voice of church that must tell us whether this 
or that anti-confessional doctrine is a heresy that “infers depo- 
sition.” In the nature of the case, therefore, there can be no 
guarantee that important parts of the Confession of Faith will 
not gradually come under the category of dead-letter law; and 
there can be no assurance that a church may not abandon every 
distinctive tenet, though, for the sake of vested rights, it may 
continue still to profess its ancient creed and wear its ancient 
name. This only shows, however, that great responsibility 
rests upon those who, as the interpreters of the church’s faith 
to-day, are making the precedents that will be cited in all time 
to come. And this explains the interest with which conserva- 
tive thinkers in America are watching ecclesiastical movements 
in Scotland. They see that the tide of scepticism is rising, 
and the more they see it the more earnestly du they hope and 
pray that the Free Church may be able to keep the mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch above high-water mark. 

Do the published utterances of Professor William Robert- 
son Smith respecting the authorship of Deuteronomy contra- 
dict the Confession of Faith? And if they do, what censure 
should the church inflict upon the author of them? Stripped 
of ecclesiastical terminology there are practically the two ques- 
tions that are before the ecclesiastical courts. This article is not 
intended to furnish an answer to these questions. But they must 
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be kept in view in attempting to form any judgment whatever 
concerning the course of this protracted litigation; and they 
must be kept before the mind when the effort is made to form 
a just estimate of the article “ Bible.” That article is not 
what one would have expected from the pen of a Free 
Church professor, and though Professor Smith expressed 
surprise when he was told that it would give trouble, it would 
have been very strange indeed if it had passed without notice. 
The author begins by saying that the Bible gives us the “ grad- 
ual development of the religion of revelation.” This is perhaps 
the most explicit statement that is made respecting its divine 
inspiration. But the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch must 
be abandoned, for “ facts are decisive” here. The Jewish religion 
was a growth, and “there was no doctrine of finality with regard 
to the ritual law.” Deuteronomy was a “prophetic legislative 
program’”’ which the author “put in the mouth of Moses, not 
in pious fraud, but simply because his object was not to give 
a new law but to expound and develop Mosaic principles in 
relation to new needs.” We are told that “there is no reason 
to think that a prophet ever received a revelation which was not 
spoken directly and pointedly to his own time,” and hence that 
Zech. ix.—xiv. and Isa. xl.-lxvi. are to be attributed to unknown 
authors. “In the Book of Job we find poetical invention of 
incidents attached for didactic purposes to a name apparently 
derived from old traditions ;” and a similar opinion is generally 
entertained, we learn in the next sentence, regarding the Book 
of Jonah. The author tells us that every book in the New 
Testament, except the four great Epistles of Paul, is at present 
more or less the subject of controversy; but then it is a comfort 
to know that, “on the whole, external testimony is as strong as 
can fairly be looked for.” The Tiibingen criticism is then de- 
scribed, and it is said that the issues involved in it'resolve them- 
selves into four questions. These are very clearly stated, but 
one is left utterly in the dark as to the proper answers that 
should be given them. It is true that Professor Smith was 
writing his article from a purely literary point of view, yet one 
would think that he might easily have been dogmatic enough to 
affirm his belief in the divine authorship and inspiration of the 
Bible, and apologetic enough to furnish the outline of an answer . 
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to the objections with which he saw fit to confront his readers in 
every quarter of the globe. It is but fair to say that Professor 
Smith has expressed regret that he was not more careful to 
guard against being misunderstood, yet even had he been as 
cautious as he wishes he had been, his article would still have 
been a most unfortunate publication; and allowing explanation 
to exert its proper modifying effect upon the judgment, still 
“true it is and of verity” that his dogmatism is offensive, his 
statements are rash, his reasoning is inconclusive, his utterances 
are misleading, and the tendency of his whole article is to 
awaken doubt and undermine the faith of men in the Word of 
God. Indeed it is much easier to see that this must be the 
legitimate effect of Professor Smith’s publications here and else- 
where than it is to show that Professor Smith himself holds 
opinions that are contrary to the standards, and yet it is a diffi- 
cult thing, apparently, to frame a libel so as to make “ tendency” 
an offence, though, as Professor Smith very candidly admitted, 
it may very properly be urged as evidence in proof of an offence. 
It must appear, however, that the gravity of the case consists 
very considerably in this element of tendency, and that when it 
is eliminated and the prosecution reduced to a charge of heresy 
the proof of the libel becomes a more difficult, as in the eyes of 
many it becomesa less important, matter. As the libel was drawn 
it was pretty difficult to meet the objections to its relevancy which 
were very acutely urged by the defence; and though the ten- 
dency and strain of his writings have to do very materially with 
the question of Professor Smith’s competency to fill a professor's 
chair, and may perhaps be dealt with in some “ paternal’’ way 
as one expressed it in the last Assembly, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the Assembly resolved to depart from that portion 
of the libel that referred to the unsettling tendencies of Pro- 
fessor Smith’s utterances and instruct the Presbytery of Aber- 
deen to confine their attention to the published opinions of 
Professor Smith concerning the post-Mosaic authorship of 
Deuteronomy, which the Assembly regarded as by far the most 
serious offence with which the Professor had been charged. It 
should not be conceded, however, that the evil “tendency” and 
“unsettling” effect of a minister’s spoken or printed words may 
not properly be urged in support of some general charge; and it 
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is safe to say that the Free Church of Scotland did not mean 
by its action in reference to that part of the libel which deals 
with “tendency” to put herself in a helpless position for all 
time to come with reference to the most insidious and most 
pernicious forms of error. 

The views of Professor Smith stand in immediate relation to 
the recent discussions in Germany respecting the five books of 
Moses; and this famous trial is bringing into prominence the 
names of men who but for it would in all likelihood never have 
been heard of to any great extent outside of the circle of Old 
Testament specialists. It is important to a proper understanding 
of this case that the position commonly taken by the critics of 
to-day should be stated in outline. According to Wellhausen, 
the Pentateuch—or, as he often calls it (including Joshua), the 
Hexateuch—is composed of three portions: the Jehovist 
({=Genesis-Exodus), Deuteronomy and the Priest-codex (=Le- 
viticus-Numbers). It is not believed by the writers to whom 
. reference is made that Moses wrote any of the books that are 
commonly called by his name, but it is quite generally agreed 
by the critics of this anti-conservative school that Deuteronomy 
is of later origin than the so-called Jehovist, and that it contains 
internal evidence of being much older than Leviticus and Num- 
bers. In support of these positions there are two favorite 
points that are dwelt upon by all Pentateuchal critics. One is 
the central altar of Deut. xii., which shows, they say, that it is a 
later book than Genesis-Exodus, for no such regulation was 
contemplated in Exodus xx. 24; and the other is the undifferen- 
tiated functions of the priests and the Levites in Deuteronomy 
which proves that Deuteronomy is a much earlier book than 
what is called the Priest-codex (Leviticus-Numbers). It should 
be said that the statement that Deuteronomy teaches that there 
was no distinction between the priests and the Levites is not 
conceded by evangelical critics, and that the assumption upon 
which the whole criticism proceeds has been most satisfactorily 
refuted. But there is no room in this article for an outline even 
of this most interesting discussion.’ It is not difficult to see 
that there is a philosophy behind the criticism. Assuming that 


1See Dr. Curtiss’ ‘‘Levitical Priests” and Lange’s Com. Deuteronomy: 
Schroeder’s Introd. and Gosman’s Appendix. 
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the history of Israel is one of gradual development, under the 
operations of natural influences that at first an Israelite wor- 
shipped God wherever he felt disposed to build an altar, and 
that gradually the religious sentiment developed in a national 
religion with a central system of priests and sacrifices ; assuming 
that the priesthood is a matter of growth, and that the hier- 
archic distinctions came about in a long course of development, 
it could not be otherwise than that the critics should look upon 
the traditional belief concerning the Mosaic system as a violent 
anachronism, and that they should feel forced to adjust their 
literary criticism of the Pentateuchal documents to the hypoth- 
esis of evolution. It would not be right to say that all Penta- 
teuchal criticism of the kind proceeds upon the philosophy of 
evolution. But there can be no doubt that this isthe philosophy 
of Kuenen,' for he avows it in so many words. And it is just 
as clear that it is the presupposition and postulate of Graf* and 
Kayser.” 

This is not saying by any means that the modern conclu- 
sions in regard to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch are 
not defended on purely critical grounds, or that they may not 
be adopted by men who have no sympathy whatever with the 
materialistic philosophy of Kuenen. And it is particularly im- 
portant that Professor Smith should not be regarded as holding 
this philosophy, for he has most unequivocally expressed his 
utter abhorrence of it. If the philosophy of evolution requires 
men to give up the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, it will 
require them to repudiate the miraculous facts of Christianity. 
But if the critical conclusions regarding the Pentateuch are 
reached only and purely as the result of an application of the 
laws of literary criticism, there is no logical necessity which will 
impel one to come to similar conclusions regarding other por- 
tions of Scripture. It is due to Professor Smith, but what is 
more important still it is due to the interests of sacred truth, 
that this distinction should be kept in mind, and that Professor 
Smith should not be suspected of sympathizing with a philoso- 
phy which he professes to abhor. 


1 Religion of Israel, vol. i. p. 6. 
® Die geschichtlichen Biicher, s. 1. 
8 Das vorexilische Buch, s. 197. 
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According to the critics, Deuteronomy xii., describing the 
central altar, must have been written later that Exodus xx. 24, 
which contemplates more altars than one. The central altar, it 
is affirmed, was not known in the time of Samuel, and if the 
law respecting it was in existence in Elijah’s day there is palpa- 
ble proof that he ignored it. But in the reign of King Josiah 
“the book of the law” was found “in the house of the Lord,” 
and it is easy to identify it with Deuteronomy. So, say the 
critics, Deuteronomy dates from the eighth century before Christ. 
Kuenen does not hesitate to say that the book found in the 
house of the Lord was simply a “ fraud,” and the narrative in the 
second book of Kings would certainly produce that impression 
upon the mind of one who did not believe as the Christian world 
believes (and will continue to believe until some evidence to re- 
fute it is adduced), that it was the veritable law of Moses. But 
when were Leviticus and Numbers written? They are of later 
date than Deuteronomy, for they give usa fully developed priestly 
cultus. The “bridge” between the middle and last portions of 
the Pentateuch is the forty-fourth chapter of Ezekiel. There we 
see a portion of the Levites degraded and the beginning of the 
system which, in its developed form, it is safe (so the critics say) 
to assign to the time of Ezra. The post-exilic origin of Leviti- 
cus and Numbers, at least in their complete and present form, is 
thus a fair conclusion. 

But were there no critical difficulties in the way of the modern 
theories of the Pentateuch, what can be said of them more than 
that they are plausible explanations of facts which are capable of 
other explanations as well? Or that, starting with a certain 
theory of the universe, they are the only satisfactory ex- 
planation of the facts which, viewed under another concep- 
tion, may or must be otherwise accounted for? If the doc- 
trine of atheistic evolution is true, if miracles are impossible, 
if there is no such thing as prophecy, if laws are of slow 
growth and a religious system a thing which requires a long 
time for its development, then the critics were bound to 
reach just such conclusions as they have, and it must be con- 
ceded that they have stated their case with great plausibility. 
When they tell us Exodus xx. 24 gives us a glimpse of the un- 
developed religion of Israel; that Deut. xii. with its central 
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altar corresponds to a state of things in the later period of the 
monarchy; that the law of the king in Deut. xxxi. is a reminis- 
cence of Solomon’s reign; that Ezekiel is the connecting link 
between Deuteronomy and Leviticus, and that the Aaronic priest- 
hood instead of being instituted by Moses belongs to the period 
of the Restoration—it cannot be denied that their hypothesis is 
consistent, and that from their point of view much can be said 
in its behalf. But looking at the question from the standpoint 
of theism, and believing that the Bible is the record of a Reve- 
lation, there is nothing in the Pentateuch which cannot be ex- 
plained on the hypothesis of its Mosaic authorship. Assuming 
that the central books of the Pentateuch were already in exist- 
ence, the discrepancy respecting the law of the tithes admits of ° 
very easy explanation. Assuming that Moses was inspired, the 
law of the king can be very readily explained, and without do- 
ing violence to the context. Assuming that Deuteronomy was 
written just before the occupation of Canaan, the provision for 
a central altar is only what we might expect, and the appar- 
ent neglect of this law by Samuel and Elijah is explained by . 
the lawlessness of the times, the divorce between the ark 
and the tabernacle, as well as by the principle that the 
exception proves the rule. Assuming that Deuteronomy was 
“the people’s book” written by Moses just before his death, 
its Egyptian reminiscences, its exhortations, its informal and 
incomplete references in a popular way to laws which were else- 
where more formally stated and are all natural and easily 
accounted for. And if it is allowed that in the final redaction 
of the book the expressions that imply a previous occupation of 
Canaan were parenthetically inserted or substituted for the 
original text, the difficulties of Deuteronomy practically disap- 
pear. From the standpoint of naturalism the theory of the 
critics is plausible. From the standpoint of supernaturalism the 
“ ecclesiastical” theory, as Kuenen calls it, is the only one that 
is plausible. But Professor Smith’s theory is not plausible. He 
has repudiated the philosophy of the critics, and this is to the 
credit of his piety; but he has adopted the conclusions of the 
critics, and here he has made shipwreck of his consistency. 
Professor Smith does not say whether he adopts the conclusions | 
of those who say that Leviticus and Numbers are later than 
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Deuteronomy. But it is very evident that he inclines in that 
direction. And it would be too much to say perhaps that these 
conclusions are absolutely incompatible with the idea that the 
Pentateuch is the record of a divine revelation. It is posszble 
that God has committed to writing the books which professedly 
teach us that the Aaronic priesthood was instituted in the wil- 
derness, though they really testify to the gradual development 
of the Jewish hierarchy and its culmination in the time of Ezra; 
it is possible that God would put the stamp of infallible inspira- 
tion cn the Old Testament canon and yet bury an anachronism 
of a thousand years in the very bosom of the Pentateuch; 
it is possible that he would continue to reveal his will to 
apostles and prophets in terms that imply that historical 
truth of Deteronomy; it is possible that the New Testament would 
speak of Moses as it constantly does in terms that necessarily sug- 
gest that he is the author of the legislation that goes by his name; 
it is osstble that our Saviour, though he knew the circumstances 
‘connected with the authorship of Deuteronomy as well as 
Kayser and Wellhausen profess to know them to-day, should 
refer to Moses as he did in passages which we all remember; all 
this is possible; but it is zmpossible to resist the feeling that this 
is exceedingly improbable. And so we are brought to the heart 
of the question that must be considered by the ecclesiastical 
courts in Scotland. Can the critical opinions of Professor Smith 
be harmonized with the Confession of Faith? The Confession 
does not say that Moses wrote Deuteronomy, but it says that 
it pleased God after revealing his will “to commit the same 
wholly unto writing,” and that all the books of the canon “are 
given by inspiration of God.” Professor Smith believes in 
the inspiration of the Scripture, and declares that the doc- 
trine is not affected by his critical opinions. Much depends, 
of course, on what is meant by inspiration. Thus Schultz,’ as 
Dr. Curtiss has pointed out, maintains that the presence of 
mythical elements in the Old Testament is not incompatible 
with inspiration. But by inspiration he means only the filling 
of the sacred writer “ with the spirit of the true religion.” “The 


1 Alttestamentliche Theologie, s. 36. 
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spirit of revelation illumines the moral and religious life and 
gives knowledge of the divine will.” But he does not cor- 
rect the errors of experience or purify our sense-perceptions 
or prevent an author from mistaking a legend for history. But 
in the case under discussion it is to be considered whether Pro- 
fessor Smith’s opinions regarding Deuteronomy can be harmo- 
nized with the Confession of Faith which teaches the divine 
authorship of the Bible. Professor Candlish maintains that they 
can, through the principle which gives the title to his ingenious 
pamphlet, and which is the main ground of his argument, must 
be regarded as thoroughly untenable. Adopting the words of 
the Confession that the “Spirit of God bearing witness by 
and with the Scriptures in the heart of man is alone able fully 
to persuade it that they are the very Word of God,” he con- 
cludes that our belief in the authority of Scripture is “ inde- 
pendent of criticism ; both the ‘ lower’ or textual and grammati- 
cal, whose functions it is to ascertain what is the original and 
correct reading and the real meaning of the sacred writers, 
and what is called the ‘higher’ or historical criticism, which 
aims at an understanding of the various parts of Scripture 
and their historical connections.”* Suppose, however, that it 
were ascertained by means of the ‘lower’ criticism that all 
the passages which teach the doctrine of _ infallibility 
and inspiration were spurious or improperly rendered; 
and suppose that in the sphere of the higher criticism 
it were conclusively proved that the Pauline Epistles are for- 
geries, and that the Gospels were not written until the third 
century. Should we continue to believe that those Scriptures 
were inspired, and that they were committed to writing by the 
Lord as it pleased him? It is hardly possible that we should 
believe any such thing. Professor Candlish’s principle is clearly 
wrong. It will not do to suppose that we can dispense with 
the testimony which the Scriptures give to their inspiration 
and continue to maintain and defend the doctrine of inspiration, 
on the ground of the “ witness of the Spirit.” The very whole- 
some doctrine of the Confession is put to very bad use when it is 


1 Authority of Scripture independent of Criticism, p. 1. 
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made to support Professor Candlish’s theory ; for it must not be 
forgotten that the subjective and the objective testimony are not 
“independent :” they are correlative and mutually corroborative. 
Besides, it seems to be forgotten that the “ witness of the Spirit” 
is as properly a subject of psychological inquiry as the Pentateuch 
is of critical dissection, and that corresponding to a naturalistic 
criticism of the Bible there is sure to be a naturalistic philoso- 
phy of religion. Professor Candlish argues far more effectively 
when he shows from the church’s experience in the past that it 
is possible to adopt opinions respecting portions of the Bible 
very different from those which were once entertained without 
thereby invalidating the belief in the Bible’s divine inspiration. 
The citation of these examples, however, furnishes no principle 
under which the proposition for which Professor Candlish is 
contending can be subsumed. For granting that we may be- 
lieve in the inspiration of the Book of Job though we held it 

to be a dramatic composition, it would not follow that we can 
_ likewise believe in the plenary inspiration and divine authorship 
of the Book of Deuteronomy if, in spite of what it professes to 
teach and of what our Lord has said, we have come to the 
conclusion that it belongs to the reign of King Josiah. Dr. 
Bannerman recognizes this distinction in a passage quoted by 
Professor Candlish, and which may be italicized here: “ Jt 
depends very much on the form in which these theories as to 
the origin of some of the sacred books are advocated whether 
they do or do not in reality contradict the doctrine of plenary inspt- 
ration.” 

It would have been a better defence of Professor Smith’s 
doctrinal harmony with the Confession to have said that in- 
asmuch as the Old Testament canon as it existed in the time 
of our Lord and his apostles was quoted and referred to by 
them repeatedly as divine, authoritative, infallible, and inspired, 
therefore, whatever opinion we may be forced to adopt re- 
specting the authorship of Deuteronomy, the inspiration of the 
book as part of the canon is beyond dispute. But even then it 
would possibly be said in reply that if we have been so mistaken 
regarding the words of our Lord and the teachings of the New 
Testament respecting the authorship of the Pentateuch, why may 
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we not have been equally mistaken as to the scope of the passages 
which have heretofore been supposed to teach inspired infalli- 
bility ? And here is seen one of the special difficulties by which 
this problem is beset. If it were only through Deuteronomy 
that we knew the inspiration of Deuteronomy, unquestionably 
the critical conclusions that are under discussion would be re- 
garded as incompatible with its inspiration. But we are placed 
in a position where on the one hand, if the critics are correct, we 
feel that inspiration must be given up, and where on the other 
hand our belief in the New Testament makes us confident that 
whatever the critics may prove, the inspiration of the book is 
indubitable. What then is to bedone? Shall it be said in an @ 
priori way that the critical conclusions must be wrong, for they 
are incompatible with inspiration ? or, remembering the errors of 
@ priori reasoning in former times, shall it be said that the best 
way to know what is compatible with inspiration is to ascertain 
by rigid inductive inquiry what is really true respecting the con- 
tents and origin of the Scriptures? Were there no great in- 
terests involved, did the church not feel the great responsibility 
that rests upon her as the guardian of sacred truth, no doubt the 
latter view would find more general support. But as the case now 
stands the question just raised is one about which the wisest and 
most conservative men may not unreasonably differ, and the per- 
plexities of the case ought not to be forgotten by those who wish 
to regard it with judicial fairness. But it can be argued, and witha 
degree of force that should not be overlooked, that these critical 
conclusions regarding Deuteronomy are only hypotheses ; that 
they are adopted in explanation of facts which can as well be 
explained on the supposition that Moses wrote the book that 
goes by his name; that they have not received the general 
support of evangelical critics; that they are naturally affiliated 
with an anti-Christian, if not an anti-theistic philosophy ; that 
they are hard to reconcile with the utterances of our Lord; 
that they do not appear consistent even though it may not be 
possible to prove that they are inconsistent with with the doc- 
trine that the Book of Deuteronomy was by God himself re- 
duced to writing and was given by his inspiration ; that if adopt- 
ed they would tend to weaken belief in the “ infallible truth and 
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divine authority” of the book; and that therefore they cannot 
be regarded as otherwise than out of harmony with the Confes- 
sion of Faith. ; 

But with many minds a stronger objection to these modern 
views of Deuteronomy than that they conflict with the doctrine 
of inspiration will be that they conflict with the teachings of 
our Lord. Professor Smith does not feel that the words of 
our Saviour can be held as deciding the question of authorship, 
and he distinctly says that if he did he would “ feel himself to 
be on very dangerous and untenable ground.” Those who adopt 
the modern views of the Pentateuch will be obliged to say that 
our Lord did not refer to Moses as a person but as a system. 
But by the vast majority of evangelical scholars the words of 
Christ are held to be unequivocal affirmations of Mosaic author- 
ship, and therefore as one of the strongest arguments against the 
conclusions of recent criticism. There are few evangelical think- 
_ ers who will not assent to the words of a recent writer who says: 
“ A thorough sifting of the chief passages in which Moses and the - 
law are mentioned by gospel critics leaves no doubt on the truth 


of the following positions: Fzrs¢, that Moses is spoken of asa man 
and not asa system, precisely as David and Solomon are spoken 
of; and second, that the Hebrew law as a whole, in other words 


991 


the Five Books, are ascribed to him. The critics are wrong, or 
Christ is wrong, or the words of Christ do not mean what they 
would naturally be taken to imply. These are the alternatives 
that Pentateuchal investigation places before the world. It may 
be too much to say that a church should impose a particular 
meaning upon the words of our Lord and make the adoption of 
it a condition of ministerial standing. Yet no one can fail to 
see that exegetical difficulties will spring up in other portions of 
the Scriptures if it is allowed that these words have always been 
misunderstood. It is not wise for men to say, as some have 
said, that the prosecution of Professor Smith is a mere matter 
regarding the authorship of a book. It is about the author- 
ship of a book, but it is also about questions that lie very close 
to the Christian’s heart. 


1 Deuteronomy, the People’s Book, p. 282. 
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If the foregoing remarks have in any degree served the pur- 
pose for which they were written, they have shown that the 
case which is in progress in Scotland is not the best that could 
be imagined for testing the devotion of the Free Church to the 
Westminster symbols. There being no explicit contradiction 
of the Confession in what Professor Smith has said, but only an 
inferential one based on the logical effect of what he has said, 
and that inference being of different degrees of strength in dif- 
ferent minds, it is easy to see that there is not the opportunity 
of testing the church’s loyalty to the Confession and the value 
that is attached to the doctrine of inspiration that there would 
be if the case were one where the Assembly was to be brought 
to a vote in regard to a plain and unmistakable denial or con- 
tradiction of the Westminster doctrine of inspiration. 

It would be vain to deny that the leaven of modern thought 
is at work in Scotland. In every church there is likely to be a 
Broad Church party, a Narrow Church party, a High Church 
party, and a Low Church party. These parties belong to all 
countries and all denominations, and it is-useless to ignore the 
fact that the relative strength of the Broad Church party is some- 
what on the increase. It is in America; there is every reason 
to suppose that it is in Scotland. 

Dogmatic theclogy does not seem to be in great favor in 
Scotland at the present time. This, however, would indi- 
cate an indifference to doctrine rather than a tendency to 
doctrinal aberration. Systems of theology have not been 
produced in Scotland for many a day. The age is critical; 
and when a theological question is deaJt with it is very apt 
to be treated from the standpoint of historical development, 
and according to a method borrowed from apologetics. The 
method that formerly prevailed of culling proof-texts from all 
quarters, without reference to the connection in which they are 
found, does not find as much favor as it once did; and it is 
likely that the critico-historical methods of the present day will 
leave their mark upon the dogmatic theology—not its matter, 
but its method—of the future. And this suggests that in view 
of the peculiar phases of current discussion, the distinction should 
be clearly made between the dogmatic and the apologetic aspect 
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of the doctrine of inspiration. The statements of the West- 
minster Assembly on the subject of inspiration are admirably 
clear, and the minister who cannot subscribe to them can 
have noproper home in a church that makes the Westminster 
the symbols the term of ministerial fellowship. Speaking of 
Confession’s doctrine of inspiration Dr. Martin well says: 
“Very singularly it is its glory and perfection to be at once 
the minimum and the maximum of what is required in the 
matter on hand. As an office-bearer in Christ’s church, I 
will not profess less, and I will not consent to be bound by 
more.” No doubt it would seriously affect the system of 
Christian theology if the doctrine of inspiration were aban- 
doned. But i: is too much to say that to give up Inspira- 
tion is equivalent to giving up Christianity. In these days of 
doubt the minister of Christ is more than likely to meet men 
who are not satisfied that a verse of Scripture is the end of 

argument, and who may not be able to overcome certain diffi- 
- culties of belief pertaining to particular portions of Scripture, 
while they have no difficulty or little difficulty in receiving 
as true the historical facts of the New Testament, and in be- 
lieving in the divine nature and atoning work of the Son of. 
God. It will not do to say that all these difficulties of belief 
must be disposed of before the inquirer is told to give himself 
to the Saviour in whose supreme divinity and sympathetic man- 
hood he already believes; and it is by no means a belittling 
or disparagement of inspiration to say that 4 man may love and 
honor his Saviour, whose views on this subject would not accord 
with the Westminster standard of orthodoxy. And in the de- 
bate with scepticism, it is not good generalship to put forward 
the argument for inspiration, and affirm that Christianity stands 
or falls with it. Nor should the Christian advocate fail to take 
advantage of the fact that he has an a fortiori argument in the 
defence of Christianity ; for if Christianity as a divine system 
can be proved as it can be proved on historical grounds, much 
more can be proved when it is shown that the historical evidence 
that supports it is itself part of a divine revelation. Friends of the 
Bible are therefore taking a wrong method of meeting the views 
of Professor Smith when they say that to give up the Mosaic 
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authorship of Deuteronomy is practically to give up Christian- . 
ity. The conclusion is not warranted, and it does injustice to 


the invincible position which the Christian religion occupies in 
the world. 


FRANCIS L. PATTON. 





SPELLING REFORM. 


HERE wer 5,658,144 persons of ten years old and over 
who reported themselvs illiterates at the last census of 
the United States, one fifth of the whole population. The 
“‘ nearly illiterate” ar estimated to be as many more; so that 
nearly half of the citizens of this republic cannot read well 
enuf to do them any good. Twenty-one per cent of our 
nativ citizens cannot write. Ignorance is blind and bad. Of 
the criminals in England and Wales in 1871-1872 thirty-four per 
cent wer illiterate, sixty-three nearly illiterate ; only three per 
cent could read and write. _ They ar out of the reach of Bibles 
and all the influence of the press. 

In England they ar worse off than we ar. Illiterates there 
ar reckond at thirty-three per cent of the population. In other 
Protestant countries of Europe they ar comparativly few. In 
Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, there ar none to speak ' 
of; in Germany, as a whole, they count twelv per cent, but 
some of the states hav none. 

One of the causes of the excessiv illiteracy among the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples is the difficulty of the English spelling. 
We ar now having ernest testimony to this fact from scholars 
and educators in England. A few years ago the suffrage was 
extended, and the statesmen said, “ We must educate our mas- 
ters.” A system of public schools was establisht. Prof. Max 
Miiller, in an article in favor of spelling reform, says that the 
highest point attempted in the new schools was that the pupil — 
should be able to read with tolerable ease and expression a pas- 
sage from a newspaper, and spell the same with tolerable accu- 
racy. About 200,000 complete the course every year. Ninety 
per cent of these leav without reaching the grade just men- 
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tiond. There ar five lower grades. Eighty per cent fall 
short of the fifth grade, and sixty per cent fall short of the 
fourth. The bulk of the children, therfore, pass thru the 
government schools without lerning to read and spell tolera- 
bly. The time and money which wer to hav educated the 
new masters of England ar wasted in a vain attempt to teach 
them to read and spell. 

Dr. Morell, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, 
points out very clearly the cause of this failure. “The main 
difficulty of reading English,” he says, “ arises from the intrinsic 
irregularity of the English language. A confusion of ideas sets 
in in the mind of the child respecting the powers cf the letters, 
which is very slowly and very painfully cleard up by chance, 
habit, or experience, and his capacity to know words is gaind 
by an immense series of tentativ efforts. . . . It appears 
that out of 1972 failures in the Civil Servicc examinations, 1866 
candidates wer pluckt for spelling—that is, eighteen out of every 
nineteen who faild, faild in spelling. It is certain that the ear 
is no guide in the spelling of English, rather the reverse, and 
that it is almost necessary to form a personal acquaintance with 
each individual word. It would, in fact, require a study of 
Latin, French, and Anglo-Saxon to enable a person to spell with 
faultless accuracy, but this, in most cases, is impossible.” 

Max Miiller enforces it in this wise : 

“The question, then, that will hav to beanswerd sooner or later is this: 
‘Can this unsystematic system of spelling English be allowd to 9 on 
forever?’ Is every English child, as compared with other children, to be 
mulcted in two or three years of his life in order to lern it? Ar the lower 
classes to go thru school without lerning to read and write their own 
language intelligently? And is the country to pay millions every year for 
this utter failure of national education? I do not believ or think that 
such a state of things will be allowd to go on forever, particularly as a 
remedy is at hand. I consider that the sooner it is taken in hand the 
better. There is a motiv power behind these fonetic reformers which Arch- 
bishop Trench has hardly taken into account. I mean the misery endured 
by millions of children at schools, who might lern in one year, and with 
real advantage to themselvs, what they now require four or five years to 
lern, and seldom succeed in lerning after all.” 


As we approach the reform of English spelling from this 
direction we naturally regard writing as a contrivance for com- 
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munication, as apparatus for teaching, as part of the machinery 
of civilization and progress; and the amendment of it is seen to 
be like the improvement of other labor-saving machinery. (It is 
doutful whether the invention of the steam-engin or the tele- 
graf contributes as much to the welfare of man as would the 
invention and introduction of a good fonetic system of spell- 
ing. The difference between a family who can read and one 
who cannot is vastly more important than the difference between 
a family that uses railroads and telegrafs and one that does not. 

The essential idea of good alfabetic writing is that each 
elementary sound hav its own sign, and each sign its own 
sound. In a perfect alfabet, to be sure, the characters would 
be easy to write and to distinguish, and shapely; like sounds 
would hav like signs; and like series of sounds would hav series 
of signs with like analogies of form; each character would sug- 
gest the position of the organs of speech in making it. All the 
world should use the same signs with the same values. Derived 
.alfabets should be esteemd better as they incidentally embody 
more important history. But none of these incidental qualities 
should be permitted to interfere with the essential purpose of 
an alfabet, the easy communication of thought by signs of vocal 
sounds. 

When the English spelling is judgd by this standard, it is 
seen to be defectiv in many ways. 

The language was reduct to writing in Roman letters by 
Roman missionaries. They used the letters with the powers 
which they then had in Latin. But there wer many more sounds 
than letters, and the alfabet was eked out with runes and di- 
grafs. Then came the Norman Conquest. The Anglo-Saxons 
and Normans threw their languages into a sort of hotchpotch. 
Many of the words of each race wer hard for the other race to 
pronounce. The scholars wer disposed to spell their nativ words 
in the old book fashion, and the other words as the people pro- 
noun¢t them. Silent letters wer left standing, and strange let- 
ters wer inserted to no purpose in ill-directed attempts to rep- 
resent the strange utterances. Then a shifting took place of the 
whole gamut, so to speak, of the vowel sounds. The open and 
mixt vowels became closer: @ as in far changed to the sound 
of ¢ (i.e. a in fate) or o (i.e. a in wall or o in home); e as in they 
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changed to the sound of 2 (i.e. e in me); 0 changed its sound to 
u (i.e. 00 in moon). The close vowels z and x, on the contrary, 
lengthend into difthongs by taking before them the sound of 
a in far; long 7 as in mine (i.e. ai) had’ been pronoungt as in 
machine; ou (i.e. au) as in house (Old E. kas) had been pro- 
nounct as “ in rude. Meantime printing had come into use. 
Caxton brought over a force of Dutch printers, who set up 
manuscripts, as best they could, with many an objurgation. 
People ceast at last to feel any necessity for keeping sounds 
and signs together. The written words hav come to be asso- 
ciated with the spoken words as wholes without reference to 
the sounds which the separate letters would indicate. Changes 
in,the sounds go on without record in the writing. Ingenious 
etymologists slip in new silent letters as records of history drawn 
from their imagination. Old monsters propagate themselvs in 
the congenial environment, and altogether we hav attaind the 
worst spelling on the planet. And we hav been proud of it, and 
we ar fond of it. 

This has been especially tru of the literary class in America. 
We had some insurrectionary movement, to be sure, agenst 
Dr. Johnson, when he was first acknowledgd soveren arbiter of 
these matters, and set the stamp of authority on the spelling 
of the London printing offices. Dr. Franklin and Noah Web- 
ster and other patriots of that time wer for having an American 
language, if necessary, as well as an American nation. They 
wrote and printed in fonetic spelling. But after the revolu- 
tionary ardor past, the literary class turnd with renewd affec- 
tion to the old country, the old home. Favorit English editions 
of Shakespeare and Milton, Addison and Locke, Pope and Dry- 
den, with now and then an old folio of Ben Jonson, or Chaucer, 
or Piers Plowman, with a grandfather’s name on it, easily out- 
rankt both Webster and Franklin. The very paper and binding, 
and the spelling, wer sweet and venerable. By and by arose 
Sir Walter Scott and Byron, Wordsworth and Coleridge, and 
all their host. The talk of an American language past away or 
retired to the backwoods. And whenever schemes of reformd 
spelling wer broacht, as they wer now and then, the literary 
class took them as a kind of personal insult and overwhelmd 
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the reformers with immesurable reproach and inextinguishable 
lafter. 

It is only within the last twenty years that this glamer has 
cleard, but a complete revolution has at last taken place in the 
views of our scholars. What we call the spirit of the age works 
powerfully upon them ; they ar no longer content to be spec- 
tators merely, and critics, readers of records and solvers of the 
riddles of the past. They wish to do something for the future, 
to aid in improving the estateof man. They wish to make their 
own studies fruitful, to improve language and the means of com- 
municating it. Every student of filology studies the science 
of vocal sounds and the history of writing. The spelling of the 
English language embarrasses them in all their studies, and is 
the opprobrium of English scholarship. They wish to reform 
it. “Iwas prejudict formerly,” says the Hon. Geo. P. Marsh, 
American Minister to Italy, “as most scholars wer, agenst 

_orthografic novelties, but the argument is too strong on the 
other side, and I should be glad to see a fonetic spelling in 
English.” So says our venerable chief; so say we all. 

In attempting to set forth with some detail the nature and 
extent of the changes which it is desirable to make in our Eng- 
lish spelling, it is to be rememberd that language is a record as 
well as apparatus for immediate communication. Scholars spend 
much of their time upon old books and monuments. The fi- 
lologist rivals the geologist in reading the records of the race in 
the fossils of language. He is the historian of times before 
history. He is apt to think of writing mainly as record. If we 
approach the subject from this direction, we find that written 
records are valuable to the filologist just in proportion as they 
are accurate records of the speech as spoken from year to year. 
“What is important for the filologist,” says Prof. Hadley, “is 
that he should know the condition of a language at any givn 
period of the past, that he may be able to trace it thru its 
successiv changes to its latest form. Now in doing this he 
must depend mainly on the spelling, the writing. If this be 
maintaind invariable from age to age amid all mutations of 
spoken words, the filologist is deprived of his most service- 
able guide.” A host of scholars ar pursuing the historical study 
of the English language. They must know the pronunciation 

9 
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of the language at its several epochs ; but they find etymologi- 
cal and scientific truth is buried under piles of rubbish moun- 
tain-high. The facts hav to be uneartht one by one from old 
grammars and dictionaries, or made out by induction from the 
meter and rimes of the poets, and by reasonings from the laws 
of letter-change. The difficulty of these investigations, and the 
surprising nature of the facts, may well awaken attention. The 
huge volumes in which Mr. Ellis has collected the materials for 
the study of the history of English pronunciation ar impressiv 
witnesses agenst the spelling in which the facts wer buried. 

“T would giv a good deal,” says Prof. Hadley, “to get a 
Fonetic Nuz of Chaucer’s time, that I might know how far some 
important fenomena of the modern language—as for instance _ 
the change of @ to ¢, of.éto Zz, and of Z to ai—had establisht 
themselvs five centuries ago.” 

’ The Ormulum, a metrical parafrase of Bible lessons, which 
no one red for generations or ever would hav red for its literary 
interest, is tresured as the most important relic of its time, and 
reprinted in costly editions, because the author tried to repre- 
sent his pronunciation by spelling according to a regular sys- 
tem. 

What the scholars want for historical spelling is a simple and 
uniform fonetic system, which shall record the current pronun- 
ciation. If the written word is made a different thing from the 
spoken, and has a history of its own, as in English, the materials 
of science ar lost. The spoken language is the most interest- 
ing and important of the creations of man. The writing is but 
the sign of a sign, of rifling importance in itself, and its proper 
function, whether as record or apparatus of communication, is 
truthfully to represent the present speech. 

In this sense the American Philological Association has 
spoken. In response to many appeals, a Committee on Spelling 
. Reform was appointed by it in 1875. It consisted of Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, of Yale College ; Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Yale 
College; Prof. F. J. Child, of Harvard University; Prof. F. A. 
March, of Lafayette College; and Prof. S. S. Haldemann, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. They presented a report in 1876, 
which describes an ideal alfabet as having one sign and only one 
for each elementary sound, and declares that “the Roman.alfabet 
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is so widely and firmly establisht in use among the leading civil- 
ized nations that it cannot be displaced: in adapting it to im- 
proved use for English, the efforts of scholars should be directed 
towards its use with uniformity and in conformity with other 
nations.” This was the Centennial year. An International 
Convention for the amendment of English orthografy met at 
Philadelphia in August, which organized a Spelling Reform As- 
sociation, and calld on the Philological Association for more 
definit direction. In 1877 an additional report was made by 
the committee, which gave a Roman alfabet for English use. It 
fixes the old letters in their Roman and Anglo-Saxon powers as 
nearly as may be: a as in far, b,c (=k, g), d, e as in met and 
they, f, g as in go, h,t as in pick and pique, 7,1, m, n, o as in no, p, 
r,s asin so,t,uas in full and réle,v,w, y,z. It uses the follow- 
ing digrafs for consonant sounds: ¢/ as in thin, dh = th in thine, 
sh as in she, zh= 2 in azure, ng as in sing, ch as in church ; it 
declares that there arthree pairs of vowels unknown to the erly 
Romans, which need new letters: those in fat, fare, in not, nor, 
and in dut, darn. For these some modifications of a, 0, and uw ar 
recommended. The long vowels ar to be distinguisht from the 
short by a diacritical mark when great exactness is required. 
The difthongs ar az for z in find, au for ou in house, of as in otl, iu 
or yu for u in music, unit. With this alfabet the English 
language can be spelt according to its sounds. The report 
which set it forth was adopted by the Philological Association, 
no one dissenting ; and also by the Spelling Reform Association. 
If our language wer spelt by it, it would at once become easy 
for our children and for the illiterate to lern. They could read 
it right off as soon as they lernd their letters. It would be 
easy also for all who read French, German, Latin, Greek, or 
Anglo-Saxon. It would make the lerning of foren tungs easy. 
It would fix the school pronunciation of Latin and Greek. We 
should pronounce, of course, as the Romans did, for that would 
be our natural reading of the letters. No one would think of 
studying up a pronunciation so remote and difficult as our Eng- 
lish method would then become, or of making a /ingua Franca 
of good old Latin, after the manner of the so-called Continental 
method. It would revive the speech of our old English authors. 
Shakespeare would be troubled to understand Hamlet as we 
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now read it; Chaucer could make little of the “Canterbury 
Tales.” 

All this seems to promise fairly. Why not begin at once to 
write and print in the proposed alfabet? The scholars ar 
obliged to admit that the change would be too great in an im- 
mediate and complete adoption of it. The report of the com- 
mittee says that “the use of these letters with only these powers. 
and the dropping of all silent letters will so change the look of 
large numbers of words that they will not be recognized at 
sight.” It cannot be introdugt into the newspapers or the com- 
mon literature of a generation who know no spelling but the 
old. There must be gradual progress, a transition period, in the 
issues of the popular press. The ideal alfabet is a guide to 
direct the minor changes. It may also come into immediate 
use in the schools in teaching beginners to read, and in scientific 
publications, as an alternativ or key alfabet. All our dictionaries, 
for example, need such an alfabet to giv the pronunciation. So 
do filological essays, geografical works, and many others. 
Once made familiar in these ways, a perfect fonetic spelling may 
gradually displace the old. 

Turning now to processes of gradual amendment of the 
standard spelling, it may be well to quote the language of the 
filologists : 

“It does not seem desirable to attempt such sweeping changes as to 
leav the general speech without a standard, or to render it unintelligible 
to common readers; but the changes adopted in our standards of the writ- 
ten speech hav laggd far behind those made in the spoken language, and 
the present seems to be a favorable time for a rapid reform of many of the 
worst discrepancies. The committee think that a considerable list of words. 
may be made, in which the spelling may be changed, by dropping silent 
letters and otherwise, so as to make them better conform to the analogies 
of the language and draw them nearer to our sister languages and to a gen- 
eral alfabet, and yet leav them recognizable by common readers; and 
that the publication of such a list under the authority of this Association 


would do much to accelerate the progress of our standards and the general 
reform of our spelling.” 


This was in 1875. In 1878 it was further reported: 


“In accordance with the plan of preparing a list of words for which an 
amended spelling may be adopted concurrent with that now in use, as sug- 
gested by President J. Hammond Trumbull, at the session of 1875, and 
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favorably reported upon by the committee of that session, the committee 
now present the following words as the beginning of such list, and recom- 
mend them for immediate use: Ar, catalog, definit, gard, giv, hav, infinit, 
div, tho, thru, wisht,” 


The Spelling Reform Association has in the same way taken 
up and specially recommended haz, giv, and Liv. 

These ar cautious advances. Large numbers of words might 
be added to the lists without serious inconvenience. The per- 
sons in danger of inconvenience ar mostly those who hav 
some literary scholarship, who read much and spell well, and 
notice more or less the resemblance of words to other words, to 
Latin, or Greek, or French, or German. Scholars by emphasis 
know the laws of change in sounds, and like best the best repre- 
sentation of the sounds. The great mass of the people do not 
spell well enough to be troubled by these changes. They do not 
know but “Nasby” spells as well as anybody. The literary 
scholars must hav special consideration in making changes. It 
would seem that they would all be in favor of amending the 
spelling of certain classes of unfonetically spelt words. 

1. Words in which the unfonetic spelling suggests mistaken 
etymology or history, such as sland, erlier t/and, Anglo-Saxon 
ig-land (ig, Icelandic ey, meaning zs/e), in which a silent s has 
been inserted, as if it wer from ¢s/e and Latin zmsula; sovereign, 
Milton’s sovran, Latin superanus, spelt as tho it wer from reign ; 
foreign, quite like sovereign; rhyme, erlier rime, Anglo-Saxon, 
Icelandic, Old High German rim, misspelt to simulate a Greek 
derivativ like rhythm; ache, erlier ake, simulating Greek &yos; 
righteous, giving itself out as a Latin adjectiv in -osus, but really 
Anglo-Saxon riht-wis, wise as to right ; shame-faced, which was 
shame-fSast, like steadfast ; delight, erlier delit, old French delit-er, 
which looks like ight; comptroller, which suggests compute, and 
not the real counter-roll or duplicate check-roll from which the 
controller takes his name; Zatars wer made TJartars by a 
French king’s pun— Well may they be calld Zartars, for their 
deeds ar thoseof fiends from Zartarus ;” glamour, older glamer, 
givs itself out asa Latin word, and leads us far from the famous 
ghost G/lamr of the Icelandic saga and the Scottish tradition, 
with whom its associations belong; scissors, which some fonetic 
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calculator has proved capable of being correctly spelt according 
to English analogies, in 596,580 different ways, was in English 
stsowres, French ctseaux, or old French cisotres, and whether 
scissors be etymologically a simulation of or a transformation into 
Latin scissor, it is a most amendable word: scent, erlier sent, 
French sentir, Latin sentire, has ac that might excuse one for 
saying that it throws the etymologist off the scent, if anything 
could excuse so vile a pun; whole, erlier sole, has lost the evi- 
dence of its kinship to hale, heal, holy, and the like; coud, older 
coude, from can, has a silent 7, which would lead one to suppose 
that it was from a present which ended in /,as should from shall, 
would from will; aghast, erlier agast, terrified, follows ghost with 
its inserted 4; accurse, erlier acurse, from Anglo-Saxon 4- in- 
tensive, and curse, simulates by its unfonetic double consonant a 
Latin origin and the prefix ad-; many words are like it: affair, 
French a faire, i.e. ado; afford, a forth ; affright, from a-fyrhtan; 
affray, past participle correctly afraid; annoy, erlier anot, old 
French ano, from Latin zz odio, and so on thru the prefixes; a/ 
Zegro is transformd from Latin alacrum; hurricane, French 
ouragan, Spanish huracan, a word from one of the languages of 
the aborigines of America, doubles its 7 to persuade etymologists 
that it hurries the canes. The doubled consonants, never correct 
for pronunciation, ar a nest of etymological blunders, and the 
digraf vowels ar as bad. 

2. Somewhat different from these sheer blunders are those 
words in which their unfonetic spelling points to some remote 
derivation, but yet disguises the history of the words. To fol- 
low up the double consonants, a very large part of the apparent 
compounds of Latin prefixes suggest a mistake. The words ar 
not really Latin compounds, but French. Many with ad., for 
example, wer made in French with the French a, and in French 
and erly English ar so spelt. The double consonant is a 
modern insertion, which falsifies the sound and the history to 
giv the remote school-Latin. Such ar accompany, old French 
acompaignier, compounded of a and compaignier, to which there 
is no school-Latin word corresponding; erly English acoint, 
Latin cognitus, disguised now in the form acquaint ; acomplice ; 
acomplish ; address, erlier adress, French adresser ; afirm; afix; 
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afront; agrieve; alegeance; alie, old French alier, ally; apease, 
French @ pats; apratse, a prets ; arears ; asuage; aturneye, attor- 
ney, etc. These examples, taken from the beginning of the 
alfabet, may well make the stickler for historical spelling look 
twice at a double consonant wherever he sees it. But the doub- 
ling of a letter is a comparativly unobtrusiv matter. There 
ar many other examples which ar singly more striking. Debt 
seems to say that it has been lately contracted from the Latin 
debit-, and that the 4 is still herd. But the old English and the 
, French before it wer dette; the 6 is a modern insertion, and 
‘never has been pronoungt, except as a personal affectation, 
such.as is ridiculed by Shakespeare in “ Love’s Labor’s Lost.” 
Doubt, the old doute, French douter, has in the same way pickt up 
the 4 of Latin dudztare; receipt, older receite, has the p of Latin 
receptus ; feign, old English fein, fain, from old French faindre, 
has assumed the g of Latin jingo. 

3. There ar many words which hav letters in them which con- 
tribute nothing towards ancient history, and falsify the present. 
Words ending in silent e¢ after a short syllable ar examples. 
This ¢ tells no history, it is prevailingly an orthografic expe- 
dient to denote that the vowel before it is long: it lengthens fat 
into fate, dit into dite, fin into fine, not into note, and the like. 
Whenever it follows a short vowel, therefore, it is false as well 
as wasteful: genuin is standard English pronunciation, genuine 
is a vulgar corruption ; /av spells the word intended, ave should 
rime with gave, slave, knave, rave, etc. We ought to write im- 
becil, medicin, treatis, favorit, hypocrit, infinit, definit, indicativ, 
subjunctiv, and the like. Several hundred words belong to this 
class, in great part lerned terms from Greek or Latin, and com- 
mon to many languages. To scholars they look more natural 
and scholarly, as the Germans and most of the Europeans write 
them, without the final ¢. This is one of the amendments which 
givs best promise of general adoption. The Spelling Reform 
Association publish as one of their rules for immediate use, 
“Omit silent ¢ after a short vowel,” and five of the eleven new 
spellings recommended by the Philological Association ar ex- 
amples of it—definit, giv, hav, infinit, liv. 

4. There ar words which retain silent letters that indicate 
their former connection with some other language. Occasional 
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strangers of this kind may be receivd as guests, and their 
foren dress be accepted. But such a dress will always hav a 
foren air, and when words ar naturalized, that fact should be 
made to appear in their spelling. Several classes of French forms 
hav in this sense outlivd their time. Such is -we as it appears in 
catalogue, demagogue, dialogue, pedagogue, harangue, colleague, and 
the like. This is an orthografic expedient in French to denote 
the hard sound of the g before it, and in English it is in these 
words of no force whatever. It was a cumbrous contrivance at 
the best, and it seems impossible that any one should desire to 
perpetuate it and disguise the original Greek as well as the living 
English in this antic semblance. 

Very similar is the -me of programme and the -fe of cigarette, 
etiquette, parquette, coguette, and the like. Here also belong 
the silent letters of Greek combinations, which the Anglo-Saxon 
tung refuses to make: fh and ¢h in phthisic, Milton's ¢zzzic, Ital- 
ian and Spanish ¢zsica ; g in gm,as apothegm ; h in rh, as in rhet- 
ortc, rhubarb, catarrh ; min mn, as in mnemonic; pin pn, as in 
pneumatic ; and there ar more. These ar hard for our Grecians to 
giv up, not on their own account, of course; for they would 
know the words however they might be spelt; but on account 
of others, who ought to be made to lern Greek or not write 
English. 

5. To make our record accurate, historical spelling should 
drop all letters from each word which do not help to indicate its 
present pronunciation. The a should be dropt from ea pro- 
nounct as ¢ short, as in feather, leather, head, read, heaven, health, 
wealth, zealous,etc. Many of these ar old spellings: Anglo-Saxon 
Sedher, German feder ;- Anglo-Saxon ledher, German /eder ; 
L. Latin zelosus. The e should drop from ez with the sound of 2, 
as in forfeit, surfeit, counterfeit; u from uz in biscuit, circuit, and 
conduit; « from ze in friend; u from guard, build; o from 
leopard. 

Silent gh should be dropt asin though, although, through, 
which should be written tho, altho, thru; silent 6 should go as 
in lamb; limb, Anglo-Saxon lim; thumb, Anglo-Saxon thum ; 
numb, Anglo-Saxon num ; cas in scepter, scimitar ; g as in gnash, 
gnarl, gnaw ; kas in knee, kneel, knife; las in balm, psalm; nas 
in autumn, solemn; w as in who, whoop. 
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6. Some words need to be respelt with new letters; one, not 
long ago pronounct as spelt, as it still is in its compounds a/one, 
at-one, at-one-ment, on-ly, should now be spelt wun ; rough should 
be spelt ruf, and so enuf, tuf, and the like. 

All these classes of words seem proper objects of reform even 
for those who wish to retain the general spelling of our language, 
and only seek to correct the errors which hav been embodied in 
it, and to make it a truthful record of the speech and reliable 
material for its history. If they would seriously enter on these 
reforms, we should make rapid progress towards a well-spelt 
language. The spelling reformers, however, believ that no one 
‘who fully comprehends the extent and relations of these amend- 
ments will fail to take the final step, and approve a thoro fonetic 
spelling. 

I. It may be said, in the first place, that a very large propor- 
tion of our words hav been regular in their changes of sound 
from their Latin, Greek, or Anglo-Saxon originals, and when 
once they ar all spelt uniformly, the regular correspondences of 
the new and the old will be clearly seen by every one who sees 
the words, just as they ar now between the different letters 
which correspond in English and German according to Grimm’s 
law. 

It is quite a change from ¢h to d, but the two spellings get 
to seem almost the same when we notice that English than is 
German denn; thank, dank ; that, dass; thatch, decken ; the, 
der, die, das; thick, dick; thief, died; thorn, dorn, and so on 
thru the alfabet. For that matter, indeed, our historical frends 
hav a special liking for those changes which we ar used to 
making in putting Greek into Roman letters; v must bey; x, 
Cc; Q, ph, and so on. Can one who has herd Homer sing his 
apametbomenos see fonetik or filosofi without a shudder ? 

And yet fonetik is the very Greek govnrix-0s, the natural 
old form of it in Roman letters; pwpis fur; pavat, fari; Fabius, 
@afii0s, and the like. But when the Greeklings at Rome began 
to affect a pure Athenian accent, and retaind in words newly 
taken from Greek the old sound for g, which had been that of » 
followed by 4, they wrote gh in such words to represent their 
way of sounding it. The fashion past away at Rome. The 
Italians, like the Spaniards, hav returnd to 7. They write and 
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print filosofia. Why should we keep on with the ph of philosophy, 
and with the y, the elegance of whose final flourish hardly atones 
for its false suggestion of an old upsilon, unless, indeed, it may 
be said for ff# that our latest fashion of studying Greek and 
Latin is an archeological method, and devotes itself mainly to 
exploring. and reviving the minutiz of ancient peculiarities, so 
as to free our minds as far as possible from the habits and in- 
terests of modern life, and is likely to revive agen the pro- 
nunciation of ancient Athens? The Boston boys talk of Kikero, 
it is said; perhaps the girls ar beginning to discuss P-hilip and 
Demost-henes. But our point is that a uniform change in a 
class of words does not obscure the connection between the old 
and the new forms. 

2. It may be further said that the new letters which must be 
introdug¢t for the new sounds in English will of course be easily 
recognizable variations of the old letters which most frequently 
stand for the sounds. A type may be made like the old Greek, 
Italic, and German a by righting its curves to correspond with 
those of the Roman letters; this will be just as well known as 
a. Sothere ar easily recognizable forms of 0 to use in mot and 
nor, and of u to use in dut and burn. Such new types will not 
disguise the words. 

3. Then, agen, most of the words which ar very much changed 
in pronunciation according to casual analogies ar alredy so spelt 
as to be quite disguisd ; age from etaticum, alms from eleemosyna, 
rage from rabies, savage from stlvaticus, surgeon from chirurgeon, 
need fear no further changes. Many words come to us thru 
low-Latin forms which ar never seen at school: power, po-er, 
from jotere, a later form for posse; danger from dominiarium 
from dominus ; canvas from canabacius from canabts ; chance from 
cadentia. The common French mutilations ar disguise enough ; 
noun, vowel, gender, language, hav alredy been spelt away from 
their Latin originals. 

4. And, finally, there ar a very large number of scientific 
terms, and other lerned words, that really hav no popular 
pronunciation. They ar not current vocables. Common people 
read them as they do the proper names in books of travel or 
the “ Arabian Nights,” with no distinct attempt to pronounce 
them. The lerned pronounce them when they hav occasion, 
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each for himself, very much as he happens to hav pronounct 
the Latin or Greek words from which they ar derived. These 
may well be left as they ar, in good hope that when the fo- 
netic sense of our people shall be cultivated by habitual use of 
fonetic spelling, the sound and the spelling will draw together. 
As for their etymology, a great host of these sesquipedalia ar 
made out of Greek words that our collegians never see, put 
together in a fashion unknown to the grammarians. Nobody 
can guess what they come from without knowing their meaning 
and looking them up in a lexicon. 

On the whole, it may be safely said that the general change 
to fonetic spelling will not subject the etymological sagacity 
to any great hardship, or obscure any considerable facts of 
history. It may be a further comfort to those who ar dis- 
quieted on this subject to remember that whatever is embodied 
in the old spelling is now safe enough in innumerable books. 
These will not be annihilated by any revolution in spelling. 
Scholars like nothing better than to hunt them up and giv their 
secrets to the public, who may find them in the dictionaries. 
The past at least is secure. — 

The scholars proper hav, in truth, lost all patience with the 
etymological objection. “Save us from such champions,” 
says Professor Whitney, “they may be allowd to speak for 
themselvs, since they know best their own infirmity of back 
and need of braces; the rest of the guild, however, will thank 
them for nothing.” “If anybody will tell me,” says Max 
Miller, ‘“‘at what date etymological spelling is to begin, 
whether at 1500 A.D., or at 1000 A.D., or at 500 A.D., I am will- 
ing to discuss the question. Till then, I beg leav to say that 
etymological spelling would play greater havoc in English than 
fonetic spelling. . . . If we write puny puisne, we might as 
well write fost-natus. We might spell coy, gutetus; pert, aper- 
tus; priest, presbyter ; master, magister ; sexton, sacristay, etc.” 

Mr. Sweet, sometime President of the Philological Society 
of England, and the recognized chief of Anglo-Saxon scholars 
in that country, closes his remarks on this subject in his 
“ Handbook of Phonetics” in this wise: ‘The idea, too, that 
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because etymology is an amusing and instructiv pursuit, it 
should therefore be dragd into practical orthografy, is about 
as reasonable as it would be to insist on every one having 
Macaulay’s ‘History of England’ permanently chaind round 
his neck because history is an improving study. In conclusion, 
it may be observd that it is mainly among the class of half- 
taught dabblers in filology that etymological spelling has found 
its supporters. All tru filologists and filological bodies hav 
uniformly denounct it as a monstrous absurdity, both from a 
practical and a scientific point of view.” 

Dr. Murray, President of the Philological Society, and 
editor of their great Historical Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, now about to be prihted by the University of Oxford, 
says that there ar some thousands of English words the spelling 
of which goes directly agenst the analogy of their history and 
derivation. “ Every one will admit that these words ought cer- 
tainly to be alterd.” The plea for our spelling as historical is, 
in his view, wholly a matter of feeling. 

Prof. Lounsbury, of Yale College, speaks of the reform as 
one “which numbers among its advocates every linguistic scholar 
of any eminence whatever, and which, in addition, includes every 
one who has made the scientific study of English a specialty.” 

It may be taken, then, as certain, and agreed by all whose 
judgment is entitled to consideration, that there ar no scund 
arguments agenst fonetic spelling to be drawn from scientific 
and historical considerations. These all make in its favor. But 
suppose they did not. The prevailing interest in spelling is 
not to be found in historical or etymological considerations— 
a hundred etymologists, a million men and women. There 
never was a more unwholesome sentiment than that often 
attributed to Archbishop Trench, that it is unscholarly to 
yield the peculiar advantage of the student in the old spell- 
ing for the sake of the ignorant and uneducated, stigmatiz- 
ing it most untruly as levelling down and not levelling up. 
That is not the way in which American scholars think or 
speak. “It is not worth while,” says Professor Hadley, “for 
the benefit of scholars to impose a heavy burden upon the 
world at large.” “It is much more an aristocratic luxury,” 
says Professor Whitney, “than a popular benefit. . . . Such 
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a satisfaction is a selfish one, and improperly and wrongly ob- 
taind if bought by a sacrifice of any mesure of convenience 
or advantage to the great public of speakers and writers.” Nor, 
in truth, is the language of Englishmen different. “If we can 
save the toiling multitude,” says Sir Charles Bell, speaking of 
this matter at the London Conference, “we ar bound to do it.” 
And so Matthew Arnold, Dr. Angus, and the rest ; and Profes- 
sor Max Miiller, who, whether he be German or English, knows 
how to write English and express the thought of Englishmen: 
“ Surely the loss of some historical and etymological souvenirs 
would be little agenst the happiness of millions of children and 
the still higher happiness of millions of Englishmen and Eng- 
lishwomen, growing up as the heirs to all the welth and strength 
of English literature, or unable to read even their Bible.” 

There ar practical objections to the reform, drawn from the 
inconvenience of so great achange. But thereis nothing abstruse 
or appalling about them. 

The spoken language is the product of man’s social necessi- 
ties, and is in great part the result of the unconscious working of 
his mind and organism. The great changes by which the sounds 
of a whole language ar moved ar brought about or modified by 
causes working often on the physical constitution of whole 
nations, which we know little of, and with which we could do 
little if we did know them. Peculiar changes of single words ar 
trickt by whim. We may well shrink from the attempt to con- 
trol spoken language. But the spelling, the written speech, is an 
altogether different matter; that is a contrivance, a set of tools, 
machinery to record and communicate the speech. The objec- 
tions to change in it ar the same in kind which meet the intro- 
duction of any improved machinery for common work, the sew- 
ing-machine, the type-writer, or the metric system of weights 
and mesures. Everybody knows the old way, nobody knows 
the new. The new apparatus is at first imperfect and costly. 
The old must be mostly lost. Some powerful classes must be 
found who hav an interest in pushing the improvement. Teach- 
ers and publishers ar the natural supporters of spelling reform. 
The most irksome and fruitless labors of the teacher will be 
lightend. The publishers may hope to win in the new field 
of adventure in books. With them will be found the cul- 
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tivators of social science and many of the leaders in church 
and state. 


In the actual use of reformd spelling there ar several stages 
to be notict. 

The first, as being the least obtrusiv, is the revival of good 
old spellings, such as the past in ¢ in verbs like wesht, trickt, where 
the sound is that of ¢. 


2. Near akin is the dropping of silent French endings, so as 
to bring the words near their Greek or Latin originals ; the -me of 
programme, the -te of coquette, cigarette, the -ue of dialogue, cata- 
logue, and the like. 

3. Then there ar the three new words of the Spelling Reform 
Association and the eleven of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation—ar, catalog, definit, gard, giv, hav, infintt, liv, tho, thru, 
wisht. 

4. Then there ar the “Five New Rules” of the Spelling Re- 
form Association. 

(1.) Omit @ from the digraf ea when pronoungt as ¢ short, 
as in hed, helth, etc. (2.) Omit silent e¢ after a short vowel, as 
in hav, giv, etc. (3.) Write ffor pk in such words as alfabet, 
fantom, etc. (4.) When a word ends with a double letter, omit 
the last, as in shal, clif, eg, etc. (5.) Change ed final to ¢ where 
it has the sound of ¢, as in Zasht, imprest, etc. 

5. Spelling with modified types on Dr. Leigh’s plan. The 
ultimate alfabet of the Philological Association uses only three 
new types; but it requires much change of spelling. Modified 
types can be used in many publications in which the spelling 
cannot be changed. 

6. Finally, pure fonetic spelling. 


An important movement is going on in England in favor of 
an agreed spelling, purely fonetic, for scientific purposes pri- 
marily. 

The National Association of Great Britain for the Promotion 
of Social Science had this matter before them in a paper by Pro- 
fessor Newman, red to the congress at Cheltenham, in October, 
1878. It was referd to the Education Department, which raisd 
a special committee upon it, who hav givn it much attention, 
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and finally past unanimously a resolution in favor of an alterna- 
tiv method of spelling. They say: 


“Such an alternativ method would be at once useful: 1st. For indicat- 
ing the pronunciation of any word or name that may not be familiar to 
ordinary readers. 2d. For teaching the proper pronunciation of words in 
schools, and thus curing vulgarisms. 3d. For representing different dia- 
lects of individual peculiarities. 4th. For showing the pronunciation of 
foren languages. This alternativ method, if generally approved, would 
gradually become a concurrent method, and perhaps eventually would dis- 
place the present irregular spelling (just as the Arabic numerals hav gen- 
erally displagt the Roman numerals). In the mean time it would serv to 
indicate the direction in which any partial reforms of the current spelling 
should be made.” 


The dropping of silent letters has had a much wider trial 
than the new types, and naturally: it costs nothing; it saves 
space and time. It has met with special favor from the craft, 
and has been tried in one way or another in most of their organs. 
The eleven words of the Philological Association ar the favorit 
change. Many articles with letters dropt and other changes hav 
appeard in the educational journals and in the correspondence 
of the popular newspapers. The “few rules” ar oftener used 
in these, or still more extensiv droppings. The eleven words do 
not occur often enough when one begins to drop. They ar little 
more than a protest agenst the old spelling. 

Fears ar exprest lest independent action will lead to the loss 
of all uniformity, to the introduction of all sorts of dialectic pro- 
nunciation into the literary speech, and to the destruction of 
literary property. Once givn over to fonetic spellers, they say, 
the written language and pronunciation will change every few 
years and chaos will reign perpetual. 

It has been seen, however, that the scholars formally recog- 
nize that there is and ought to be standard speech and standard 
writing. Fonetic spelling does not mean that every one is to 
write as he pronounces, or as he thinks that he pronounces. 
There ar all sorts of people. We must hav something else writ- 
ten than “confessions of provincials.” Every literary language 
is an ideal. Nobody speaks it perfectly. ‘“ No man in Germany 
speaks German.” The literary or standard language is a collec- 
tion of the most of the best words and forms prevailingly spoken 
by the most of the best of the race. 
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A clear distinction is to be made between orthografy and or- 
thoepy. The work of the orthoepist is to observ the ways in 
which all sorts of people pronounce, and to decide which is the pre- 
vailing pronunciation of the most cultured—to decide which is 
the standard pronunciation. The orthografer tells how to rep- 
resent this pronunciation in writing. Worcester, Webster, 
Walker, Phelp, ar orthoepists. They hav certainly many nice 
and difficult problems to solv. But the spelling reformers enter 
into their labors. They take for granted that there is a standard 
pronunciation. They wish to see it represented by simple and 
reasonable alfabetic signs. They hav to do with writing, not 
pronunciation. 

We ar not to be left without a standard. Nor ar we in 
danger of a state of perpetual flux. On the contrary, fonetic 
printing will soon establish a fixt relation in the minds of the 
people between the written and spoken forms, so that each will 
stedy and maintain the other. 

It is of course desirable at such a time to concentrate 
as much authoritativ action as possible upon the changes pro- 
posed by leading scholars. The reformers hav accordingly pro- 
posed to add to the authority of the Philological Association 
whatever can be gaind by government sanction. They petition 
Congress to move for a joint commission of the English-speak- 
ing nations to report upon the amendments. 

As for loss of material by rendering books valueless, there is 
little to be feard and something to be hoped. The press teems 
always. Newspapers, periodicals, unbound lighter literature, 
pass away like dry leaves in the wind; books pass rapidly into 
retiracy. Change in spelling will hardly be rapid enough to 
quicken the movement very much. The old books could of 
course be red in the libraries, just as old books ar now. The 
President of the Philological Association said in the annual ad- 
dress in 1874 that “it would be no small gain from such a 
movement that it would consign to scholars and bookworms a 
large mass of old books, and giv the new generation a manage- 
able selection of choice authors, and perhaps produce a new era , 
of creativ energy in working over the old material into new 
forms. Something good would be sure to come from such a 
struggle for life.” That is the hope. 
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There will of course be inconveniences still. Language is not 
perfect, and no spelling will cure its defects. It is a defect, for 
example, that the same sound has different meanings, for we 
may not know sometimes which meaning is intended. If one 
says that he gave a boy a box, it may not be plain whether 
it was a Christmas-box or a box on the ear. This defect may 
be remedied in the written language by writing the word differ- 
ently for each different meaning. The Chinese is written in that 
way, and English has many examples of it: wholly, holy, look quite 
different; so flour, flower ; sole, soul; wright, rite, right, write. 
Whether this is a gain, on the whole, depends on whether the 
embarrassment caused by the ambiguity is greater than the 
trouble of learning the variant spellings and the exposure to 
using them wrongly. It may be agreed that dox:shall be written 
for a slap, doks for the Christmas-gift, dochs for a hunting-seat, docs 
for a chest, doghs for the tree. Will the gain be greater than 
the loss of time in fixing all this in memory? One thing is clear: 
the lerning of different spellings is long and hard work, and neces- 
sary. Every one would be sure to be puzzled by the distinctions 
a hundred times before he escaped his spelling lessons. One 
might not be puzzled in a lifetime by the ambiguity. The con- 
nection almost always makes the meaning plain, and when it 
does not a synonym of explanation is added, as teachers, in giv- 
ing out such words to be spelt, mention the meaning of each, 
This is nothing strange; we hav to define, limit, repeat all the 
time as we write, if we wish to be clear. 

As soon as many persons will accept with indifference a con- 
siderable amount of amended spelling, a business of printing 
newspapers and general literature in it will be establisht. The 
removal of duplicate consonants saves 1.6 per cent; of silente’s, 
4 percent. According to Mr. J. H. Gladstone, in the New Testa- 
ment printed by Mr. Ellis in purely fonetic spelling, in 1849, 100 
letters and spaces wer reduct to 83. Seventeen per cent is a 
living advantage. 

And so we shall go on. The change must come. No one 
wishes there should be no change. Language is everywhere and 
always changing. But many say: “ Let the change be gradual 
as it has been heretofore.” Let such remember how the 


world has changed in the last fifty years—how rapidly we com- 
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municate. What with our railroads and telegrafs and news- 
papers, and our societies with their meetings and conventions, a 
wider and more powerful concentration of the assent of think- 
ing persons can be effected in a single summer than would hav 
been possible in a hundred years three centuries ago. But the 
assent of thinking persons in all that is needed for this reform. 
Why should we not move on as far in a summer as the old folks 
did in a century? 

Even as lately as two or three years ago the leaders in the 
present movement spoke out mainly in behalf of future genera- 
tions, and as a necessary utterance of their convictions as to the 
right and the desirable. Scholars seem to hava natural turn 
towards the fields of Giant Despair. They wer pledged, more- 
over, to other work, and could giv little more to this reform 
than assent and advice. But a great body of men of action seem 
now to be interested in it, and redy at least to urge inquiry and 
effort. A rising hum is herd all thru the press, the schools, and 
the centres of popular influence, which seems to herald a good 
time coming. The air is full of hope. 


FRANCIS A. MARCH. 





THE OLD ROMAN SPIRIT AND RELIGION IN 
LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 


NCIENT Christianity passed through three consecutive 
stages: it was first Jewish, then Greek, then Latin. Greek 
Christianity and Latin Christianity each became permanent, but 
diverged from one another, and grew at length to be distinct. 
Each of these types of Christianity planted itself among new 
nations, and underwent a development of its own—in the case 
‘of Latin Christianity, a development full of vitality, and enter- 
ing as a prime element into the growth of European civilization. 
Christianity was at first of necessity Jewish. Its founders 
were of that nation. It had an organic connection with the 
religion and life of the Hebrew people. Jerusalem was the 
metropolis of the church in the apostolic age. It still remained 
“the Holy City.” Thither the apostles resorted as to a common 
hearth-stone, and there one or more of them almost constantly 
resided. To the church at Jerusalem perplexed and disputed 
questions, like that of the requirements to be made of gentile 
converts, were naturally brought. There was the mother-church, 
to which the Christians scattered abroad turned with somewhat 
of the same feeling with which the Jewish diaspora had looked 
to their Judean brethren. To that church the apostle to the 
gentiles, tenacious as he was of his independence, chose to carry 
reports of his missionary labors, and to manifest his loyal regard 
by bringing from afar contributions of money for the relief of 
the poor. 

. But Christianity rapidly passed beyond the Jewish period. 
An Asiatic religion in its origin, it was destined to find its quick- 
est welcome and most secure abode in Europe. The gentile 
converts rapidly preponderated in number over the Jewish. The 
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obsolescent character of the Old Testament rites was more and 
more clearly discerned. Circumcision and sacrifice were seen 
to be things of the past, and national privileges and distinctions 
melted away in proportion as the spiritual and universal char- 
acter of the Gospel—a religion not for the Jew only, but for 
man—was distinctly perceived. The crushing of the Jewish 
nationality by the overwhelming power of the Romans precipi- 
tated the completion of the great change. The soldier of Titus. 
who, on the 15th of July in the year 70, flung a blazing brand 
into the Temple was an unconscious instrument of Providence 
for breaking up the Judaic centre of Christianity. That act 
was a signal of a new order of things, marking the dissolutioa of 
the bond which held the church in a certain dependent relation 
to Jewish Christianity. 

For the century that followed the capture of Jerusalem by 
Titus and the death of Paul and of Peter, Christianity was every- 
where predominantly Greek. -The canonical gospels, with the 
possible exception of the first, were written in that language, 
and the Hebrew original of Matthew was early superseded by a 
Greek edition of that gospel. The apostles wrote their epistles 
in that cosmopolitan language, the common vehicle of communi- 
cation wherever they went. Religious services, even among the 
Christians at Rome, were in the Greek tongue. Theological dis- 
cussion was carried forward almost exclusively by Greeks. It was 
long before any important writer of Latin extraction, or employ- 
ing the Latin in his works, appeared. Not only Clement of Alex- 
andria, and Origen after him, but Justin Martyr, the most con- 
spicuous of the apologists of the second century, and Irenzus, 
who was born in Asia Minor, but was a bishop at Lyons and 
the most eminent iiterary adversary of Gnostic heresies in that 
period, were Greek writers. The first theological author of note 
who wrote in Latin was the North African father, Tertullian, 
early in the third century. His style, though its peculiar rough- 
ness springs in part from his impetuous fervor and the drusquerie 
of his temper, shows how ill-adapted the Latin was to serve as. 
a medium for Christian thought and for theological debate, com- 
pared with that flexible and subtle language in which the truths. 
of the Gospel had before been incorporated. Theological ac- 
tivity in the early centuries continued predominantly on the 
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‘Greek side. The discussions of the Trinity and of the person 
of Christ, which gave rise to the great councils of Nicea, Con- 
stantinople, and Chalcedon, were carried forward in the East. 
When Alexandria, Antioch, Ephesus, and the other cities of 
the East resounded with the din of theological strife, the West 
was, for the most part, little more than a passive spectator of 
the conflict. All the while, however, Latin Christianity was 
growing up into distinct life, and the Roman See was gathering 
to itself power. While the East was spending its energies in 
warfare upon the profound and intricate themes of speculative 
theology, the West was cementing its polity, and quietly ac- 
cepted every opportunity to augment the authority of its chief 
bishop. One means of the advancement of his power was the 
consideration with which he was regarded by the discordant 
parties, who not unfrequently, from motives of policy, vied with 
one another in efforts to win his countenance and support. 
During this whole formative period, and down to the extinc- 
tion of paganism, the church was exposed to heathen influences. 
Christianity, to be sure, was from the first aggressive. There 
was a perpetual conflict between the new faith and the devotees 
of the old religion. The Gospel was to act as a leaven in the 
midst of pagan society, rejecting what was evil and permeating 
and preserving what was right and innocent. But what security 
was there that the discrimination would always be correctly 
made? If there was asceticism on the one hand, might there 
not arise a lax liberalism, an unwarrantable accommodation and 
indulgence, on the other? The disciples were not taken out of 
the world; would they be wholly kept from the evil that is in 
it? Would not heathenism, which was entwined with every 
institution of society, which in a thousand forms confronted the 
Christian from his infancy to old age, which had inwoven itself, 
so to speak, in the whole texture of life, succeed in silently infus- 
ing something of its spirit, its beliefs, and its customs into the 
Christian community? Would the Christian creed be main- 
tained incorrupt? Would Christian worship keep up its pure, 
spiritual character? Would Christian conduct be kept free 
from the demoralizing effect of heathen education and example? 
If we find traces of paganism in ancient Christianity, there is no 
occasion for wonder, and it is no just ground of reproach against 
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Christianity itself. Rather does the Gospel show its intrinsic 
vitality in not being stifled by doctrines and ceremonies heaped 
upon it, though alien to its nature, and in eventually proving 
itself sufficient to purify itself of these foreign, corrupt elements, 
thus regaining its native purity. 

The church was far more exposed to the infection of heathen 
opinions and practices after it grew in numbers, and especially 
after the conversion of Constantine, when it became dominant, 
and remained, save during the brief period of Julian’s reign, the 
religion of the empire. In the first three centuries, the martyr- 
age of the church, it stood forth as a persecuted sect, and was 
far less likely to catch the spirit or imitate the ways of the wor- 
shippers by whom it was subjected to imprisonment, torture, 
and death, either by the instrumentality of magistrates or be- 
cause left by them a victim to the violence of fanatical mobs. 
In the field of theology the church had early roused itself 
against the swarm of heresiarchs and heretical sects which 
sought to amalgamate Christianity with Greek speculation and 
the fantastic dreams of Oriental philosophy. The battle with 
Gnosticism was fought and won. Judaizing Christianity had 
likewise received its death-blow, and its pertinacious votaries, 
pushed outside the pale of orthodoxy, had been left to prolong 
their existence as isolated, heterodox parties. It must not be 
forgotten that heathenism was virtually overcome, the complete 
triumph of Christianity was insured, before the faith and wor- 
ship of Christians had undergone essential depravation through 
the retroactive influence of paganism. Comparatively speaking, 
the first three centuries were pure. The victory of the Gospel 
was practically achieved, and achieved by legitimate means. 
It was a victory fairly won. It was not by incautious compro- 
mise, it was not by timid surrender, that the Christian religion 
gained that firm footing in the Roman world from which it 
could not have been dislodged. The old religion was put on 
the road to extinction in the better and purer era which fol- 
lowed the first introduction and dissemination of the Gospel. 
The fourth and fifth centuries are the period when the baleful 
influence of heathenism was chiefly felt ; and it was during this. 
period that tendencies in the wrong direction, which, so far as 
they had existed previously, were kept within bounds, attained. 
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to a rank development. Constantine himself, in the mingling 
of Christian and heathen opinions, tempers, and practices—the 
admixture of gospel faith and pagan superstition—-which be- 
longed to his character, was no unfit type of the mixed system 
which both his personal example and public policy tended to 
foster. It was in the fourth and fifth centuries that the rage 
for ecclesiastical miracles manifested itself. Then these sup- 
posed miracles were multiplied far beyond anything of the 
kind in the preceding period. This single feature of these later 
centuries may be taken as one sign of the altered temper of the 
church. After the emperors professed Christianity it became 
popular with the indifferent and self-seeking, who found their 
profit in adopting the religion of the cross. The inducements 
held out to produce conversion, in the shape of court patronage, 
offices, and other mercenary appeals, brought into the church a 
multitude of insincere or selfish proselytes. The ambition to 
swell the ranks of the baptized stimulated many to make con- 
cessions to heathen tastes and preferences, and to purchase a 
superficial adhesion by a toleration of pagan customs, or by the 
introduction of usages not dissimilar to them. To not a few 
an immediate, seeming success was more attractive than a slower 
but more thorough advance. As the dread. of heathen oppo- 
sition passed away the teachers of Christianity grew less vigi- 
lant, and concessions were insensibly made such as threats and 
violence had not been able to extort. It was far more easy to 
withstand a direct attack than an infection. 

In treating of the influence of heathenism upon the church, 
several cautions are requisite: 

1. It is to be observed that similitude in the case of religious 
phenomena does not always imply identity of origin. Beliefs, 
ceremonies, may exhibit a striking resemblance where there is 
no genetic connection. It is often rash to infer that an opinion 
or rite is derived from a particular quarter simply on the ground 
of likeness. The common source may be in impulses of human 
nature itself. The generic qualities of man being the same in 
all times and in every latitude, it would be surprising if in the 
religious sphere, as elsewhere, there should not frequently be a 
marked likeness in the actions of the human mind, whether the 
spring of them be sound or corrupt. The historical student 
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perpetually meets with similar religious phenomena, with 
opinions, sects, and rites, in places and times remote from one 
another, and under circumstances where no communication can 
possibly be assumed. In the same community such phenomena 
may arise independently. There may be an epidemic where 
there is no contagion. No one familiar with the history of 
religion can inspect a village of Shakers, in Massachusetts, with- 
out being reminded of other societies, such as the Jewish 
Essenes, the Egyptian Therapeute, and numerous widely-scat- 
tered monastic communities which have existed under the shield 
of the church or in the ancient ethnic religions of the East. 
Yet there is no genetic bond between these modern sects in 
New England and the various communities referred to. The 
same impulses of human nature which generated any one of 
these communistic societies might give birth to any other. The 
Oxford Tractarian movement of the last century—to take 
another illustration—was Judaizing in its spirit. Dr. Arnold 
‘saw in it the very thing which the apostle Paul denounced in the 
Epistles to the Galatians and Colossians. There was the same 
misconception of the Gospel, the same attempt to amalgamate 
with it heterogeneous principles. Yet the leaders of Pusey- 
ism stood in no direct line of connection with the Judaizing 
party which gave Paul so much trouble. Those leaders did not 
learn their lesson, they did not borrow their distinguishing tenets, 
from their ancient prototypes. Tendencies of the mind which 
were rife in the early days of Christianity revived and bore their 
natural fruit independently, and under circumstances quite 
different. Whately wrote a book in which he traced, with his 
usual sagacity, the corruptions of Romanism to their origin in 
certain appetencies of human nature. 

2. The points in which the church in the patristic age 
departed from the spirit of primitive Christianity result not 
wholly from the influence of heathenism, but in an important 
degree from the adoption of characteristic principles of the 
ancient Jewish Church. Roman Catholicism is, in some essen- 
tial features, a return to the old dispensation. It is a restora- 
tion of parts of the Old Testament religion which the Gospel 
abolished. These discarded elements, outgrown in the later 
stage of Revelation, and giving way in the Gospel to something 
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better, insensibly came back and incorporated themselves in the 
conceptions of Christian people and in the institutions of the 
church. This is eminently true of the prime corruption of 
Christianity, the doctrine of a special mediatorial priesthood—a 
class of heaven-appointed intercessors, and almoners of divine © 
grace. Peter, in whom hierarchical supremacy is supposed to 
have first inhered, and by whom it is thought to have been 
transmitted to the successive bishops of Rome, himself styled 
his fellow-disciples generally “a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, a peculiar people,” whose office and privilege it was 
to celebrate the praises of God (1 Peter ii. 9). This distinction 
of an immediate access to God which of old had belonged exclu- 
sively to the priests who ministered in the Temple, was made by 
Christ the prerogative of all believers. But more and more, as 
the church receded from the apostolic age, and the absolutely 
gratuitous character of forgiveness became obscured, the in- 
stinctive craving for priestly mediation led to a perversion of 
the Gospel, to the surrender of the exalted distinction conferred 
on all Christians, and to the imputation to the clergy of an 
office analogous to that of the Aaronic order. The ramifica- 
tions of this erroneous idea, securing thus a lodgment in the 
Christian mind, were far-reaching. Its effects on the constitu- 
tion of the church, on the prerogatives of the ministry, and on 
Christian worship and life, were grave and enduring. Now this 
revolution, silently accomplished in the first centuries, was, as I 
have said, Judaic in its character. Not that it was due to the 
conscious efforts of a Judaizing party, existing by itself and de- 
liberately pursuing this end. The Judaizers, whose explicit 
effort it was to assimilate Christianity to the Old Testament sys- 
tem, had been foiled. They had been vanquished. Pauline 
Christianity gained the ascendency over its adversaries. The 
authority of the apostle Paul, in the second century as well as 
in the third, was held in due respect by the churches, and was 
disparaged only by sectaries and factions. But the Judaic trans- 
formation of which we are speaking crept in after this first great 
contest had been decided and the right side had triumphed. 
It came in in connection with a gradual transformation of theol- 
ogy in a legal direction, and, as a consequence, of the quiet but 
powerful operation of general causes. The Old Testament scrip- 
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tures were in the hands of the early Christians. They were read 
in the churches. They were quoted—at first with more verbal 
accuracy than the writings of the apostles. The relation of 
Christ to Moses, of the new dispensation to the old, was not 
accurately defined. Even now Christian theologians do not 
always agree in formulating this relation. The Gnostics had 
assaulted the Old Testament, and disparaged the ancient church 
and religion with which the Gospel was known and felt to be 
somehow organically connected. These circumstances, how- 
ever, would have been quite insufficient to produce the revolu- 
tion to which we have adverted, had not the natural, spontane- 
ous desire of human, visible mediation rendered the notion of a 
special priesthood congenial to the minds of men. The eleva- 
tion of the ministry to the rank of a priesthood did not arise, 
then, from a formal usurpation on their own part. It was due 
mainly to a willing descent of the people to a lower plane of 
religion, which was guided and accelerated by the example of 
the system that was present to their eyes on the pages of the 
ancient Scriptures. The classical heathenism, therefore, is only 
in a very limited degree responsible for the intrusion of this 
idea, so portentous in its bearing on the history of the Christian 
church. 

3. It is not to be inferred forthwith that everything which 
the church took up from the environment in which it was 
placed was of the nature of corruption. The theory of develop- 
ment as it is expounded by Dr. Newman, although it requires 
much correction and qualification, contains in it a kernel of 
valuable truth. Christianity and the church were not some- 
thing absolutely fixed and immovable within limits set about 
them at the start. Christianity was to unfold its contents in 
contact with humanity, and to stamp with its approval what- 
ever was true and good in the thinking and life of the 
communities into which it was to enter, and which it was to 
leaven with its spirit. The church was not rigidly shut up to 
an inflexible method of polity or to an established round of 
worship. It might lawfully adapt itself to national peculiarities; 
it might conform itself to all the varying circumstances in the 
midst of which it was to do its work. That work was to re- 
generate, not to extinguish, humanity. The truth on this 
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subject seems to be that development must take place, if it take 
place aright, on the lines sanctioned in the New Testament, and 
also that on these lines nothing must be pushed to excess. 
Mozley, in his acute review of Newman’s essay, has shown that 
the natural tendency to exaggeration and excess is sufficient of 
itself to engender corruption if.this tendency is not held in 
check. It is not sufficient that a particular sentiment is in itself 
innocent; it becomes evil and dangerous the moment it is 
pushed into undue prominence or allowed to expand itself 
beyond measure. There is a source of corruption which is dis- 
tinct from the mingling of false ideas—germs intrinsically per- 
nicious. For example, the worship pf the Virgin, which we 
find in the church of the fourth and fifth centuries, may be 
called, and is called by Dr. Newman, the development of the 
sentiments entertained towards Mary by the early Christians, 
by whom she was regarded as the most blessed of women. But 
Was it not an excessive, an unhealthy, a pernicious expansion of 
a feeling which was right and wholesome only when kept within 
a definite limit? Rashness may be called a development of 
courage, foolhardiness and audacity the offshoot of boldness, 
timidity the product of prudence, stinginess of frugality, etc. 
There are many plants which need to be trimmed, and whose 
growth must be kept down; otherwise their fruit is bad. The 
conclusion is that whatever in the theology, the polity, the 
ethics, or the ritual of the church is at variance with the injunc- 
tions or with the more intangible genius and spirit of the New 
Testament, is worthy of condemnation. Whatever is not thus 
antagonistic to the standard, even though it may not be ex- 
plicitly set forth there, is amenable to criticism, to be sure, but 
is not of necessity to be discarded. Between things enjoined 
and things forbidden there is a middle district, where, in the 
absence of written law, there is no guide but a wise Christian 
judgment. 

It was the whole church, the church in the East as well as 
the West, that was modified by the influence of heathenism in 
the early ages. We have to notice both the effects which were 
due to the antique spirit in general, to which Christians were 
everywhere exposed, and which left its mark upon Greek as well 
as Latin Christianity, and also, more particularly, the effects 
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upon Latin Christianity, owing to the peculiar conditions in 
which it was placed. There was a general heathen influence, 
and a peculiar Latin influence superadded. The world in which 
the Gospel was disseminated was Greco-Roman. Notwithstand- 
ing all that tended to render “the monarchy of the Mediterra- 
nean” homogeneous, there was always an East and a West, 
separated, to be sure, by a fluctuating line, but characterized dis- 
tinctly by the prevalence in the one of the Greek and in the 
other of the Latin influence. The division of the empire into 
the Eastern and Western, and later the corresponding division 
of the church, was not merely geographical, but was based on 
an essential diversity of character. Accordingly, the bent of 
theology was different in the East from that which was preva- 
lent in the Western mind. Ecclesiastical organization and life 
shaped themselves differently in the countries where the Latin 
tongue and the spirit of Rome had sway; so that the Latin 
Church is a fit designation of the church of the West. So 
Latin Christianity is obviously diverse in character from the 
German or Teutonic Christianity, which finally broke loose from 
the tutelage of Rome, and at the Reformation separated itself, 
by a line nearly coincident with the race-division, from the Latin 
communion. To this last contrast we shall soon advert again. 
There are several points in which the distinctively Latin spirit 
transmitted itself to the Latin Church. 

1. We see plainly in the Latin Church the Roman genius 
for rule—the capacity and disposition to exercise authority. 
This quality, which Virgil attributes to his countrymen as a 
native trait,' and which the growth of Roman power and its 
long duration illustrate, appears to have passed over to the 
Roman Church and its bishops. A recently-recovered pas- 
sage of the earliest extant Christian writing after the apostles— 
the Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians—contains an admoni- 
tion, almost authoritative in its tone, addressed to them by the 
Roman Church, in whose name Clement wrote. To be sure, 
had not circumstances all conspired to favor the upbuilding of 
the Roman ecclesiastical supremacy, no such domination could 
have arisen. But with the same truth it may be said that the 
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talent and spirit of rule were an equally indispensable condition. 
The love of order, the will to check insubordination wherever 
deference and obedience are conceived of as obligatory, were 
tendencies of the Roman mind which appeared in full vigor in 
the incumbents of the chair of St. Peter. 

For the papacy remained an Italian institution. It was 
built up, and its policy was moulded, by men in whom the old 
Latin spirit never died out. Leo I., at the crisis when the em- 
pire was falling in ruins about him, wielding the sceptre of 
spiritual supremacy over distant provinces ; interposing to pro- 
tect society from anarchy; going forth to the camp of Attila to 
save Rome from his destroying host, and endeavoring, even 
though with but partial success, to shield the Romans from 
Genseric and his Vandal army: Gregory I., exercising his pon- 
tifical rule in the midst of political tumult and disorder, and 
sending forth missionaries for the conquest of new nations to 
the faith: Hildebrand, insisting on the right of the church to 
govern itself independently of lay authority; demanding of 
king as well as priest absolute submission; sitting for days in 
the castle of Canossa, while an emperor stood without in the 
court-yard praying for admission: Innocent III., giving away 
crowns, and despatching his legates to lay kingdoms under the 
Interdict,—in these great ecclesiastics, the leaders and rulers of 
men, the old Roman dictators and proconsuls seem once more 
to have clothed themselves in flesh. There can be no doubt 
that from an early day the bishops of Rome found it more nat- 
ural and easy to assume authority for the reason that Rome was 
their abode. It had been a place of authority with which no 
other seat of power, ancient or modern, can be compared. It 
seemed to be only right and natural that Rome should rule. It 
was an association that affected the minds of the incumbents of 
the Roman See, as well as of the peoples whose allegiance they 
claimed. 

2. Closely allied to the quality just mentioned is what we 
may call the idea of imperialism. How easy it was for the 
Latin mind to associate this idea with the church! To unify 
the church by combining all its parts in a common subjection to 
Rome was a thought natural to Roman Christianity. The em- 
pire and the church were conceived to be each the counterpart 
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of the other. In making Rome the capital of the empire, God 
had intended that it should be the metropolis of the church. 
Peter and his successors were to be to the ecclesiastical common- 
wealth what the Czsars had been to the civil. The emperors 
of the West in the fifth century lent their aid to the propagation 
and practical realization of this idea. When everything tended to 
disintegration, the rulers of the state welcomed the unifying in- 
fluence of the Roman ecclesiastical supremacy. “ Peace”—so 
runs a law of Valentinian III., in 445—“ Peace can be universally 
preserved only when the whole church acknowledges its ruler.” 
This was a policy directly contrary to that of the Byzantine 
princes in relation to the Eastern church, whose independence 
they destroyed. When the Western empire was broken up, and 
while it was so curtailed in its boundaries as to embrace only 
Germany and Italy, the outlying countries, long accustomed to 
the idea of imperial unity, saw no substitute for it except the 
spiritual rule of the popes. Roman imperialism contributed in 
a variety of ways to engender and sustain imperialism in the 
church. 

3. The most conspicuous among the features of the Latin 
Church which it inherited from old Rome was the legal spirit. 
The comparative indifference with which the ancient Latin 
Church looked on the controversies in speculative divinity which 
convulsed the East, and the ardor with which the same Latin 
Church in the fourth and fifth centuries plunged into the discus- 
sions pertaining to the doctrines of sin, of free-will, and of the 
operation of divine grace, have often been pointed out.’ Mr. 
Maine thinks that the historians of the church have come near 
but have not quite hit the solution, in referring this phenomenon 
to the “ practical” character of the Roman mind. The reason he 
declares to be that, “in passing from the East to the West, theo- 
logical speculation had passed from a climate of Greek meta- 
physics to a climate of Roman law.” Yes; but what created 
this diversity of climates? Was it not an ingrained philosophi- 
cal turn in the Greek mind—“ the Greeks seek after wisdom”— 
and an opposite bent of the Roman mind, which is properly de- 
scribed by the epithet “practical”? Roman politics, Roman 
jurisprudence, were the fruit of that peculiar temper of the peo- 
ple which created the atmosphere of which Mr. Maine speaks, 
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and which the historians of theology have by no means over- 
looked. That the familiar principles and problems of the Roman 
law affected Latin theology there is no question. ‘Almost 
everybody who has knowledge enough of Roman law to appre- 
ciate the Roman penal system, the Roman theory of the obliga- 
tions established by contract or delict, the Roman view of 
debts and of the modes of incurring, extinguishing, and trans- 
mitting them, the Roman notion of the continuance of individual 
existence by universal succession, may be trusted to say whence 
arose the frame of mind to which the problems of Western 
theology proved so congenial, whence came the phraseology 
in which these problems were stated, and whence the descrip- 
tion of reasoning employed in their solution.”* The Roman 
law which “ worked itself into Western thought” was not the 
modern civil law, but the philosophy of jurisprudence which 
“may be partially reproduced from the Pandects of Justinian.” 
As to legal phraseology, it is interesting to notice the recurrence 
of terms from this source in the first Latin theological writer of 
prominence, Tertullian, who had been a student of Roman law 
and forensic eloquence before he embraced the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession. He entitles one of his books “de prescriptione hzre- 
ticorum.” The term prescriptio was a legal word signifying a 
demurrer, or something which shut a litigant out of court and 
closed his mouth. The fact which constitutes the prescriptio, 
levelled by Tertullian at the perverters of the Gospel, is the 
tradition of the apostles’ teaching which is preserved in the 
churches. That the churches, so recently founded by the apos- 
tles, knew nothing of these heretical opinions was a bar to con- 
troversy, and determined the case at once. Tertullian in two 
other treatises introduces the legal word satisfactio (or the cog- 
nate verb), not to denote the atonement of Christ, to which it 
was afterwards applied, but rather as a description of penance, 
or of the self-imposed manifestations of penitence. In fasting a 
man “satisfies God” by denying himself food, in the immoder- 
ate partaking of which he has offended him.’ It is seemly for a 
woman to clothe herself in humble attire, that by every garb of 
satisfaction (satisfactionis) she may expiate the ignominy which 
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she derives from Eve.’ In following down the stream of Latin 
theology, from Augustine to the latest of the schoolmen, we 
might trace in the handling of such topics as sin, the atone- 
ment, penance, indulgences, absolution, the silent influence of 
the conceptions which Roman jurisprudence had made current. 
Augustine, it may be added, was in his whole genius and train- 
ing a Latin theologian. It is true that he was fascinated with 
Platonism. But he knew little Greek. He received his training 
in the schools of rhetoric. His reading was mainly in the 
Roman classics. The themes on which his mind was exercised 
were those which we have pointed out as chiefly interesting to- 
the Latin mind. The word “Augustinism” denotes certain 
tenets respecting the bondage of the will under sin, and the 
operation of grace in delivering it. And Augustine’s influ- 
ence was dominant for a thousand years in the Western church. 
Apart from favorite inquiries in theology, the Roman Catholic 
Church is broadly contrasted with the Greek, in that the one 
has aimed more at the regulation of the life, at the management 
of the individual and of society, while the other has been mainly 
absorbed in maintaining orthodoxy of dogma. The epithet 
“orthodox,” which the Greeks proudly assume, is significant of 
the spirit of their communion. To order the conduct of men 
as individuals, to sway the action of political societies, has been 
ever a leading end of the Church of Rome. Herein it shows 
itself to be Roman. 

The contrast between Latin and Teutonic Christianity 
is hardly less striking. The ideal of ancient life, Greek as 
well as Roman, recognized everywhere restraint. Everything 
must be within measure. “ Nothing too much ”"—wzhil nimis— 
was the maxim which governed the creations of classical liter- 
ature and art. Characterand manners were subject to the same 
precept. There must be metes and bounds to all products of 
the imagination. Conduct must be shaped by rules. Espe- 
cially did the Roman mind insist upon rigidly defining what is 
to be done. The old Roman religion was punctilious, formal, 
ritualistic. Salvation was by works. Worship must be carried’ 
forward in a prescribed manner. Each god must have his due, 
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and was to be decorously honored. The Teutonic mind is 
spiritual, full of aspiration, chafing under the yoke of rules and - 
forms. We see the Teutonic genius in the Gothic architecture, 
and in Shakespeare. The principle of personal independence— 
that element in European civilization—is ascribed by Guizot 
and other historians to the Germanic influence. The ideal, 
spiritual tendency of the German mind appeared in the mysti- 
cism of the latter part of the middle ages, which was the soil 
from which the Reformation sprang up. Hegel ascribes the 
Reformation to the “ alte und durch und durch bewahrte Innig- 
keit des deutschen Volkes,”* which was not satisfied to approach 
God by proxy, or put religion cutside of the soul, in sacraments 
and ceremonies, or make the vote of a council of priests the 
criterion of truth. The Teutonic mind revolted against the 
legalism which entered into the warp and woof of the Latin 
theology, and it craved an immediate access to the heavenly 
good offered in the Gospel. Personal communion with God, 
‘founded on the free forgiveness of sin—the intimate commu- 
nion of a child with a father—could alone meet the deep want of 
the spirit. Hence when the banner of Protestantism was un- 
furled, the Germanic peoples, one after another, with alacrity 
ranged themselves under it. 

From these general characteristics of the Latin Church, in 
which the old Roman leaven discovers itself, let us turn to con- 
sider certain more definite traces of assimilation to that ancient 
paganism which Christianity supplanted. 

1. The sort of polytheism introduced through the cultus of 
angels and of saints. Angelic beings, good and evil, were a 
prominent element in the current Jewish theology when the Gos- 
pel was first preached. Their existence and agency are recog- 
nized in the New Testament. But in the early church they 
came to hold a much more conspicuous place in the thoughts 
of Christians. Individuals, as well as nations, had each his 
tutelary angel, who watched over him. Sometimes it was held 
that each person is attended by two spirits, one bad and the 
other good. The strict monotheism with which Christians were 
so thoroughly imbued at first, and the express prohibitions of 
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the New Testament, long prevented them from addressing 
supplications to those invisible guardians. Ambrose, in the 
fourth century, is the first author quoted as countenancing this 
practice. “ Obsecrandi sunt angeli, qui nobis ad presidium 
dati sunt,” are his words. The meaning is simply that angels 
are to be invoked to intercede for us. It was held that they 
carry the prayers of the disciple up to God. Hence it was natu- 
ral that they, being within hearing, should be asked to inter- 
cede. But this perilous sort of intercourse with supernatural 
companions not divine did not stop at this point. Gradually 
angels came to be themselves the objects of homage and of a 
species of worship which, however, was theoretically distin- 
guished from that due to God and to Christ. The custom 
spread of appealing to them for other benefits than mere inter- 
cession. To this host of secondary, inferior divinities, close at 
hand to hear prayer and to bestow blessings, there were added 
a throng of martyrs and saints. The sanctity of martyrs caused 
their intercessory prayers, while they were alive, to be highly 
prized. The practice of appealing to them after their death, 
especially in the vicinity of their mortal remains, where it was 
imagined that their spirits lingered, easily gained a foothold. 
It was natural to look to these departed worthies for other good 
offices; and so martyr-worship grew up by the side of angel- 
worship. Then there were eminent saints who had died a 
natural death—holy monks, for example—and to these supplica- 
tions might with equal reason be directed. The indefinite 
fraternal remembrance of departed saints in the prayers con- 
nected with the Eucharist gradually transformed itself into a 
species of worship of them. Prayers were offered ¢o them’ 
instead of for them. 

These beliefs and practices approximated Christianity to the 
contemporaneous heathenism, which tended to the doctrine of 
the divine unity, and reduced the gods of the Pantheon to the 
rank of subordinates and instruments of the Supreme Power. 
Plutarch had ascribed much that was offensive in the old 
mythology to demons—inferior beings. The gods of the 
heathen were admitted even by Christians really to exist, but 
were considered to be evil, to be demons in the bad sense of 
the term. The worship of heroes and the deification of the 
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emperors furnished human objects of heathen devotion. A 
heathen of the fourth or the fifth century had only to substitute 
angels for the old subordinate divinities, the worship of martyrs 
and saints for the adoration of heroes, and of emperors whom, 
after they had abjured the old paganism, it was awkward to 
deify. He had before believed in his protecting genius, who 
was honored on birthdays and might be invoked in any emer- 
gency. The attendant spirit he had only to christen as a 
guardian angel. Not that Christian worship sank down to the 
level of the former idolatry. The Christian doctrine respecting 
God, his exalted nature, and his holy attributes might be 
obscured, and in a degree imperilled; yet that doctrine con- 
tinued to be taught. Nevertheless the heathen mind could find 
in the Christian system the counterpart of what it_had cher- 
ished. This facilitated the transition from one system to an- 
other. And this resemblance was due, to a considerable extent, 
_ to the silent influence of paganism on the church. 

2. The localizing of worship. The feeling that God dwell- 
eth not in temples made with hands, that neither to Mt. Geri- 
zim nor to the Sanctuary of Jerusalem is the worshipper 
obliged to resort, but that the real temple is the human soul, was 
very much qualified after the church emerged from the age of 
persecution, came forth from the catacombs, found it safe to 
erect costly edifices, and began to vie with the heathen in seeking 
for pomp and impressiveness in the services of religion. Under 
the Christian emperors heathen temples in many instances were 
handed over to Christians. In the interval between Valerian 
and Diocletian, while there was rest from persecution, splendid 
edifices were built for Christian worship. The last great perse- 
cution, that under Diocletian, was signalized in its beginning by 
the destruction of one of them, the church at Nicomedia. A 
mysterious sanctity gradually attached itself to these places of 
worship. In the fourth century the names of saints came to be 
connected with them; not at first under the idea that the 
churches were consecrated to them, but the saint whose name 
was affixed to the edifice was looked upon as a special patron 
and protector. It was not very long, however, before the 
church became a shrine for the cultus of the saint whose name 
it bore, and before churches came to be dedicated to these 
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human objects of religious veneration. The graves of martyrs 
collected about them assemblies for religious worship, especially 
on the anniversaries of their death. Churches and altars were 
reared over their remains. The bodies of departed saints were 
deposited in churches. Special efficacy was attributed to the 
devotions practised in the neighborhood of these relics. It was 
an old pagan tenet that cities and countries were blessed and 
protected by the relics of fallen heroes. Cities in Greece had 
been built over the graves of their founders, and worship had 
been rendered to them. The superstitious belief in the continu- 
ance of miracles served to surround the hallowed centres of 
worship with a constantly increasing sacredness. 

3. In hardly any particular was the deviation of the Latin 
from the primitive church more signal than in the introduction 
of images and pictures as instruments and objects of devotion. 
An intense antipathy to everything of this sort had been de- 
rived by the gentile converts to Christianity from their Jewish 
brethren. As late as the close of the second century, Clement of 
Alexandria speaks in condemnation of the art of painting alto- 
gether. Tertullian reproaches Hermogenes with being a painter. 
Whether Tertullian objected to the art as being in itself decep- 
tive, as the same zealous father denounces the masks worn by 
actors for the reason that they partake of fraud, or whether 
his objection is grounded on the circumstance that the heretical 
artist made pictures for heathen worship, is not clear. The 
dates when pictorial representations of a religious sort were 
first introduced among Christians it is not easy precisely to 
determine. A very important source of knowledge on this 
whole subject is the catacombs. But here the dates are quite 
uncertain. De Rossi and Mr. J. H. Parker differ very widely 
from one another in their judgments on this point. Paintings 
which De Rossi considers to be early Mr. Parker would place at 
a much later date. The main difficulty grows out of the fact 
that the pictures in these subterranean burial-places were sub- 
jected to a process of restoration in the sixth century and 
afterwards, by which the characteristics indicative of the time of 
their origin were very much obliterated. 

The first pictures were symbols—as the dove, the anchor, the 
shepherd with a lamb on his shoulder—which were substituted 
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on goblets and seal-rings, and on sepulchral inscriptions, for 
mythological representations in vogue among the heathen. 
Especially the cross, the most common token among Christians, 
by which both the Saviour’s death and the humility of the 
Christian profession were called to mind, was frequently de- 
picted. Following upon this class of paintings were historical 
pictures of Scriptural events, such as the sacrifice of Isaac, 
under which, beyond the interest in the subject itself, was dis- 
cerned a type of the suffering of Jesus. Then followed the por- 
traiture of apostles and saints. It was long before any repre- 
sentation even of the man Christ Jesus was permitted, and 
longer still before his picture was allowed in churches. Con- 
stantia, the sister of Constantine, sent to Eusebius a request 
that she might have an image of Jesus. In denying this request, 
Eusebius says: “ Hast thou ever seen such a thing in a church 
thyself, or heard of it from another? Have not such things 
been banished throughout the whole world, and driven far off 
- out of the churches ?” Constantia died in 354. Images of Jesus, 
whether pictorial or in sculpture, were first used by heretical 
sects like the Carpocratians. Under Leo I. (440-461) the image 
of Christ is first heard of ina Roman church. For several cen- 
turies church teachers forbade homage of whatever kind to be 
offered to pictures. Augustine discountenances the practice of 
worshipping an image, and of praying with one’s eyes fixed 
upon it. The Synod of Elvira in 305 or 306, in the 36th canon, 
expressly forbids the introduction of pictures into churches, and 
the paying of homage to them. The language of the council 
excludes that qualified sort of worship which the Latin Church 
afterwards sanctioned. “Ne quid cc/tur et adoratur” is the 
phrase.’ But after the fourth century the custom spread of 
depicting apostles, martyrs, and other indivicuals of high 
repute for their sanctity, or renowned for their beneficence, upon 
the walls of churches. Augustine allows that they were often 
worshipped by the illiterate. When paganism ceased to be 
feared as a dangerous foe, the spirit of resistance to practices of \ 
this kind lost its force. Roman Catholic scholars apologize for 
this innovation on the very ground that when the power of 
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heathenism was broken, it was no longer needful to exclude the 
visible auxiliaries of Christian worship. It seems to be forgot- 
ten that these auxiliaries involved a revival of paganism in an- 
other form. It should be added that, in the fifth century, 
images of Christ and of the Madonna became common. It 
was in the medizva! era of the Latin Church, however, that the 
devotional use of images and pictures reached its height and 
engendered the worst abuses. 

It is a curious fact that the heathen were in the habit of 
kissing the images of their objects of worship, as is now the 
custom in the Roman Catholic Church, especially in southern 
Europe. Cicero states that the mouth and chin of the image of 
Hercules at Agrigentum were in this way worn smooth by the 
lips of devotees. Lucretius adverts to the fact that the hands 
of pagan statues were worn down and polished by the kisses of 
those who passed by. The same effect was produced that we 
see now on the toe of the statue of St. Peter. 

4. The multiplying of festivals, including the substitution of 
heathen for Christian celebrations. Under the old heathenism, 
there were numerous festal days in honor of the various deities 
whose gifts were to be acknowledged and whose disfavor was to 
be deprecated. These, as we learn from the Roman writers, 
were a serious draught upon the time of working people, and 
harmfully interrupted the labors of agriculture. Among Chris- 
tians, in the first three centuries, there were but few festivals. 
Origen, in his book against Celsus, written in the latter part of 
his life—he died in 254—makes mention of only three: the Para- 
sceve (or Preparation), the Passover, and the feast of Pentecost. 
Clement of Alexandria, near the end of the second century, 
speaks of Epiphany as a festival of the heretical Basilidians; and 
he clearly implies that there existed no commemoration of the 
nativity of Jesus. Towards the end of the third century, the 
feast of the Epiphany established itself in the Eastern church, 
but not until the second half of the fourth century did it spread 
in the West, where its significance was changed. It is first heard 
of in the West in 360. Christmas, on the contrary, a festival of 
Western origin, was not celebrated as a festival separate from 
Epiphany, in Antioch, until the year 376. Chrysostom, in a 
sermon delivered on the 25th of December, 386, states that it 
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had existed there for ten years. We find it fully established in 
Rome in the middle of the fourth century, and its origin as a 
distinct festival was probably not very long before. In connec- 
tion with the close of the year there had existed a series of 
heathen festivals into which the Romans entered with extreme 
delight. First were the Saturnalia, the jubilee of Saturn or 
Kronos, which marked the close of farm-work for the year, 
when the reins were given to merriment, when slaves could 
put on the clothes of gentlemen, and wear the badge of freemen, 
and sit at a banquet, being waited on by their masters. Then 
came the Sigillaria (on the 21st and 22d of December), when the 
streets were thronged, gifts interchanged among friends, wax- 
tapers being given by the humble to superiors, and when many 
sports were allowed which resembled those of Christmas in our 
times or of a Roman carnival. Miniature images of the gods 
and all sorts of presents were given to the young. Then fol- 
lowed the Brumalia—from Bruma, the shortest day—in honor of 
the sun, and connected with the Persian sun-god, Mithras, 
whose cultus had been brought to Rome under Domitian and 
Trajan. This festival—dies natalis invicti solis—after the syn- 
chronous festival of Christmas was established, continued, as 
Augustine informs us, to tempt away Christians to a participa- 
tion in its heathen observances. Leo I. complains that the cus- 
tom of paying religious homage to the sun still lingered among 
many Christians. Even among the Greeks, as late as 691, a 
council—the second Trullan—found it necessary to prohibit 
Christians from taking part in the celebration of the Brumailia. 
It is not improbable that one motive for fixing the Christmas 
festival just at that time was to shield weak Christians from the 
seductive influence of the pagan and often unseemly festivities 
to which they had been accustomed. In justice to the church, 
it should be said, however, that, generally speaking, where there 
were heathen festivals which led to riotous excess, the season of 
their occurrence would be set apart for prayer and penitence. 
This was the case with the New Year’s Festival of the heathen, 
the Calende Fanuaria, which was a scene of revelry. The fes- 
tival of Christ’s circumcision was transferred to the New Year— 
a festival utterly diverse in its origin and spirit from the bois 
terous heathen celebration occurring at the same time. The 
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principal abuses in the church arose from the habit of commem- 
orating martyrs and saints, the list of whom grew into an exten- 
sive catalogue. The Romans regarded the manes of their 
ancestors as in some sense divine. They presented to them not 
only sacrifices but other gifts, such as wine, milk, and garlands 
of flowers. They carried food to their sepulchres for the use of 
the dead. These banquets the Christians imitated by preparing 
feasts at the graves of the saints, of which these invisible beings 
were invited to partake. The little burial-chapels in the cata- 
combs were places for the friends of the departed to meet in. 
There was sometimes a close parody of heathen myths and of 
the superstitions that grew out of them. On the 15th of July 
the Roman Catholic Church pays honor to Phocas, the patron- 
saint of sailors, who took the place of Castor and Pollux in the 
Christian mythology. He was said to have been a gardener at 
Sinope, and to have been put to death, under Diocletian, in 303. 
He was made the guardian saint of all who prosecuted voyages. 
Seamen sang songs in his praise. A place was set for him as 
an invisible guest at the table on shipboard, and on the safe 
arrival of the vessel in port his portion of its earnings was given 
to the poor. In this last act the benevolent spirit of the Gospel 
was manifest, connected though it was with superstitious fancies. 
Let the amount of direct heathen influence in giving rise to the 
commemorations of the church be estimated as it may be, there 
can be no doubt that the pagans found in the multiplied Chris- 
tian festivals a welcome surrogate for those which they were 
called upon to give up. 

5. A great variety of customs and ceremonies, resembling 
those familiar to the heathen, but not included under the fore- 
going topics, were early adopted by the church. Votive offer- 
ings are deserving of special mention. Heathen temples, espe- 
cially the temples of A=sculapius, were hung with gifts, left as 
tokens of gratitude for deliverance from sickness, accident, or 
some other kind of trouble. The Virgin and the saints were 
honored ina similar way ; and Christian churches exhibited, like 
the heathen sanctuaries, images of fingers, legs, and other parts 
of the body made of silver or some other substance, in connec- 
tion with other offerings betokening thankfulness for rescue 
from suffering or danger. There were shrines where each par- 
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ticular disorder was supposed to be miraculously healed by 
some special saint who made the victims of it the objects of his 
benevolent care. This was one of the occasions of the pilgrim- 
ages which, having been a heathen, now became a Christian 
usage. The pagans had been in the habit of resorting to the 
temples of Aésculapius, or Isis, or Serapis, in order that the god 
might teach them in their dreams in the night-time. how to rid 
themselves of their diseases. So Christians betook themselves 
to their churches, to the end that the saint whose image was 
enshrined within them might, in like manner, inform them in 
their slumber how to regain their health. The introduction of 
incense among the ceremonies of worship is a curious illustra- 
tion of the incoming of heathen innovations. The fathers of 
the second century, Athenagoras, Tertullian, Clement of Alex- 
andria, contrast the worship of Christians in this particular with 
that of the heathen. “The Creator,” says Athenagoras, “ does 
_ not require blood, nor smoke, nor the sweet smell of flowers, nor 
incense.” Tertullian says: “ We buy no frankincense ;” we offer 
“not one pennyworth of the grains of frankincense.” Clement 
says that the perfume from the altar is “holy prayer.” The 
fathers of the third and fourth centuries give the same testi- 
mony. Arnobius (A.D. 298) speaks of the use of incense even 
among the heathen as a modern thing, and infers from this cir- 
cumstance alone that it is offered vainly and to no purpose. In 
the same spirit write Lactantius (A.D. 303) and even Augus- 
tine (A.D. 396). The great Latin father approves of the state- 
ment which he quotes, that “frankincense and other perfumes 
ought not to be offered at the sacrifice of God.” It was not 
until the sixth, or late in the fifth century, that incense was 
used in the ritual. It was brought into the church first merely 
as a disinfectant, to sweeten and, as was thought, to purify the 
air. Tertullian refers to this use of it. Pseudo-Dionysius, early 
in the sixth century, is the first writer who adverts to incense as 
a part of Christian worship. He speaks of the priest censing 
the altar, and then going over “the whole circuit of the sacred 
place.”' Of course the precedent of the ancient Jewish worship 
could be pleaded in support of the new practice. Thus it was 


1 The passages on this subject are collected by Bingham (B. VIII. c. vi. § 21) 
and in Smith’s Dict. of Christ. Antiquities. 
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the accident of the use of perfume for the homely practical end 
of expelling bad odors that brought it into Christian sanctuaries 
as an instrument of worship. One is reminded of the fact that, 
several centuries later, it was the frequent accidental spilling of 
drops of wine at the Eucharist that first led to the withholding 
of the cup from the laity. Circumstances in themselves trifling 
have led to grave transformations in the ritual, and indirectly in 
the doctrine, of the church. After the censer was adopted as a 
utensil of devotion, the Christian priest pacing before the altar, 
attended by the thurifer with the swinging thurible in his hand, 
presented an almost exact image of what had been familiar to 
the eyes of visitors to heathen temples. The spectacle was one 
which the early Christians, had they been present to witness it, 
would have beheld with astonishment and reprobation, and one 
which the heathen, on the other hand, of an earlier day would 
have recognized as closely resembling a rite of their own. A 
heathen in the fifth century who should cross the threshold of a 
Christian church would observe much in the exterior arrange- 
ments of the building and of the service that would tend to 
make him feel at home. He would find much to remind him 
of the religion in which he had been bred. The very edifice 
might have once been a temple of pagan worship. Now it wore 
the name of that one of the host of invisible beings to whom it 
was specially sacred, and to whom supplications might be 
addressed with marked efficacy within its walls. All around 
there might not improbably be seen votive gifts—donaria—like 
those which the heathen had been wont to see in his own sanc- 
tuaries. There was an altar with lamps burning near it, and 
with priests, in their official garb, standing before it; there were 
genuflexions and processions, all stamped with a likeness to 
familiar parts of the heathen ritual. It is true that there were 
no bloody offerings, and that transubstantiation had not come 
to be an article of Christian belief; but the Eucharist was called 
a sacrifice, and was invested with an atmosphere of awe and 
mystery. 

It would be a rash, unauthorized inference that the church 
in the last half of the patristic period, or that the medieval 
church in which excrescences, like those referred to, increased in 
number and volume, was nothing better than heathen. In 
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the constitution, creed, ceremonial, of the church after Constan- 
tine, truth and error, good and evil, were strangely, almost 
indissolubly, mixed. To call it a mere baptized paganism is to 
ignore the principle of life that ever inhered in it. The truth of 
redemption through Christ, with the facts presupposed and in- 
cluded in it, however that truth may have been mingled with 
erroneous fancies and overlaid with cumbrous ceremonies, still 
constituted the life-blood of Christianity. 

A question that may occur to the reader of the foregoing 
pages is this: If Latin Christianity has thus proved itself 
congenial to the Latin nations, are they likely to be satisfied 
with Protestantism in its present shape? Is it to be expected 
that the nations of southern Europe will reconcile themselves to 
the system of worship which has proved acceptable to the peo- 
ples of German extraction? This opens up the question of 
symbolism in religion. No one can escape from symbolism al- 
together. The strictest Puritan kneels in prayer, and the act of 
kneeling not only expresses, but also facilitates, the inward 
prostration of the spirit. It is the form, the visible embodiment, 
the material investiture, of the spiritual act. Even the Quaker 
at his meeting, in his sober mien, his quiet, expectant attitude, 
expresses that waiting for the silent coming of the Spirit which 
is the posture of his mind. Whoever bows or shakes hands 
with a friend, or embraces him, indulges in symbolism. A ges- 
ture isa symbol. It expresses an emotion, or a volition, or an 
intellectual act. It is the living counterpart of the mental move- 
ment. Body and soul are so intimately connected that a sym- 
pathetic physical action spontaneously accompanies the action 
of the soul, and all the more when the soul is deeply moved. 
There is a ritual of etiquette, of friendship, of social intercourse, 
as well as of religion. The manners of a gentleman or of a lady 
are symbolical of refined feelings, of self-respect, and of regard 
for others, even in little things. Manners are a language. The 
feeling bodies itself forth instinctively in outward acts; and cul- 
tivation here, as elsewhere, is not artifice, but the perfecting of 
nature. Symbolism is more natural and more grateful, more of 
a necessity of the spirit, as one may say, to one individual than 
to another. One person would feel himself cramped if this 
mode of expressing thought and emotion were confined within 
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the limits which another has no impulse to overpass. In differ- 
ent stages of culture there is a difference in the degree of satis. 
faction yielded by symbols. The pageants of the middle ages 
no longer interest the European mind as they once did. Medi- 
zval ceremonies, which are still observed in connection with 
courts and royalty, strike one as curious relics of a by-gone time. 
They may seem puerile, and they may be in reality puerile— 
that is, they may have been the offshoot of a time when there 
was a disproportionate liveliness of emotion and fancy, such as 
belongs to children. It is true evidently of certain branches of 
the human race that gesture, pantomime, all that falls under the 
head of symbolical expression, form, and ceremony, are far more 
congenial—we might say indispensable—than is true of peoples 
of a more reserved temperament. The vivacious manners of 
the Frenchman, and the more stiff and stolid ways of the Eng- 
lishman, have always been to each the source of mutual diver- 
sion. The southern European nations are by nature more 
ritualistic than the northern. The altered skies, the sunny land- 
scape, the peculiar fruits and flowers, are not more characteristic 
of the south than is the love of music and song, of painting 
and sculpture, of brilliant dress and ceremony, and of expressive 
tones and gestures. Worship is naturally affected by this diver- 
sity of temperament. A New England Puritan thinks it natural 
to clothe himself in black in token of grief for a lost friend, and 
to march in a procession on the fourth of July. But he finds it 
more difficult to see how any one should be inclined to carry 
an analogous symbolism into the services of religion. Now the 
exact limits of that symbolism in worship which is allowable 
under the Gospel do not admit of mathematical definition. 
There is no prescribed, unbending code in the New Testament 
on this subject. The Saviour and the apostles preached often 
in the open air.: They wore no official garments. Probably no 
one at present thinks that the cloak which Paul left at Troas 
was a surplice; or that, if it had been, he would have suspended 
his work as a minister to wait for its arrival. Everything in the 
services of the primitive church was plain and simple. At the 
same time there was no law laid down in reference to these 
matters. There are certain principles, however, to which the 
church is bound to adhere in all the arrangements of worship. 
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First, the symbol must be significant of a truth, and not of an 
error. The rite speaks to the observer, and the language which 
it utters must be true. An erroneous doctrine which has clothed 
itself in symbol can be subverted only by abolishing the forms 
in which it is invested. Secondly, the symbol must be immedi- 
ately intelligible. It must conform to the rules of allegorical 
art. If it fail to do this, it is obnoxious from an zsthetic point 
of view. Still more obnoxious is it from a religious point of 
view; for it becomes then an opaque glass. It is a mirror in 
which nothing is reflected. It is a fossil from which the life is 
gone. It isa word in an unknown tongue. The observance of 
unmeaning rites is a mechanical sort of devotion, equally dishon- 
orable to God, who will be worshipped in spirit and in truth, 
and to the soul, which is belittled by the exercise of a blind, 
stupid homage, which is kept up in deference to authority or 
from mere force of habit. The symbolical act or object must 
tell its own tale at once, and must continue to do so, or it is 
worse than useless; for a rational being is harmed by the per- 
formance of irrational acts. Such acts are doubly mischievous 
when they come to be regarded as meritorious, and to be 
made a substitute, as to some extent they are very likely to 
be, for faith, love, and charity, and for good deeds springing 
from them. Formalism is the enthronement of rites in the 
place that belongs to the feelings and purposes of the heart. 
External observances are made by the formalist an end and not 
ameans. They are valued for their own sake. If they do not 
supplant the dedication of the heart, which is the “ reasonable” 
—that is, the natural or spiritual—service to be rendered to God 
by a Christian, they are placed ona level with it, and thus de- 
prive it of the supreme place that of right belongs to it. ‘“ Obe- 
dience is better than sacrifice.” Rites that are devoid of mean- 
ing are an offence. Formalism in religion is like artificial, 
affected manners in social life. They tend to stifle true, cordial 
feeling. Honest minds break through such barriers, and may 
be led by the energy of their protest to fall into loose and blunt 
ways, which are preferable to a hollow and unmeaning courtesy. ° 
Thirdly, all visible representations of the invisible God are 
irreverent in their nature. The law of the Old Testament on 
this subject was given to prevent idolatry. It was one great ob- 
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ject, moreover, to educate the souls of men to the exercise of 
faith in realities which belong to an order higher than that of 
the visible world. This design is defeated when the Deity is de- 
picted in human form, and the august mystery of his being 
brought down to the level of his creatures. In the ancient 
church, representations of God the Father, and any other than 
symbolical representations of the Holy Ghost, were rigidly ex- 
cluded. The inveterate tendency, especially of the uneducated 
mind, to identify the image with the being whom it is intended 
to represent is a sufficient reason why images of Jesus should 
not be used as auxiliaries in worship. It is legitimate for 
the arts of painting and sculpture to give form to the ideals of 
Christ which the study of his human life inspires. An elevating 
influence may go forth from these creations of art. The Christ 
of Leonardo da Vinci, the study for the painting of the Last 
Supper, with the deep but patient sorrow that is stamped upon 
the countenance, gives new vividness to our conception of the 
“‘ Man of sorrows.”” He must be an iconoclast indeed who would 
blot out of existence the descent from the cross as depicted in 
all its terrible reality by the pencil of Rubens. But such crea- 
tions of art are not to be made the objects of worship, and 
worshippers cannot look to them in prayer without the risk of 
confounding the unseen exalted One with the imaginary por- 
trait of him that is spread upon the canvas. Fourthly, the 
multiplying of symbols beyond a limit, which, of course, cannot 
be precisely defined, is evil in its influence. Crutches are good 
to support the weak, but are of no benefit if they supersede the 
natural use of the muscles. Pictures are useful in teaching, but, 
if employed beyond a certain limit, they keep the mind in a 
passive state that interferes with the due development of its 
powers. An elaborate ritual becomes a spectacle, in which, at 
the best, the soul is acted upon, with little exertion on its own 
part. There is a golden mean between a dazzling and distract- 
ing symbolism, complex and wearisome to a thoughtful mind, 
and a bald, frigid service, where no help is derived from the 
senses, and where the didactic element, in the form of abstract 
discussion, excludes every other. We may reject the idea of 
Archbishop Laud and the ritualists as to what is meant by 
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worshipping God in “the beauty of holiness,” but in flying from 
Scylla we should not wreck ourselves on Charybdis. 

Starting with these principles respecting the nature and use 
of symbolism, we are prepared to allow to Protestantism the 
liberty of conforming its ritual to the temperament, taste, and 
national peculiarities of the several peoples among whom it 
may be planted. There are many customs which belong under 
the category of things indifferent, and which it may be a duty 
to discard under one set of circumstances, while they may be ad- 
mitted without harm when the situation is altered. The great 
conflict of the Puritans against sacerdotal usurpation led them to 
push their protest in certain directions further than is necessary 
at present, now that the battle has been fought and won, and when 
in many communities the danger which they dreaded has passed 
by. A rigid adhesion to a particular method of worship, when 
there are reasons for varying from it, is itself formalism, one of the 
principal evils against which Puritanism contended. A certain 
elasticity must be allowed in things external. The criterion is 
to ascertain what conduces to the edification of the flock, not in 
some foreign latitude, but in the place with respect to which the 
question is raised. Should the Protestant doctrines spread ex- 
tensively in Latin countries, it is not impossible that forms of 
worship may arise specially consonant with the native character- 
istics of the inhabitants of those lands. There may arise a 
Latin Protestantism different in its external features from Ger- 
manic Protestantism. There is no hurtful rupture of unity in 
such diversity. At the Reformation, Protestantism in the 
southern countries tended to a particular type not strictly 
accordant with the German. The acceptance of the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone was often accompanied by a less de- 
gree of disaffection towards important parts of the Romish 
ritual, and with a less degree of repugnance to the sacraments 
as formerly administered. In France, many who were inclined 
to Protestant opinions, like Margaret, the sister of Francis I., and 
the class in sympathy with her, occupied this position. The 
phenomena of the Reformation in that age in Italy and Spain 
indicate the natural bent of the Latin mind. The Old Catholic 
movement in our day seemed at first to hold out the promise of 
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issuing in a new type of Protestantism which should be more 
satisfactory to such adherents of the Church of Rome as were 
evangelical in their tendencies. Pére Hyacinthe, disposed 
though he was to head a revolt against the pope and the popu- 
lar type of Romanism, did not find himself at home in the midst 
of Protestantism, with its absence of form and its churches 
locked up except on Sunday. He was evidently feeling after 
a system which, while it should be free from Romish abuses 
of doctrine and practice, should make a warmer appeal to the 
sensibility and zsthetic feeling than any of the Protestant de- 
nominations presented. He wanted a system that should 
bring religion more visibly and constantly before the minds and 
close to the hearts of men. It must be confessed, however, 
that his main difficulty was that he did not see his way clear to 
lay the axe at the root of the tree by distinctly renouncing the 
sacerdotal theory of the ministry. No effectual issue can be 
made with Romanism by those who cling to the theory of a 
mediatorial priesthood. The greatness of Luther is strikingly 
manifest in the boldness with which he assaulted the central 
dogmas of the opposing system, instead of expending his 
strength on the outworks. In one of his early publications, the 
“Address to the Nobles of the German Nation,” he struck a 
vigorous blow at the doctrine that the clergy are a close corpora- 
tion of priests on whom the laity are dependent for the sacra- 
ments. It was because he laid a strong foundation in princi- 
ples, that his war against the papacy was something more than 
an irregular, guerilla contest, and resulted in a great and per- 
manent conquest. The abortive character of the Old Catholic 
movement is due very much to its failure to lay hold of the 
principles on which alone an insurrection against the Church of 
Rome can maintain itself. 
GEORGE P. FISHER. 





THE ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS AND MUTUAL 


RELATIONS OF THE SCHOOL, THE COLLEGE, 
AND THE UNIVERSITY. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


N education, as in all else, our age is one of transition from the 
old to the new. As in all else, too, there are on this subject 
two extreme classes of thinkers. By the one class the old is 
loved and venerated as a precious heritage, and all innovation is 
deprecated as little less than sacrilege. By the other the old is 
regarded as wholly vicious, and must be totally destroyed and 
the new built on its ruins. Meanwhile, however, on this as om 
many other subjects, there is growing up a middle class and a 
more philosophic view, which holds that the new, instead of 
being antagonistic to, ought to grow out of the old by.& process 
of evolution, and therefore incorporate all that is best in it; 
that a true new philosophy must not, as is ignorantly supposed, 
explode but absorb the old; that the new and the old must 
unite to form a ¢ertium quid higher and more rational than 
either. Until men learn this fundamental truth there can never 
be a truly comprehensive philosophy. 

The old or traditional scheme of education took its rise in the 
great awakening of intellectual activity, after the sleep of the 
middle ages, which is called the “revival of learning ;” when 
the treasures of thought, in art, literature, philosophy and 
science, of the ancient Greeks and Romans were suddenly thrown 
open to the modern mind. Under the boundless enthusiasm 
thus aroused, schools were established everywhere. These treas- 
ures of thought must be appropriated, and the key which un- 
locked the treasury was a knowledge of the classical languages. 


This origin strictly determined both the subject-matter and the 
12 
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methods of education. There never was a scheme more thor. 
oughly practical in its object and its methods than this. But 
gradually, as the early enthusiasm died away, this scheme, so 
entirely practical in its origin, was organized into a compact 
system of pure mental discipline, the most compact and com 
pletely organized which the world has ever seen. In this sys 
tem the outlines of the original were retained: the prominent 
place was given to the classical languages and the subjects of 
classical thought, viz., mathematics, philosophy, and art. 

In the mean time, however, modern thought, once aroused, 
commenced to gather its own independent materials, especially 
in the departments of natural science ; and this new material has 
in recent times so greatly increased that it now far exceeds in 
bulk and value the discovered treasures of the ancient world, 
and has become the predominant thought-material of the age. 
Thus there has arisen a new and far more glorious revival of 
learning—a learning, however, not recorded in the books of the 
ancients, but in the divine book of Nature—a learning not 
locked up in dead languages, but concealed beneath hiero- 
glyphic symbols, the native handwriting of Deity; and Science 
holds the key. But there has been no change in our schemes of 
education at all commensurate with the prodigious change in 
the materials of thought. It is true many changes have been 
made, but these have been only by the introduction of some 
new materials and not of new methods. The new wine has been 
put into old bottles: is it any wonder that it refuses to be re- 
tained? The new science-material is mostly taught by old class- 
room, text-book memoritur methods: is it any wonder that the 
result is wholly unsatisfactory? Therefore many say “the old 
is better;” and they are right, if we are shut up to the old 
methods. 

Thus, as already stated, there has grown up in the field of 
education two extreme classes of theorists, irreconcilably op- 
posed to each other. The one, seeing the admirable results of 
culture by the old method, and the unsatisfactory results of 
science-teaching especially in the lower schools, oppose all in- 
novations in this direction as leading to trifling superficiality; 
the other, deeply impressed with the idea that schemes of edu- 
cation must be in harmony with the dominant knowledges and 
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businesses of the age, and seeing the discordance which has 
grown up betwixt these in modern times, will allow nothing 
good in the old scheme—would utterly raze it to its foundations, 
and build on its ruins an entirely new structure more suited to 
the wants of modern life. To the one class belong most college- 
bred men and men of the liberal professions; to the other, the 
whole body of hard-working, practical business men. To men 
of the first class, education is essentially intellectual discipline, 
training, culture; to men of the second class, education is essen- 
tially a preparation for the practical businesses of life. The one 
class may be called medtevalists, the other utilitarians. 

Now, I wish to show in how far these two extreme views are 
right and how far they are wrong; and farther, to show their 


relations to each other, and of both to a perfect scheme of 
modern education. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


1. The Two Kinds of Education—Education is confessedly a 
preparation for active life—a training for eminent success in 
life. A scheme of education, therefore, is good just in propor- 
tion as it accomplishes this object. Evidently, then, #7#/ity is 
the only test of excellence. Yes; but the terms 4/¢ and utility 
must be used in their widest sense. Life must include not only 
life material, but also life spiritual ; not only life temporal, but 
also life eternal. And utility is the capacity to contribute to all 
this human life. But unfortunately in these modern times 
human energy has been so monopolized by the eager struggle 
for place and power and wealth that the term life has come to 
mean business-life, and utility has come to mean the capacity to 
contribute to this alone. Hence, in order to avoid misconstruc- 
cion, I shall be compelled to use the word utility in this narrower 
sense, and to use another word to express that wider utility 
which contributes to and prepares for human life in its wider 
and higher sense. The word I shall use is cu/ture. 

Education, then, has two ends, culture and utility; and 
there are two corresponding kinds of education, viz., the /iberal 
and the practical, or, in its higher forms, professional. The 
main aim of the former is general culture and development—a 
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feeding of the mind with appropriate food, and a gymnastic 
training of the mind by appropriate exercise; so that it shall 
grow in strength, activity, symmetry, and universal efficiency, 
and thus be prepared for any and every pursuit in life. The 
main aim of the latter is direct preparation for special pursuits 
—an intellectual apprenticeship to a special business. 

Now, I wish to show that these two are not antagonistic, but 
consecutive—that if we compare education to an edifice, the one 
forms the basis, the other the superstructure of every perfect 
scheme ; if we compare it to a tree, the one forms the roots and 
trunk, the other the fruit-bearing branches. There is, therefore, 
an organic connection between them, the latter growing natu- 
rally out of the former. Either by itself not only fails to attain 
the true ends of education, but defeats itself. Culture for cul- 
ture’s sake not only fails to prepare for definite pursuits so neces- 
sary in the complexly organized modern society, but fails even 
to attain the highest culture: since culture must terminate out- 
wardly on some definite object, not inwardly upon itself, in order 
to attain its highest point. On the other hand, a pure intellec- 
tual apprenticeship to special pursuits not only fails to give that 
general culture so necessary to enable us to perform wisely the 
complex duties consequent upon our moral relations to each other 
in the family, the church, and the state, but fails even to ensure 
really high success in the special business which is its imme- 
diate object ; for special education without a thorough founda- 
tion of general culture can make only routinists, formula-men, 
rule-of-thumb men. I repeat, then, that these two must be con- 
secutive. The first elevates the plane of our intellectual activity, 
the second prepares specially for activity on that plane. The first 
should be continued as long and carried as high as circumstances 
and time will allow, and then the disciplined powers should be 
concentrated on the second. In the higher education, in which 
the necessity for both is most strongly felt, the first should con- 
tinue to the verge of maturity, and then, by means of the sec- 
ond, the strengthened and disciplined faculties should be con- 
centrated on the highest professions. ae 

2. The Two Natural Courses of Education —But again: Any 
scheme of education is good only as it is natural. The same is 
true of all human work. No work of man is effective except in 
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so far as it carries out the laws of nature. Man may modify the 
results by arranging the conditions, but may not violate the laws. 
Any scheme, or theory, or philosophy which is spun out of the 
human brain like gossamer-web out of the spider’s bowels, like 
gossamer-web may delight with its intricate and beautiful struc- 
ture; like gossamer-web it may hang glittering with dew in the 
early morning sun.; but like the same, it is quickly brushed 
aside from the path of progress. I repeat: all enduring work 

must be in the image of Nature’s work. : 

Now Nature, our good mother, has two and only two courses 
or methods of culture, which she uses with every one of us from 
the cradle to the grave. There are two natural methods by 
which we all acquire knowledge and power. First: External 
nature streaming in through all our senses produces changes in 
consciousness which, being organized, we call knowledge ; while 
we in turn, reacting through our limbs, determine changes in, 
and acquire power over, external nature which when embodied 
we call avt. Again: Our fellow-men continually act upon and 
determine changes in us through the medium of /anguaye ; while 
we in turn, reacting through the same medium, acquire power 
over our fellow-men. The one is zature-culture, the other /an- 
guage-culture. These two must and do continue through life. 
Education only improves and organizes these two methods 
more perfectly. She may add to but may not neglect them. 
In every effective scheme of education, therefore, there are and 
must ever be two co-ordinate courses, the Vature course and the 
Language course. By the one we seek to assist nature in culti- 
vating the faculties by which we acquire knowledge of, and 
power over, external nature ; by the other, the faculties by which 
we acquire knowledge of, and power over, our fellow-men. Ina 
word, the educated man is not a manufactured article, but rather 
a growth. Like a tree, he may be watered and nourished and 
trimmed but not made. 

3. The Natural Order of Culture—The order of culture must 
be the order of natural development; any other order must de- 
feat itself. Now, the faculties which we strive to cultivate by 
education’ may be conveniently thrown into three main groups, 
viz.: 1, the perceptive faculties, the memory, and the intuitive 
reason; 2, the imagination and esthetic faculties; and 3, the 
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reflective faculties and formal reason—the first gathering and 
storing the crude materials of knowledge, the second quickening 
these dead materials into life, the third using them in the actual 
mason-work of science and philosophy. These three groups 
naturally culminate, and therefore must be cultivated in the 
order named. Childhood is the golden period, the flood season 
of perception and memory; after that time they quickly decline. 
Youth is similarly the period of culmination of the imagination 
and esthetic faculties; while only later in early manhood begins 
to show itself the higher faculty of productive thought, z<., 
thought acting by formal methods and producing permanent 
results. This order of development must also be the order of 
culture. We must catch the tide in its rise if we would bear it 
on to the highest flood of power. If not, we miss forever the 
golden opportunity. 

4. The Two Grades of Culture—In every subject there is a 
mode of approach and a mode of presentation which exercises 
and therefore cultivates the perceptive faculties, the memory, 
and the zmtuztzve reason, and another which exercises and there- 
fore cultivates the reflective faculties and the formal reason. In 
the one case we deal mostly with facts, phenomena, and properties ; 
in the other, with daws, principles, and causes. The one belongs 
to the realm of Semuse, the other to the realm of /deas. The one 
may, for want of a better name, be called Natural History, or 
simply History; the other is called Science. Now the first be- 
longs to the lower education, the second to the higher educa- 
tion; and this difference in the mode of presenting every subject 
is the characteristic distinction between the two grades. 

This point is so important that I must illustrate it by exam- 
ples taken from all departments. In Astronomy all that can be 
learned or taught concerning the phenomena of the heavenly 
bodies, their positions, their more obvious motions, their phases, 
etc., is natural history. All this is extremely interesting to chil- 
dren, and is learned by them with the greatest ease and rapidity. 
But the laws of these motions and their causes, treated as they 
must be in a formal way, is science, and can only be learned at a 
later period. In Chemistry the natural-history material is far 
more abundant. It consists of the names and properties of the 
various elements, their action on each other, the various com- 
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pounds which thus result, and their properties and uses. All 
this can be learned with far greater ease and rapidity in child- 
hood than at any subsequent time, and therefore naturally be- 
longs to the lower education. But the more formal treatment 
of the laws and forces operating in this department of nature is 
science, and belongs to the higher education. In the study of 
the earth (Erdkunde), the forms of continents, seas, bays, lakes, 
rivers, mountains, etc., or all that is included in physical geogra- 
phy, is natural history ; while the evolution of the present forms 
from previous forms, the causes of this evolution and its laws, 
or all that is included under physical geology, is science. In 
Biology, the forms, the habits, the structure, and the classifica- 
tion of animals and plants belong to natural history ; while the 
laws of form and structure as revealed by comparative anatomy, 
physiology, and embryology, and, more than all, the laws of evo- 
lution of these forms and their causes, are science. 

I have taken my first illustrations from the domain of Nature, 
because the distinction is clearest there; but the same distinc- 
tion reigns everywhere. For example, in the department of 
History, all that is usually called history, z.e., the detailed account 
of the events of social and national life, is natural history ; while 
the discussion of the causes of these events and their /aws, or 
what is usually called philosophy of history and sociology, is 
science. In the department of Language, all that is contained in 
grammar rules and lexicon, and the use of these in translation, 
is natural history; but philology, or the laws of evolution of 
language, is science. It is more difficult to trace the same dis- 
tinction in the department of Mathematics, because this alone 
deals wholly with ideas. Yet even here we find at least the 
analog of the same two divisions. The natural history of this 
subject—if it may be so called—consists in the use of arithmeti- 
cal and algebraic operations, until, like all arts learned in child- 
hood, they are performed with ease and rapidity; while the 
science of the subject is the discussion of the laws of these opera- 
tions, or higher arithmetic and higher algebra. 

Thus it is evident that there is in every subject a part which 
corresponds to what is called natural history in the study of 
organisms, and has similar function in education. For want of 
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a better name, I call all natural history in order thus to bring 
out this similarity in character and in educational function. 

These, we conceive, are the underlying principles of every 
perfect scheme of education. We will now attempt to apply 
them. 


I.—THE SCHOOL. 


I have already in the preceding distinction anticipated much 
that belongs here. The general characteristic of this grade is 
that it cultivates mainly the memory, the perceptive faculties, 
and what, for want of a better name, I have called the intuitive 
reason, 2.¢., the rapid but imperfect perception of laws, relations, 
and causes, not by means of the exact and formal methods of 
science, but by processes too rapid for analysis. These faculties 
must be the main object of culture in the schools, because they 
are the dominant faculties of childhood. Now, all that we have 
included under the term Natural History in its wider sense is 
eminently adapted to cultivate these faculties, and therefore 
must form the main subject-matter of this grade. This subject- 
matter is divisible into two co-ordinate courses—the Nature 
course and the Language course. To the Nature course belong 
the different departments of Natural History in its narrower 
sense (i.¢., the different departments of Nature treated by natural- 
history methods) and History, or the natural history of man in 
society. To the Language course belong languages ancient and 
modern, including, of course, English and composition, etc. 
Mathematics alone finds no place in this scheme, and yet is 
among the most important of school-studies. It is so, first, 
because of its important application in the commonest concerns 
of practical life; second, because it cultivates certain faculties, 
viz., abstract reason dealing with ideas alone, which are wholly 
neglected by other departments; and third, because it is abso- 
lutely necessary to the subsequent scientific treatment of nature, 
which is the business of the higher education. The study of 
mathematics is the nearest approach to the cultivation of the 
formal reason, and therefore of the scientific method, which we 
have in the school. It is an anticipation of, and a connecting 
link with, the higher education, and it is for this very reason that 
the young mind finds often so much difficulty with this branch. 
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In brief, then, there are three co-ordinate courses in the 
school, viz.: 1, Natural-history or Nature course; 2, Language 
course; and 3, Lower Mathematics. 

If we accept this as the ideal, then it becomes at once evi- . 
dent that the greatest want in our present school systems is the 
fuller introduction and the proper teaching of natural history in 
the Limited sense indicated above. The admirable adaptation of 
this department to the dominant faculties of childhood must be 
evident to all. It cultivates the memory without the least dan- 
ger of overloading, because always connecting it with the vivid 
impressions of sense. It cultivates the intelligent use of the 
senses, 2.¢., the power of observation and rapid comparison, or the 
power of rapid generalization by intuitive methods. Of all the 
faculties, these are by far the most universally useful in actual 
life. Of all the faculties, these are also the most easily culti- 
vated in childhood if we only use right methods. 

There is still another reason for the large introduction of 
natural history in the schools. It is difficult, almost impossible, 
to teach the higher departments of science with success in the 
college and the university unless natural history has been taught 
in the preparatory schools. The simpler departments of science, 
such as Mechanics and Physics, may indeed be taught with 
complete satisfaction; because the things about which we are 
to reason are already familiar to the pupil, having been forced 
upon him by the simple use of his senses. Motion uniform and 
accelerated ; centre of gravity; mechanical powers, as levers, pul- 
leys, inclined planes; optical and acoustic phenomena, as light 
and shadow, reflection and refraction ; meteorological phenomena, 
as dew and rain, cloud and storm—in a word, nearly all the phe- 
nomena which we are about to discuss—are already familiar, and 
therefore, without pause, we may enter on the scientific discus- 
sion of them. In other words, the natural history of the sub- 
ject is sufficiently known to form a proper basis of true science. 
In Astronomy the difficulty is not yet great. If the facts and 
phenomena which we are about to discuss, viz., the geography 
of the heavens and the more obvious motions of the heavenly 
bodies, are not already known, their number is so small that a 
few lessons is sufficient to acquire them; and then, without 
further difficulty, the scientific discussion follows. In Chemistry 
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the real difficulty first commences. Here a new and wholly un- 
known world of sense, of fact and phenomena, is opened. The 
pupil has not the slightest experience to draw upon. Oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, ammonia, chlorine, bromine, 
iodine! What are these? He has never seen them. Before 
commencing any scientific discussion of these it is absolutely 
necessary that the whole natural history of the subject should 
be mastered. Thus nearly the whole time which should be de- 
voted to science is consumed by natural history ; the time that 
should be devoted to the discussion of /aws and principles is 
consumed in the accumulation of facts, phenomena, and proper- 
ties; the time that should at this age be given to the -higher 
faculties of productive thought and formal reason is consumed 
in the exercise of the lower faculties of perception and memory, 
the golden period of which is already past. Thus in the com- 
petition with other noble subjects, such as Philology, Philoso- 
phic History, Political Economy, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
science is discredited and the pupil disgusted. But the diffi- 
culty reaches its highest point in the sciences which deal with 
organic forms and functions, viz., Biology and Geology. The 
largeness of the mere natural history of these subjects is such 
that the whole time which can be spared from other depart- 
ments is consumed in mastering details, and none is left for 
true scientific treatment. Is it any wonder, then, that college 
students often avoid these studies under the idea that they 
consist only in crowding the memory with hard names without 
exercising the higher faculties of the mind? The fact is, the 
natural history of all subjects belongs to the school and should 
be largely mastered there, and then the mind is left free to take 
up the same subjects on the higher plane of science. 

Thus we have shown the transcendent importance of natural 
history, first asa subject peculiarly adapted to cultivate the most 
characteristic faculties of childhood, and second as an abso- 
lutely necessary preparation for the higher education of the 
college and the university for those who propose to continue 
their education on this higher plane. 

But if this be one of the most important departments of 
school education, it is also perhaps the most difficult to intro- 
duce fully and effectively. The difficulty is a threefold one of 
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time, expense, and proper teachers. Natural history cannot be 
taught without laboratories, museums, aquariums, and zoologi- 
cal and botanical gardens, all of which are expensive. Nor can 
it be taught except in small classes, by direct personal contact 
of teacher with pupil and both with nature; and this requires 
much time and a superior order of teachers. In private schools 
these difficulties may be partly overcome, for there are many 
intelligent persons who believe that time and expense are not 
to be weighed against the kind and mode of teaching, and wilt 
select teachers in accordance with this belief. But public 
schools, being supported by taxation, must be conducted with 
the utmost economy, not only real but obvious and generally 
admitted. This necessitates the smallest possible number of 
teachers on the smallest possible pay and with the largest pos- 
sible classes ; and this again necessitates the most rigid mechan- 
ical drill methods. But of all subjects, natural history is the 
least adapted to this mode of teaching. Of all subjects, it is 
the most utterly profitless if pursued by class-room text-book 
methods alone. Languages and mathematics may perhaps be 
efficiently taught in this way; for in the preparation of a task 
the pupil is thrown on his own resources, and is compelled to 
do good, hard mental work in several directions. But the prep- 
aration of a text-book task in natural history is little better than 
time wasted ; for it is a mere committing to memory of words 
and sentences. It is no wonder, then, that languages and 
mathematics still monopolize the school-room. They will, and 
ought to, until we organize a better system of nature-culture 
than mere text-book recitations. 

I merely state the difficulty. It is for those more familiar 
than I with the details of school education to work out the 
practical solution. I am confident they will do so, and I be- 
lieve they are doing so. In the mean time, the following brief 
reflections will not be inappropriate. 

Of the different departments of natural history there are 
two, viz., Chemistry and Botany, which may, I believe, be effi- 
ciently introduced at once. A chemical laboratory in which 
pupils may learn for themselves (assisted, of course, by the 
teacher) the most important facts of chemistry by actual ex- 
periments is a very simple and inexpensive affair, and is there- 
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fore, | believe, a necessary addition to every school above the 
primary grade. Also, the most important facts concerning the 
structure of plants and the phenomena of plant-life may be 
easily and inexpensively taught in the same practical way. The 
proper teaching of Zoology is more difficult, but we may expect 
much from practical schools for teachers on the plan of the 
Agassiz School at Penekese and the teachers’ class in Biology 
under Prof. Martin in the Johns Hopkins University. If we 
only have teachers as well prepared in. these departments as 
teachers now are in the usual school departments, the methods 
of teaching will soon become efficient, especially as museums, 
zoological and botanical gardens, and aquariums are becoming 
more and more common in our large cities. 

In strongly differentiating the lower from the higher educa- 
tion, as we have done in the preceding pages, it must not be 
supposed that it is possible or desirable that there should be 
any hard and fast lines drawn making the change from one to 
-the other abrupt. Culture is evolution by voluntary methods. 
The higher grows out of the lower. The methods of the higher 
must be more or less anticipated in the lower. The pupil must 
catch glimpses of a higher and more glorious way, and thus 
have his enthusiasm kindled. But in all our science and our 
philosophy we at first select types and draw our distinctions far 
more sharply than they exist in nature. A higher philosophy 
corrects our method by showing gradations. It is not within 
the scope of this article, however, to give more than the broad 
distinctions. 


II.—THE COLLEGE. 


The college, as distinguished from the university, is essen- 
tially a continuation of the general culture of the school on a 
higher plane, using different methods and cultivating different 
faculties. The fundamental idea of the college, as I understand 
and would define it, is culture for culture’s sake. The college is 
still, and even much more than the school, a gymnasium in 
which we strive to exercise in the highest degree all the facul- 
ties and powers of the mind so as to produce the greatest intel- 
lectual strength and symmetry. In so far as it has any reference 
to active life it prepares equally for all departments, it seeks 
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to produce universal efficiency ; its goal is a perfect intellectual 
manhood. It is in this sense only that I shall use the word 
College. 

The Three Sub-courses—I have already said that two sub- 
courses—the Nature course and the Language course —run 
through life, and therefore through all education. These, there- 
fore, must continue in the college, altho discussed now on a 
higher plane. But there are some changes in the limits of these, 
and there must also be the addition of a distinct third sub- 
ceurse. 1. Mathematics, which is a distinct co-ordinate course 
in the school, must now be transferred to the Nature course as 
its foundation. Natural history has no connection with mathe- 
matics, but all formal or true scientific study of nature is based, 
either directly or indirectly, on this department. I will call this 
the Scientific course. 2. The Language course must now no 
longer consist of language only, but must include all modes of 
_expressing or embodying thought and feeling, such as art, liter- 
ature, etc. I shall therefore now call this the Language-Art 
course. 3. To these two sub-courses must now be added a 
third co-ordinate course, viz., the Philosophical or Metaphysical. 
This must be introduced at this stage of culture not only on 
account of the transcendent dignity of its questions, but also 
because it becomes necessary now to investigate the true 
grounds of knowledge. The lower education gathers and 
organizes facts, but takes no thought of the bases of certainty 
and the grounds of belief; but the higher education, which deals 
with rational methods and a permanent structure of knowledge, 
cannot neglect these. Nor can Metaphysics be made a mere 
subordinate department of science, and therefore of the Nature 
-course, as some would have it ; for not only are its methods dif- 
ferent, but its facts and phenomena cannot, even the materialists 
themselves being judges, be reduced to physical laws, which 
alone is the domain of science. I shall call this the Philosophic 


course, even though I am aware that the term is somewhat in- 
definite." 


1 The term philosophy is used in at least two very different senses. To some 
it means metaphysics, as contrasted with physics; to others it means the most 
comprehensive view of the cosmos, the scientia scientiarum. The first view 
recognizes the antithesis God and nature, or mind and matter, as fundamental. 
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Thus a complete college course, or course of higher general 
culture, consists of three co-ordinate sub-courses, viz. : the Sczen- 
tific, the Language-Art, and the Philosophical. The Scientific 
course commences with Mathematics as its base, passes upwards 
through Mechanics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
and Geology, always from the simpler to the more complex, un- 
til it reaches and connects with that most complex and yet most 
important of all sciences—that science to which all others are 
subsidiary, and without which all others are comparatively 
valueless—viz., Sociology, the science of social organization and 
social progress. The Language-Art course commences with 
Language, ancient and modern, as its base, passes upward 
through Literature, Art, History (for history is but the con- 
nected embodiment of the national thought), and Philosophy of 
History, and thus leads up to and connects again, from another 
side, with Sociology. The Philosophic course commences with 
Logic as its base, passes upward through Mental Philosophy, 
Moral Philosophy, and Political Philosophy, and thus leads up 
to and connects again, from still another side, with Sociology. 
Thus these three sub-courses, commencing below far apart, (for 
what can be more diverse than Mathematics, Language, and 
Logic ?) converge as they rise until they meet, where all human 
knowledge and human effort ought to meet, on the lofty plane 
of Sociology, and thus combine to form the beautiful triune 
arch of perfect human culture. 

Their Correlative Functions —Each of these sub-courses, be- 
sides its general function of cultivating all the mental faculties, 
has also its own characteristic function in an organized scheme 
—has some peculiar excellence not possessed in the same degree 
by the others. This I call its correlative function, Thus the. 


Physics treats of nature and matter ; metaphysics, of God and mind: the former,. 
of the outer world of sense—the macrocosm ; the latter, of the inner world of con- 
sciousness—the microcosm. The second view of philosophy is that it is only the 
widest comprehension of the cosmos both outer and inner. According to this 
view, philosophy strives ever after unity of law, first throughout the material 
cosmos, then throughout the spiritual cosmos, and last, as far as possible, be- 
tween these two. This is undoubtedly the highest view of philosophy, and such 
philosophy the highest fruit of knowledge; but far too high to enter definitely 
into any scheme of education. It is in the other sense, therefore, that I use the 
term here. 
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three sub-courses are complementary to each other; each is 

perfect in itself, but all are more perfect in their union. 
The correlative function of the Scientific course is the culti- 
vation of a sincere love of truth for its own sake, as the aliment 
on which the mind lives and grows, a reverent worship of Truth 
as the image of God in the human reason, and constant prac- 
tice in the sure methods by which truth is obtained. No other 
subject compares with science in this respect. It teaches that 
truth is not to be secured by intellectual nimbleness and dexter- 
ity, but only by patient toil and sweat of the brow. It gives 
truth, certain verifiable truth, little by little, like daily bread— 
coarse food it may be, too coarse for some over-refined stom- 
achs and vitiated appetites, but wholesome and suitable for our 
weak intellectual digestion, and therefore producing vigorous 
healthy growth. The process of gathering, only crumb by 
crumb, may be slow, too slow for some nimble-witted spirits, but 
we are sure they are genuine crumbs from the Master's table, 
‘and are content. 

The correlative function of the Philosophic course is to give 
intellectual life, activity, and enthusiasm by the nobleness of its 
subjects, and, at the same time, skill, dexterity, and keenness by 
the subtlety of the phenomena with which it deals. Its meth- 
ods are far less certain, its truths far less verifiable, its food far 
less substantial—food for the gods it may be, but for that very 
reason less easy of assimilation. It warms the blood, stimulates 
the nerves like wine, but, like wine, if taken alone it exhausts 
the strength. If science therefore furnishes more food, philos- 
ophy furnishes more exercise; if one gives more muscle, the 
other gives more nervous energy; if one produces healthy natu- 
ral growth, the other hardens the intellectual muscles, and trains 
into greater strength, agility, and beauty of form. Doubtless it 
is conceivable that the phenomena of the inner world of con- 
sciousness shall eventually become so thoroughly understood, 
the methods of Philosophy so sure and her progress so steady, 
that the function of this course will become similar to that of 
Science, only on a far higher plane, its celestial food will become 
assimilable by our more exalted intellects, and will thus con- 
tribute to growth as well as exercise. Then indeed Metaphysics 
may be considered one of the departments of science, and the 
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term Philosophy will be used only in the higher sense of scten- 
tia scientiarum. But until that time the most characteristic 
function of the Philosophic course must be as stated above. 

The correlative function of the Language-Art course is so 
clear that there can be no difference of opinion. It is the 
cultivation of the power of expression—of turning thought or 
feeling into sensible forms, whether audible forms of words or 
visible forms of art—the sensible embodiment of our inner 
states in the forms of speech, writing, painting, sculpture, music 
—in a word, the power of incarnating the human spirit. 

Their Co-ordinate Value—tThe co-ordinate value of these cor- 
relative functions, and therefore of the three sub-courses, will be 
evident ona little reflection. In the first two this is sufficiently 
brought out in the contrast already drawn between them. Food 
and exercise, growth and vigor, muscle and nerve, are of co- 
ordinate value in physical activity ; their correspondences are 
equally so in intellectual activity; or if we compare them as to 
subject-matter, the outer world of sense and the inner world 
of consciousness are equally concerned in nearly every act of 
thought. © 

But the co-ordinate value of the Language course has some- 
times been doubted by modern theorists. On this, therefore, I 
wish now to insist : 

There are two general faculties of the mind equally con- 
cerned in every accomplished work of man, viz., the faculty of 
thought and the faculty of expresston—the faculty of conception 
and the faculty of execution. These two are linked together as 
closely as soul and body. If we observe carefully even our most 
silent thinking, we will find that it embodies itself in words, and 
that we cannot think in any other way. Language is as charac- 
teristic of man as is reason. If language be conditioned on 
rational thought, so also is rational thought on language. If 
strong, clear thinking naturally clothes itself in strong clear lan- 
guage, so also does the effort to make the expression strong and 
clear react on the thought, making it still stronger and clearer. 
If cultivation of the thinking power cultivates also (tho not 
always in the same degree) the power of expression, so also does 
the cultivation of the power of expression react in cultivating 
(tho. perhaps in a less degree) the power of thinking. But 
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aside from this close connection and reactive effect, thought is 
of course wholly inoperative on others, and therefore finally upon 
ourselves, unless embodied in sensible forms of some kind. The 
grand thoughts which flash like inspiration upon the philosophic 
mind, setting it all aglow, is quickly swallowed up again in ob- 
livion unless given to the world. The beautiful imaginings, 
floating like summer cloud in the clear heaven of the poet’s 
mind, like summer cloud vanish and “ leave not a rack behind,” 
unless caught in its flitting and embodied in glorious forms of 
immortal verse. The soul-music of a Beethoven or a Mozart 
would have died, “ heart-stifled,” unless poured forth in melo- 
dious song. In a word, the power of impressing our culture on 
others must ever be to us of value equal to the culture itself, 
and in fact absolutely necessary to the existence of that culture. 
There are two, and only two, fundamental and correlative laws 
alike in the moral and intellectual world. As inthe moral world 
there are two laws which forever must coexist, the law of love 
to God and the law of love to our fellow-men—the one reaching 
upward and receiving the divine image into our hearts, the other 
turning then downward and outward and distributing to our fel- 
low-men—even so also are there in the intellectual world two 
corresponding laws, the law of truth receiving and the law of 
truth distributing; by the one we reach upward and receive 
truth as the image of God in the human reason, by the other 
we then turn downward and outward and freely distribute to 
our fellow-men. As in both giving is conditioned on receiying, 
so also in both is receiving conditioned on giving. In both also 
it is often more blessed to give than even to receive. 

I have spoken above of ancient as well as modern \anguage. 
It is necessary that I should very briefly express my views on 
this subject. There has been, it seems to me, much useless dis- 
cussion on the question of retention of the classical languages 
in our schemes of education. This discussion will continue in 
the same style until the department is put on a more rational 
basis. My own very decided conviction is that the classics be- 
long legitimately only to the higher education, and should be 
taught in the schools only as a preparation for the college and 
the university. No doubt the mental culture involved in the 


translation and writing of an ancient language is both admirable 
13 
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and varied; but it is at least doubtful whether the same culture 
may not be attained by the study of a modern language. But 
in the college, and in the school preparing for the college, I re- 
gard it as a necessary department. I leave out of view the 
usual argument drawn from the derivation of words, especially 
technical words in law, medicine, and science. I leave out of 
view the truly admirable effects of classics as a gymnastic train- 
ing of the mental faculties. I leave also out of view, tho 
with great reluctance, the unequalled world of art which is 
opened to the student of ancient literature. If the classics hold 
their place, they must take still higher ground. Language and 
art, their phenomena, the laws of their evolution and its causes 
—surely these are among the very noblest of studies, and can. 
not be neglected in any truly liberal course. But these studies 
are impossible without some knowledge of ancient languages 
and art. As in biology the study of living species may be 
higher and better than the study of extinct species, but there is 
that which is far higher and nobler than either, viz., the study of 
the laws of evolution of the living from the extinct ; so in philol- 
ogy the study of a living language may be nobler and more 
profitable than the study of the dead languages, but there is 
that which is far nobler and more profitable to the higher cul- 
ture than either—viz., the laws of evolution of the living from 
the dead. - 

I have now shown the co-ordinate value of the three sub- 
courses, and their complementary relation to each other such 
that their union is necessary to perfect symmetry of culture. I 
wish next to show a similar complementary relation between the 
lower and simpler and the higher and more complex depart- 
ments of each sub-course—e.g., between Mathematics on the 
one hand and Biology and Sociology on the other, or between 
Logic on the one hand and Moral and Political Philosophy on 
the other, or between Language on the one hand and Philoso- 
phy of History on the other—such that any one of these 
sub-courses being commenced must be completed; otherwise 
narrow and unsymmetric culture results. This complementary 
relation is best shown in the Scientific course. I will therefore 
illustrate it by this course. 

There are two well-known processes of attaining truth, viz., 
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the zmductive and the deductive. Now, in passing up the scale 
of sciences in the order mentioned on page 190, there is a steady 
decrease in the use of the deductive and increase in the use of 
the inductive method. Mathematics is simple and pure deduc- 
tion. In Mechanics we rise by ashort course of induction to the 
establishment of the laws of equilibrium and motion, and then 
all is deductive application of these laws. In Astronomy the 
inductive ascent is longer, viz., until the establishing of the 
universal law of gravitation, and then the whole or nearly the 
whole of astronomy is the deductive application of this law. In 
Physics and Chemistry the use of induction and deduction is 
nearly evenly balanced. In Biology and Geology induction is 
already far in excess of deduction; while in Sociology there is 
now, and must be yet fora long time, nothing but induction. 
In this science it must be yet a long time before we establish 
any laws so certain and general that we can reason from them 
_deductively with any degree of confidence. 

Thus, Mathematics and the more exact sciences cultivate 
mainly the /ogical faculty, or faculty of deductive reasoning, 
while the higher, more complex, but less exact sciences cultivate 
mainly the faculty of generalization. The one gives exactness, 
certainty, and microscopic clearness, but also, unless corrected 
by the other, microscopic narrowness of view. The other gives 
enthusiasm and comprehensiveness, but, unless preceded by or 
based upon the former, also vagueness and unsubstantial specu- 
lativeness of mind. Thus each by itself leads to onesidedness, 
and each is the natural complement and corrective of the other. 

The same is true of the other sub-courses, tho in a less 
degree, because of all the sub-courses the Scientific is by far the 
most perfectly organized. In this course alone each department 
has its distinct function and all co-operate to one given end—viz., 
perfect scientific culture. 

Thus a perfect culture may be compared to a grand edifice 
composed of three parts, a centre-building and two wings; 
each having many floors, each in some sense perfect in itself, but 
uniting to make a far more perfect whole. The most imperfect 
at present is the centre-building, Philosophy ; the most complete 
is the Scientific wing. There are two opposite errors in regard 
to education. The one, the medieval, is to build only the 
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ground-floor of mathematics, classics, and metaphysics; the 
other, the utilitarian, to build to completion one wing only, the 
Scientific. Of the two, the former is perhaps the worst; for a 
completed wing is far better than an unfinished foundation. It 
is at least habitable ; it at least serves the purposes of rational 
existence. 


III—THE UNIVERSITY. . 














This is the final term and the crown of the educational life; 
and the higher education, in a very important sense, faz/s more 
and more unless it reaches this term. We have seen the school 
and the college occupied only with the general culture; the one 
with the lower, the other with the higher general culture. What 
then is the characteristic province of the university? or has it 
no characteristic province? Is it only a continuation of the 
general culture of the college on a still higher plane? This is 
the common mistake, and hence the almost universal confusion 
of the two terms college and university. But there is yet another 
kind of education absolutely necessary for the highly cultivated 
mind, and the name university ought to be reserved for this. 
The mind so long occupied with culture for culture’s sake must 
now devote itself to culture for use in some special but noble 
field of activity. The pupil must now concentrate his disci- 
plined powers in preparing himself for some special but highly 
intellectual pursuit. In one word, the characteristic of the uni- 
versity as distinguished from the college is that it is essentially 
a collection of professional schools, unified and ennobled by the 
general course continuing; altho even the general course 
itself, as we shall show, has now a different significance, z.¢., a 
direct reference to active life. Of the education tree, the schools. 
are the roots, the college the stately trunk, the university the 
beautiful cluster of fruit-bearing branches firmly united with the 
continuing but ever diminishing trunk. 

We have said that the higher education fails more and more 
if it does not reach its final term in the university. This point 
is so important that we must stop a moment to explain it. 

We have already shown (p. 179) that there are two kinds of 
education, viz., the general and the special. The one elevates 
the plane of activity ; the other makes special preparation for 
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activity on that plane. Now, there is a special culture corre- 
sponding to every grade of general culture and preparing for a 
corresponding grade of active life; but the organizing of this 
special culture into distinct schools becomes imperative only in 
the highest grades. The reason is this: There is a kind of 
antagonism in their whole tendency and spirit between the pure 
educational life (¢e., the general culture) and the active life. 
The one tends ever to the general, the other to the special; the 
one to the abstract, the other to the concrete; the one cultivates 
mainly the reflective, the other the perceptive faculties; the one 
enlarges, elevates, liberalizes, the other contracts, sharpens, in- 
tensifies. In fact, they belong to two different worlds: the one 
to the ideal world of thought, relation, and reason ; the other to 
the actual world of matter, things, and sense. There is always, 
therefore, some shock, some embarrassment, sometimes even 
painful difficulty, in passing from one to the other. It requires 
a readjustment of the whole nature toa new environment. This 
‘is true universally, but more and more true the higher we rise in 
the scale of culture. The farther we pursue the educational 
life, the farther are we carried away from the spirit and methods 
of the active life. These two, therefore, commencing below very 
near together, diverge more and more as we rise, until in the 
higher grades of each they are very widely separated. Thus the 
passage across from any grade of general culture to a corre- 
sponding grade of active life becomes more and more difficult, 
until in the highest grades it becomes well-nigh impossible. 
Now, the function of the second kind of education—the 
special culture—is to make this transit easy and safe. It is in 
fact the connecting link between the pure educational and the 
active life. In the lower schools the separation is yet so small 
that it is easy to step across at once and without assistance; no 
training-school is necessary to enable us to enter successfully 
upon the corresponding low grade of active life. At the plane 
of the high-school graduate the divergence is greater, and there 
is therefore some, though not insuperable, difficulty in the way 
of successful transit. Still no distinct school, but only a short 
apprenticeship, is necessary to make the transit easy and success- 
ful. The so-called business college, however, seems intended to 
meet a want here. But when we reach the level of the college 
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graduate, and still more of the university graduate, if the univer- 
sity be only a continuation of the general course, the separation 
becomes so great that successful passage becomes impossible 
without special culture for that purpose. This is the true ori- 
gin of the complaint that our colleges and universities, instead of 
fitting, actually unfit for active life. The lower-school graduate 
steps with ease from this grade of culture to a corresponding 
grade of life. The high-school graduate finds more difficulty in 
entering upon his higher grade of life, but the difficulty is not 
insuperable. But the college graduate finds himself educated 
up to a high plane of life, but entirely unable to take successful 
hold of any one of those difficult, complex, and highly intellec- 
tual pursuits which belong to his grade of intellectual activity. 
He finds himself suddenly transferred to a new world, for which 
he is wholly unfitted; and perhaps drifts about in uncertainty 
for months or even years before he finds his proper place in the 
world of action, or often never finds it at all, but sinks toa 
lower level. All the highly intellectual pursuits of modern life 
require very elaborate special preparation, which is not given in 
the general culture of the college. Thus between the highest 
college culture and the corresponding grade of active life there 
is an immense and ever-increasing chasm; between the college 
graduate and nearly all intellectual pursuits there is a great gulf 
fixed, and the higher the education the greater the gulf. This 
chasm can be spanned only by the bridge of special culture, and 
it is at least one characteristic function of the university to con- 
struct these bridges. The general culture may be compared to 
a central column rising ever higher until we reach the college 
and the university. The active life sweeps around this in circles 
ever widening as we ascend. Now, the university must span the 
wide chasm with many bridges reaching from the top of the 
column of general culture to different points on the wide circle 
of the higher intellectual pursuits of life. This she does by 
means of her professional schools. Three such have always been 
recognized, viz., the three so-called liberal professions of theology, 
law, and medicine. But besides these traditional professions 
there are now many others equally liberal because equally in- 
tellectual, and therefore equally deserving of recognition. Such, 
for example, are the professions of teacher, of engineer, civil, 
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mechanical, and mining; of practical chemist, scientific agricul- 
turist, enlightened journalist, and, noblest of all, of writer, 
thinker, and scientific investigator. These also must be provided 
for in the university. The educational tree, like the tree of life, 
must bear not three only but ¢we/ve manner of noblest fruits. 

This, I am convinced, is the true ideal of the university—an 
ideal not yet reached in any country, but which will be realized in 
the future. There are two errors which infest the popular mind, 
and which hinder the realization of this ideal. According to the 
one, the university is naught else than the continuation of the 
general culture of the college on a still higher plane ; according to 
the other, the university is naught else than a collection of prac- 
tical schools, with no general culture accompanying, and an 
entirely insufficient general culture preceding—z.e., a mere collec- 
tion of handicraft schools. The former error is traditional, and 
therefore more or less completely embodied in all our great 
time-honored universities. The second error is recent, and the 
’ direct outgrowth of the short-sighted utilitarianism of the age. 
It is even now clamoring for recognition, but fortunately not yet 
embodied in any respectable institution. According to the one, 
the educational tree is a palm, growing ever upward without 
branches; according to the other, it is a scrubby manzanita bush, 
branching from the very roots. 

Let us now very briefly compare existing systems with our 
ideal, and show wherein they fall short. 

1. The English university system embodied in Oxford and 
Cambridge not only does not claim but scorns to be regarded 
as other than high general culture. Its pride and boast is that 
it prepares for no special pursuit unless it be that of Parliamen- 
tarian. There is, it is true, a deep and growing feeling among 
the best thinkers on educational subjects that these universities 
need essential reform in order to meet the existing wants of so- 
ciety ; but in all the recent talk about university reform it is evi- 
dent that the most vital point, viz., the preparation for the 
higher pursuits of life, is not touched. The proposed reform 
goes no deeper than some extension of the lecture system at 
the expense of the tutorial system, and some increase of the 
higher departments of science at the expense of the traditional 
mathematics, classics, and philosophy. The: ideal of the most 
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advanced English university reformers is apparently the Ger- 
man university ; but the German university itself, as we shall 
show, falls far short of the ideal. The fact is, the English uni- 
versity system is deeply bedded in the structure of English so- 
ciety, and is therefore incapable of radical reform. The English 
universities are essentially finishing schools for the young nobil- 
ity—.e., for men who are supposed to be raised above the neces- 
sity of any life-pursuit. The ideal of the English university . 
culture is preparation for refined society. It is such culture as 
befits a gentleman and a nobleman. It is evident, then, that the 
idea of a gentleman and nobleman must be radically changed 
before the universities can be reformed. Under a sense of the 
shortcomings of the old universities, other institutions, embody- 
ing a truer idea, have been established ; but the freedom of their 
development has been greatly hindered by the overshadowing 
influence of the old universities. 

2. The German university is the ideal of the most advanced 
reformers of the English system; and surely it is a noble ideal. 
Undoubtedly it is in many respects an admirable system. No- 
where else do we find such enthusiasm for learning, such intel- 
lectual activity both in teachers and pupils, as in the German 
university. The fruits of this intellectual activity which are 
constantly pouring forth from the German press is simply amaz- 
ing. Judged by these fruits, surely it is the most efficient sys- 
tem in the world. Yet I think it has great faults. I believe it 
is not in the direct line of progress towards the true ideal. 

First, the German gymnasium, which is the only school 
which corresponds with what I have called the college, does not 
carry the general culture high enough. The freedom and dif- 
ferentiation of the university educations begin too soon. The 
trunk separates into branches before it is strong enough, and 
therefore the branches fail to bear the best fruit. This, I be- 
lieve, is the reason why, in spite of their wonderful intellectual 
activity, the Germans lack that balance, that symmetry of mind, 
that justness of thought, and therefore that practical wisdom 
and judgment, so characteristic of the educated Englishman. 

But there is another vice in the German system which is far 
more fundamental, since it has its roots in the very structure of 
European society. Everywhere in Europe, and nowhere more 
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than in Germany, society is burdened with an unnatural and 
irrational aristocracy. Hence there is also an unnatural and 
irrational aristocracy of intellectual pursuits—unnatural and 
irrational because founded on tradition and not on culture alone. 
To this aristocracy belong the three traditional liberal professions, 
theology, law, and medicine, together with. the professions 
of scholar and scientific investigator. The so-called technical 
professions, tho equally intellectual — ze., requiring equal 
general culture—are denied the cognomen of “ liberal,” banished 
with scorn from the university, and compelled to seek refuge 
in separate technical schools. Thus thought and action, the 
ideal and the practical—a twain that should be joined in in- 
dissoluble marriage, are forced into unnatural divorce to the loss 
and injury of both. Their reunion would undoubtedly produce 
the happiest effects on both. On the one hand, the technical 
professions would be imbued with the lofty spirit of true cul- 
ture, and thus elevated and ennobled into true liberal profes- 
sions; on the other, the culture of the university would be 
quickened and vitalized by the earnestness of men having prac- 
tical ends in view. On the one hand, the general culture would 
create a soul under the dead ribs of the technical professions ; 
on the other, the technical professions would give practical body 
to the too ideal culture of the university. 

3. The American university has as yet no distinctive character 
of its own. The terms college and university have heretofore 
been used synonymously. The traditional American college is 
modelled on the English system, while the ideal of reform, 
as in England, is the German system. Hence our best institu- 
tions are now essentially colleges with some university features 
added. Yet I feel sure that, untrammelled as we are by hinder- 
ing traditions and a false constitution of society, our American 
institutions, by farther modifications, may and will approach 
the ideal nearer than any other. The process of modification 
has already begun in all our principal universities and colleges. 
It is only necessary to continue steadily in the right direction ; 
and this will be done if we hold the ideal clearly in our minds. 
Already professional schools are clustering-around all our great 
universities and colleges, not only the three traditional pro- 
fessions, but also the so-called technical professions. There is 
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one thing, however, absolutely necessary to carry out the true 
ideal: these professional schools must all of them be essentially 
post-graduate—t.e., they must require of the applicant a grade of 
culture equivalent to A.B., Ph.B., or S.B. 

According to my view, therefore, our institutions of higher 
learning should include a high general culture like that already 
characterized as the college course, and like that which we al- 
ready have in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, etc., with some modifi- 
cations, giving greater freedom and leading to different first de- 
grees, such as A.B., Ph.B., S.B., etc. This is the college proper. 
To this must be added a number of post-graduate courses lead- 
ing to many different professional degrees, the general course 
meanwhile continuing and leading to the degreeof A.M. These 
post-graduate courses, leading to second degrees, would consti- 
tute the university proper as distinguished from the college ; 
but the union of these with the college course in the same insti- 
tution would probably be attended with advantage to both. 
Such union would undoubtedly be the policy of the old institu- 
tions, rather than the complete separation characteristic of the 
German system. Nevertheless the smaller denominational col- 
leges might well act the part of college proper preparatory to 
separate institutions on the unmixed university plan, such, for 
example, as the Johns Hopkins University. 

The objection which will be urged against this scheme is its 
extensiveness. Doubtless it will be impossible in many cases to 
carry it out fully. Doubtless the urgency of the duties of ac- 
tive life will compel many to accept a shorter and more direct 
road to professional life. But let usnot lower our ideal because 
we cannot in all cases attain it. It is possible, however, as al- 
ready suggested, that considerable election may be allowed in 
the preparatory college course without injuring its general cul- 
ture character. It is probably best, therefore (and this would 
largely meet the objection), to have in the college several parallel 
courses differentiating more and more as they rise, all of which 
shall be substantially general culture courses, but suited to dif- 
ferent characters of mind, and preparing for different professional 
courses in the university. This would shorten the professional 
courses proper. This is the plan of the University of California, 
tho as yet imperfectly carried out. This institution consists 
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of six colleges, with courses commencing near together below, 
but differentiating more and more as they rise. These are 
the college of Letters (subdivided into a Classical and a Literary 
course), the colleges of Agriculture, Mechanic Arts, Civil Engi- 
neering, Mining, and Chemistry. All of theseare essentially gene- 
ral culture courses. The Classical is the traditional college course. 
The Literary is similar, with more modern language in place of 
Greek. The Scientific colleges take more mathematics and sci- 
ences and modern languages in place of classics, and the several 
courses are differentiated more and more in the upper classes 
by the predominance of one or another department of science, 
and by practical work in the laboratories, chemical, mechanical, 
metallurgical, or agricultural. The Classical course leads to the 
degree of A.B.; the Scientific courses, to that of Ph.B. Besides 
these seven courses, all of which are substantially general cul- 
ture courses, there are special courses for those seeking only 
more limited special. knowledge. 

There can be no doubt of the general excellence of this plan, 
and especially of its great elasticity; but in order to make a 
real university according to the ideal explained above, each of 
the several colleges must have a post-graduate and strictly pro- 
fessional course leading to a corresponding second degree, and 
turning out not only accomplished lawyers and physicians but 
engineers ready to take the field, scientific agriculturists ready 
to set the example of scientific culture of the soil, and scholars 
ready to lead public thought on all important questions. To 
recur again to our illustration: The several branches of the edu- 
cational tree have thus far only dudded ; they can become fruit- 
bearing only in a true university—z.e., in post-college courses. 
This next step in the development of our university is, we hope, 
about to be taken. 

The true university, therefore, is a collection of the highest 
professional schools gathered about and united to a system of 
highest general culture—a cluster of fruit-bearing branches 
crowning the solid trunk of the educational tree. This crown- 
ing cluster, however, be it observed, consists not of branches 
only, but of continuing trunk and clustering branches. The 
continuance of the general course, and even its predominance 
over any one special course, is necessary to the true idea of the 
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university for at least two reasons. First, the general course is 
the fostering mother of all the special courses, connecting, nour- 
ishing, and unifying all, ennobling and liberalizing all with the 
lofty spirit of true culture. Second, the general culture is itself 
a preparation for the highest of all professions, viz., the profes- 
sion of scholar and thinker. The university is essentially pro- 
fessional and practical in its spirit, and therefore, while the gen- 
eral culture is continued there, it is continued in a different 
spirit. It is no longer now culture for culture’s sake, but culture 
as a preparation for activity in the highest of all fields ; it is cul- 
ture as a professional training for scholars, thinkers, investigators, 
teachers of the human race, leaders and directors of the 
thought of the age. If only a few such are turned out in a 
century, the university will have fulfilled its highest function. 

Thus to return once more and finally to our illustration (for 
in no other way can I express so clearly my thought): The tree 
of education is not a palm, stately indeed and tall, and grow- 
ing ever taller, but bearing no branches, as some would have us 
think. Nor is it yet a scrubby bush, branching from its very 
roots, as others would have us think. But is rather one of our 
own magnificent sequoias, far taller and more stately than the 
one and fuller of branches than the other; its.noble trunk not 
dissolving itself into branches, but passing straight upward 
through the grand cluster, uniting them all, nourishing them all, 
bearing all aloft higher and ever higher; but also greater than 
all and higher than all, for it passes through all and appears 
above all as the terminal shoot—the upreaching, sky-pointing 
leader of all. 

JOSEPH LE CONTE. 




















PHILOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL CRITICISM: 
ITS PLACE IN MODERN LIFE. 


FTER the rise, the progress, and the victory of Christianity 
in ancient civilization, there are no: events of more pro- 
found and lasting interest than the origin and development of 
the reformation in Western and North-western Europe, the 
circumstances which made it possible at the time when it became 
an acknowledged fact, the causes which retarded it and well- 
nigh reversed it, the spirit which it evoked and is still evoking, 
and the mechanism by which, in the Old World, the principles 
with which it is animated, have still to carry on the struggle. 
For that which may be quite obsolete in new countries is still 
vigorous in old ones, and the successors of Hildebrand and 
Innocent III. are still striving against the forces which the 
successors of Luther, Calvin, and Cranmer arrayed in their 
attack on the See of Rome. In the old world the battle between 
authority and reason is still being waged, and virtually with the 
same weapons; and tho the strife is not so savage and vin- 
dictive, the stake which is the issue of the victory is as large as 
it was, nay, is even still larger than when Wiklif first began to 
dispute the pope’s authority and Luther openly defied it. 

In the middle of the twelfth century a great awakening of 
intellectual activity took place. The papacy had reformed itself 
under the influence of Hildebrand, Germany was governed by 
the genius and daring of Frederic the Great, the constitution 
of England was being shaped by Henry II., France was 
being consolidated by the patience of Louis VII. and the 
policy of his son, Philip Augustus, while the Italian republics, 
after the great victory of Legnano, were embarked on that career 
of opulence and intellectual vigor which seemed likely to make 
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them the worthy rivals of Athenian art and poetry. Great 
universities were founded in the principal cities of Europe, and 
were fostered by popes and kings. Learning, of a peculiar kind, 
it is true, but still a learning greatly superior to any knowledge 
which Europe had possessed for centuries, was acquired and 
even honored. The fame of an eminent teacher, of an Aquinas, 
an Abelard, an Occam, a Scotus, was duly recognized in the title 
which his disciples gave him, and was extended by the throngs 
who waited on him for instruction. Since the time when the 
great masters of Greek dialectics, Gorgias and Protagoras, in- 
structed the statesmen of antiquity, and were almost worshipped 
by their pupils, learning was never in so high esteem. When a 
new teacher gained a reputation, crowds flocked from the whole 
of Christian Europe to the university in which such a teacher 
was a strength and a pride. Western Europe had one language 
for letters, and the intercourse of nations was perhaps never 
so great as during the two centuries which intervened between 
the first foundation of the great universities and the terrible 
plague which in the middle of the fourteenth century was said 
to have destroyed half the inhabitants of Europe. 

Among these universities none took higher rank than that of 
Oxford, and none has had a more remarkable history. It very 
soon acquired extensive privileges, and very early it gained a repu- 
tation for critical boldness. Occam taught at Oxford the rudi- 
ments of that philosophy which, elaborated by Locke and Berke- 
ley, has been more generally accepted than any other system of 
psychology. At a very early date the same university supplied 
the first victims of intolerant orthodoxy. Shortly afterwards it 
took the side of the secular against the regular clergy, and strove 
to depress the influence of the monastic orders within its fran- 
chises. Within it were founded three colleges, from every one 
of which monks were strictly excluded. One of the most sin- 
gular facts in the academical history of Oxford is the persistent 
dislike which that university showed to the monks and friars. 
This dislike lasted from the middle of the thirteenth century to 
the Reformation, and was undoubtedly a powerful factor among 
the causes which enabled Henry VIII. to suppress the monas- 
teries and to confiscate their wealth. Wiklif, the bold reformer 
of the fourteenth century, attacked the religious orders with 
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special vigor. Gascoigne, the pious and orthodox scholar of 
the first half of the fifteenth century, has not a word of favor, 
bitterly as he assails Wiklif in his great Dictionary of Theology, 
for the monks and friars. 

It is a notable fact that every great movement in religious 
opinion has been originated in Oxford. It was in this university 
that Wiklif taught, and it was here that his disciples were most 
numerous. The English founders of the new learning, More 
and Erasmus, strove to enlist this powerful force on behalf of a 
peaceful reformation in Oxford, and were readily welcomed 
there. It was in Oxford that the Puritans were most vigorous 
and most successful, as it was in Oxford that the reactionary 
school of Laud had its origin. The same university sent forth 
Hobbes and Locke, the founders, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, of a deistical school, the principal teachers of which 
in the eighteenth century were two Oxford men, Toland and 
Tindal. In opposition to these last-named persons three other 
Oxford men, the two Wesleysand Whitefield, began a religious 
movement which has been as extensive as that of Loyola, and 
has been infinitely beneficent. In our own age the revival of 
the system of medieval authority, identified especially with the 
names of Newman and Pusey, has had prodigious effects, not 
only on the Anglican Church, but on the nonconforming com- 
munities in England, and has given all the strength which is 
possessed by the Roman Catholic revival. The only welcome 
which England gave to Comte and his school was by an Oxford 
college, and now, in the decrepitude of her learning, Oxford is, 
by a happy but undesigned coincidence, reputed to be the 
chosen home of the agnostics. It would be away from the 
writer's purpose to go further and show how singularly this 
university has educated those among English statesmen who 
have had a policy which has induced marked and permanent 
results on the public life of the English people. 

The Church of Rome during the period in which it consoli- 
dated its authority over the minds of men, and to some extent 
justified that authority by its austere morals and practical saga- 
city, had completely riveted its rule on Western Europe. They 
who inveighed against the rapacity of the papal court always 

professed unbounded reverence for the Holy See. It is al- 
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most impossible for liberal thinkers of our day to comprehend 
the tremendous significance attached to an imputation of heresy 
in the thirteenth century, the terror with which the phenomenon 
was witnessed, the eagerness with which it was repudiated, the 
ferocity with which it was coerced. Warfare was savage enough 
at that time, but no warfare was so ruthless as that which was 
carried on against the sectaries of Toulouse. There might be 
truce with the infidel, but there was no faith, no parley, with the 
heretic. The horror and hatred which Western Europe felt for 
heterodoxy resembles rather that frantic terror which nations in 
the agony of unsuccessful warfare feel at the accredited presence 
of traitors and spies. Heresy was like treason, only a thousand- 
fold aggravated. The stoutest warrior, the mightiest prince, 
shook at the charge. With proper precautions it might be pos- 
sible to attack the secular policy of the pope and his court, but 
the most daring and the most insolent shrank from challenging 
his spiritual authority. Men who were utterly callous to suffer- 
ing and utterly indifferent to justice, who violated every law, 
human and divine, were sincerely and fervently devout as far as 
regarded faith, observances, and spiritual allegiance. It is from 
the curious contrast between conduct and opinion, morals and 
belief, that popular writers have drawn their inferences as to the 
general state of society during the age of violence in which what 
is loosely called the feudal system was dominant in church and 
state, but incomparably the most dominant in the former. 

The first shock which this extraordinary and most effective 
system of government sustained was brought about by two 
causes, for one of which the papal court was responsible, the 
other arising from the English war in France. In 1305 Philip 
the Fair contrived to secure the election of a French prelate to 
the papacy. This pope took up his residence at Avignon, a city 
at that time outside France, and for seventy years he and his 
successors, all Frenchmen, deserted Rome. He soon became the 
slave of France, voluntarily submitting to that which the instinct 
of the older popes had taught them to be most dangerous to their 
authority. The princes of the House of Suabia had tried to set 
up antipopes, and had always failed. Europe would never ac- 
knowledge the authority of a pontiff who was the mere tool of a 
monarch, however powerful the monarch was, however irritating 
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the provocation was which urged him to the step, and however 
respectable the priest was who occupied the dignity. The mi- 
gration of the popes to Avignon put an end to such claims as 
were affirmed and enforced by an Innocent, an Honorius, ora 
Boniface. 

In 1338, ten years after his claim, whatever it was, had 
accrued, the English king, Edward III., asserted his right to the 
crown of France. There were many jurists in France itself 
who held that claim to be well founded, tho most English his- 
torians have quite misunderstood the grounds on which he ad- 
vanced his pretensions. The ultimate consequence of the claim 
was a war which is roughly called that of the hundred years. In 
reality it began a rivalry between the two nations which lasted 
for much more nearly five centuries, and has been fruitful in re- 
markable events and enduring consequences. That, however, 
with which we are especially concerned is its relation to the 
Reformation. It first familiarized the English with hostility to 
the pretensions of the papacy, and prepared the way for the 
total severance of England from allegiance to the spiritual su- 
. premacy of Rome. The pope, in the sight of the English, who 
embarked in Edward’s quarrel with eagerness, was the ally of 
the English enemy. His creatures, nominated to English bene- 
fices and English sees, were the partisans of France. Hence 
Edward carried a statute by which these papal nominations 
were rendered illegal, and his grandson another, by which the 
celebrated writ of premunire was framed, a writ by which Henry 
VIII., under the forms of law, broke the power of the pope in 
England. It was.thé rise of this policy which gave a field for 
Wiklif, and which secured him immunity when, proceeding from 
an attack on the temporal power of the pope, he ventured on 
challenging his sacerdotal authority and those tenets with which 
the papacy had always been identified. 

The immediate cause, which gave Wiklif a hearing and pro- 
tection, ceased. The pope returned to Rome, and was no longer 
the nominee of the French king. It is true that a schism arose 
which lasted about forty years, the popes of which time have 
always been accounted legitimate though rivals. But England 
had a pontiff to whom she could accord allegiance. In the next 


place, the war with France was practically suspended on the ac- 
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cession of Richard II., and the grievance was therefore lightened. 
In the next place, Wiklif’s tenets had not only developed into 
heterodoxy, but had become exceedingly unpopular with the 
wealthier classes, for they were identified with that uprising of 
the peasants which shook England to its foundations. But most 
of all they were premature, because they were not supported by 
the necessary apparatus of criticism. Till this could be obtained 
the power of the papacy could be curtailed, its usurpations 
checked, its pretensions modified. It could be even subordinated 
to a general council, the favorite theory of fifteenth-century re- 
formers. But its authority could not be destroyed as long as 
the authenticity of the canon law was admitted, and before the 
solvent of historical and philological criticism was applied to its 
credentials. 

The popes had adopted a body of laws, the basis of which 
purported to be the dicta of their predecessors in the earlier 
ages of Christianity, and in which the style of imperial re- 
scripts was copied. We now know that these Decretals are for- 
geries, executed probably in the ninth century. As yet, however, 
they were accepted as of undoubted authority and genuineness. - 
The supremacy of the See of Rome was thought to be as 
ancient as it was majestic, and to be traceable to the foundations 
of Christianity. In the generation which followed on that of 
Wiklif, an English archbishop argued that the authority of St. 
Peter and his successors was implied in the name which he bore. 
“Thou shalt be called Cephas’” were, he said, the words of Christ, 
“and we all know,” he adds, “that Cephas means a head.” The 
blunder was not likely to be detected, for it is more than prob- 
able that no English scholar in the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury knew anything of Greek. The learning of the fifteenth 
century consisted of an acquaintance with a few, a very few, 
Latin poets, these being by no means the best in Latin litera- 
ture. Among them certain works of Ovid appear to have 
been most frequently studied. Virgil had become a great ma- 
gician. Horace appears to have been quite unknown in the 
West. Statius and Lucan were, it seems, studied in France. 
But Boéthius was the most popular of the classics. The rest of 
literature in the fifteenth century, when men were really zealous 
after learning, were a few of the Latin fathers, especially Jerome 
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and Augustin, the commentaries of the schoolmen, one of whom 
the present pope is, perhaps unwisely, advising Catholic Europe 
to study anew, and the works of a few English divines. 

At last, and on a sudden, the renaissance of letters came. 
The great calamity of Eastern Europe, a calamity the terror of 
which we cannot conceive, occurred, and the Turk set his foot 
firmly in Eastern Europe. At present the carcass of that 
hideous despotism, the foulest and the most dangerous which 
the world has ever seen, is rotting on the site of a civilization 
which has given our world its most precious relics. We do not 
possess a millionth part of that treasure which the genius of 
Asiatic Greece poured forth in the spring of her unparalleled 
power, or of that which the philosophy of the same region col- 
lected, when Tarsus, the Tarsus of St. Paul, was the greatest 
university of the Augustan age. But we do possess the foot 
of Hercules, and can, by an effort like that of the biologist 
who builds up a skeleton from a fragment of bone and after- 
wards, by an unerring process, clothes it with a living body, 
gather what must have been that country in its splendor, when 
the inheritance of fifty generations was gathered into the libra- 
ries of Pergamus or of Rhodes, or was adorning the splendid 
cities which fringed the Egean from Byzantium to Halicar- 
nassus. Alas, that nature has been must have been, more 
ungentle to literature than to art! 

The renaissance began in Italy. The sack of Comneentiinill 
is said to have killed Nicolas V. The victory of Belgrade 
turned John Hnniiades from a heretic to a hero in the eyes of 
the terrified kingdoms of Western Europe, as one sees from the 
literature of the time. Italy became the refuge of the ex- 
patriated Greeks, and Italy welcomed them. From the epoch 
of the great councils of Constance, Basle, and Florence, Latin 
literature had been diligently studied in Italy, and collections 
had been made of such fragments of ancient letters as had sur- 
vived destruction or neglect. Some Italians took Catullus, 
Horace, Ovid, and Statius as their models, and strove to free 
medieval Latinity from its barbarism. Unluckily, Italy copied 
with its admiration for these poets the indecencies which charac- 
terized the conduct of the Roman in the later years of the . 
republic and the first century of the empire. Two causes 
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checked the progress of the Reformation in Italy, the deep- 
seated immorality of the leading men of the nation and the 
self-interest which made Italy anxious for the profits of the 
papacy, and therefore hostile to anything which might curtail 
its resources. To a prodigious extent, the pope had laid 
Europe under tribute. The great temple of the Vatican, a 
house which is for size a city in itself, is the monument of an 
age in which the Western world was still pouring wealth into 
the papal treasury. It may be that Leo X. was libelled when 
he was charged with saying, on seeing the vast profits which 
he derived from the sale of indulgences, “Quam questuosissima 
fabula est Christianitas,” and this when the storm, no bigger as 
yet than a man’s hand, was gathering in Northern Germany. 
But Italy itself contributed nothing to the Reformation. 

The new learning travelled very slowly to France and Eng- 
land. Both countries had been and still were in the turmoil of 
war. The English, after vainly endeavoring to subdue France, 
had rushed into civil war. The French, after having expelled 
the English, were perpetually in arms against their subtle king 
Louis XI. There is nothing so demoralizing as war, most of all 
a dynastic war, and the English and French governments had 
waged a dynastic war for more thanacentury. During the strug- 
gle France had entirely lost her liberties. England had nearly 
made havoc of hers, and in England especially the church, which 
two centuries before had been the steadiest ally of the nation 
against the crown, had become the slave of the administration. 
There could be no more instructive chapter in the annals of 
English life than that which might tell—it has not yet been 
told—the political history of the English Church; its heroic 
struggles in the beginning, its sordid submission in the end. 
Perhaps the worst age in its life was the fifteenth century. The 
bishops of the Anglican Church were the younger sons of the 
noble houses, or the lowest place-hunters of the court. Rarely 
seen in their dioceses, they surrounded themselves with a score 
of chaplains, who lived in luxury on the tithes and offerings of 
those whom they never visited. : 

_ The mass of the English people was divided into two religious 
parties, one a small but active minority, chiefly inhabiting the 
eastern counties, where most the wealth of England was to be 
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found. These were the Lollards. The rest of the people 
clung to the ancient creed and particularly to those details 
which had long been traditional with the English. In no part 
of Europe was the worship of relics so fervent. In no country 
were religious houses so opulent, and, as it would seem, in none 
~were they so corrupt. Long before the fall came shrewd men 
foresaw that the monasteries would at no remote period be sup- 
pressed, and many were secularized during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, in anticipation of the process by which 
Henry VIII. swept them all away. But tho the people had 
ceased to have any regard for the keepers of the sacred treas- 
ure, they had a profound reverence for the treasure itself. 
This was not a peculiarity of the English ‘mind, it was shared 
by all the western and northern nations of Europe. And yet 
the very intensity of this superstition contributed in no small 
degree to the fervent iconoclasm of the seventeenth century. 

In fact, the fifteenth century was influenced by a belief 
which has, we may conceive, become almost historical. The 
imagination of the northern nations was filled with phantoms. 
The air was peopled with spirits. Every stream had its in- 
habitants, and tho in the more placid rivers of England those 
beings who dwelt in the waters were not malevolent, or wete 
powerless, the dangerous torrents of other countries were gov- 
erned by malignant fiends who wooed the traveller to his de- 
struction. But the night terror was universal. The subter- 
ranean world was full of powers, and when night came on all 
these creatures swarmed upon the earth, some at the best mis- 
chievous, and most frequently spiteful. To those creations of the 
Teutonic or Scandinavian mythology the Latin Church added 
the old gods of the Roman Pantheon, whom it had transformed 
into demons, affirming their existence and conferring on them 
powers of which the people stood more in awe than they did 
towards the true objects of reverence. Gross as was the 
superstition of antiquity, it was saved, at least as a rule, 
from the terrors of that belief in witchcraft which was as 
firmly accepted before the Reformation by all men as the 
belief in God and pope. It is not necessary to charge the 
Church of Rome with sordid motives in fostering this be- 
lief. It was too much to expect that it would combat a cre- 
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dulity which was so wide-spread, and, as might be imagined, 
would urge men to arm themselves against such subtle, insidi- 
ous, and all-pervading enemies. The belief in witchcraft sur- 
vived the Reformation, nay, it was more terror-stricken and 
cruel when it guided the discipline of reformed churches. We 
have inherited much from the past; we cannot tell what we are 
now, unless we know what our forefathers were; but it is well 
with us that we have cast away part of the inheritance, and it is 
still necessary for some of us to preserve and practise the ma- 
chinery which has been used in order to cut off that which came 
to us along with the solid legacies of our forefathers’ labor. 

It is a commonplace to say that the invention of printing 
was the dawn of the Reformation. Two inventions, however, 
necessarily preceded this invention: that of paper, and, whim- 
sical as the suggestion may seem, but as certainly, that of spec- 
tacles. The earliest piece of wire-made and watermarked 
paper which I have seen is of the date 1357, nearly a century 
before movable types were employed. The earliest purchase 
of spectacles which has come before me is in the year 1494, but 
then they were purchased in numbers. But printing could 
hardly have been practised on parchment, the material which 
preceded paper, and the study of books was early interdicted to 
the old, till some happy thought gave artificial clearness to the 
dim sight of age. But these two conditions provided, the new 
light broke upon Western Europe, and was eagerly welcomed. 

The papal system was the gain of Italy and the loss of ultra- 
montane Christendom. Remonstrance was first tried, tried in 
the Council of Basle, and still more angrily in the presentation 
of the Centum gravmina. That the council was dissolved by 
a papal excommunication, and the grievances of Germany were 
put aside, are things not to be wondered at, for there is noth- 
ing which hereditary and established power dreads less than 
revolt against its authority, tho when such a power becomes 
really frightened it is utterly merciless, implacably malignant, 
and ferociously suspicious. But the Roman Church easily dealt 
with violence, except when it took the form of a partisan quar- 
rel between king and nobles, as it did in France and during the 
Thirty Years’ war in Germany. It was much more at a loss when 
it had to confront a new enemy in critical scholarship. For the 
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first time the wonderful organization of the Roman Church was 
exposed to an attack which was incessant and searching, to a 
discipline and drill which easily routed the older tactics of po- 
lemical warfare, and made the vast feudal army, which had been 
organized by the labor of centuries, helpless before the active 
and subtle foe which met it in all directions. The weakness of 
a system which is founded on mere authority lies in the fact that 
when the authority is successfully disputed the whole system 
crumbles and its defences become untenable. The fortress of 
the middle ages is not more untrustworthy against modern 
military engineering, an army of savages is not more weak 
against a small force trained to the warfare which civilized 
nations practise, than the defences of the medieval church were 
against the new learning of the scholars, those scholars who 
made the Reformation, whether in open hostility or in nominal 
allegiance to the Roman Church. 

The first effort of the new learning was to clear away the bar- 
barisms which long negligence had suffered to grow over Latin 
speech. We must remember that up to the close of the fifteenth 
century Latin was the universal language of Western Europe. 
There were, it is true—notably in England and in Italy—great 
works in the vernacular tongue. But they were few. England 
had produced a Chaucer, Italy a Dante and a Petrarch. There 
were French historians, too, such as Joinville, Froissart, and de 
Comines, who wrote in French. But almost all men of letters 
wrote in Latin and thought in Latin. It was the first work of 
the scholar to restore this venerable speech to its ancient pu- 
rity ; and to effect this purpose no critical labor was spared, 
and no diligence was lacking. The presses of Rhenish Ger- 
many, of Italy, especially of Venice, were employed incessantly 
in printing the manuscripts which eager scholars were search- 
ing out from their forgotten resting-places in monastic libraries, 
and Europe was surprised and delighted with the treasures 
which were discovered, and by means of the new art brought 
- readily within the reach of scholars. Upon these materials 
there was soon constructed, by critical ingenuity, a revived 
and renovated language. Very speedily, too, historical criti- 
cism, originally employed in order to affirm or deny the genu- 
ineness of some reputed classic, was exercised upon authori- 
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ties which founded the largest pretensions on remote antiquity, 
and it was soon announced that the Decretals, on which the 
Roman See had based its claims to the universal allegiance of 
Christendom, were incontestably a forgery, and of no authority 
whatever. 

The spirit of critical inquiry which the revival of Latin litera- 
ture and the grammatical study of the Latin language engen- 
dered was consummated by the further study of Greek. In the 
middle ages hardly any European scholar knew the rudiments 
of the Greek language. It is true that after the Crusades and 
the final successes of the Mohammedan powers, some persons, 
especially Frenchmen and Italians, resided in the Greek cities of the 
Egean. One such person, for instance, having lived for twenty 
years in Greece, made the famous translation of Aristotle’s Poli- 
tics into Latin, a translation more ancient, it appears, than any 
existing manuscript of the work. But such men were exceed- 
ingly few, and their influence was insensible. Now, however, a 
mass of new literature—new in one sense, but immeasurably old 
in another—was bestowed on the Western world, and at a time 
of most critical significance. Men of letters recovered those 
masterpieces of Greek art, the surviving dramas of Athenian 
genius, which are like its groups of sculpture, but pictured in 
the most perfect speech with which genius has ever been gifted, 
a speech so subtle, so flexible, so suggestive, and so logical that 
the most patient student of it can never exhaust its marvellous 
forces or apprehend the whole of its impressiveness. 

But this was not all. Western Europe had inherited and been 
controlled by the despotism of the Roman Empire, its military 
instincts, its vigorous centralization, its precise jurisprudence, its 
imperious absolutism, its ferocious jealousy. It is true that one 
part of Europe, a part in which all the hopes of civilization were 
centred, still retained some of that spirit of resistance to arbi- 
trary government which was a tradition from the self-govern- 
ment of the Teutonic settlement. But the institutions which 


are vaguely called by the name of feudalism had extinguished : 


the liberties of the people, and*the only representative of an- 
cient liberty was the turbulence of an insolent aristocracy, a bar- 
barism which certainly provokes, and sometimes even justifies, 
the despotism of a court and its officials, which is always head- 
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strong, suspicious, turbulent, and anarchical, which allies itself to 
the worst kind of mob, and is the unsleeping enemy of moral- 
ity and order. In England this aristocracy had for a time shat- 
tered itself to pieces by the civil wars of the fifteenth century. 
In France it had crushed the people altogether, and threatened 
the very existence of the state. In Germany it had split up the 
empire into a host of petty states, governed by savage and bru- 
tal tyrants, so that in each of these countries the party of the 
sovereign was that of order, of good government, of progress. 
But the revival of letters, especially of Greek literature, threw a 
new light on the science of politics. The philosophers of an- 
tiquity, Plato and Aristotle, discussed the principles of govern- 
ment from a very different point of view from that which made 
men the property of kings, the serfs of nobles, and the subjects 
of priests from the cradle to the grave. These philosophers 
taught a principle which has only been slowly and even now is 
imperfectly or barely accepted, that political institutions are 
means to an end, which is the public good, and that no man has 
rights over another beyond those which spring from voluntary 
contract, from the relations-of family life, and from the univer- 
sal obligation of obedience to law. If the principle of Ben- 
tham’s political system, the greatest possible happiness to the 
greatest possible number, is not enunciated in the writings of 
these ancient philosophers, it is because the maxim was taken 
for granted as the basis of any political science whatever. And 
as if to illustrate the theories of these writers, the history of the 
Athenian republic was ‘reconstructed, and with it a picture of 
that marvellous. society which, with all its faults—faults 
which its best citizens passionately deplored, because they 
were seen to be wrecking so noble a career—was the founder 
of art, the first and last teacher of philosophy, the only creator 
of toleration, which supplied the most perfect examples of 
every form of human genius, whose faults were of easy 
avoidance to those who watched them, whose virtues and 
merits were of unsurpassed and unsurpassable excellence, whose 
air seemed to be instinct with genius, whose government was as 
generous as it was free, which was tolerant as well as religious, 
and was the first society to construct a scientific morality even 
in despite of the coarse and naked sensuality of paganism. It 
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was no doubt this vision of a remote but actual picture of human 
society that made the history of the age which immediately 
belonged to the Reformation excuse or even endorse the prayer 
of one who had become acquainted with the history of the great 
Athenian—Sancte Socrates, ora pro nobis ! 

It is impossible to overestimate the effect which the revival 
of letters has had on religion, on the science of government, and 
on the moral and material progress of mankind. It is true 
that they who have entered on the labors of others and now en- 
joy the blessings of a civilization to which their forefathers were 
comparatively strangers, and which were achieved only after long 
and arduous struggles, are apt to forget the machinery by which 
such results were obtained. In just the same way, the morality 
of those who repudiate the influences of religion altogether is 
easily traceable to the very forces which they consider obsolete 
or unreal. It is a common impertinence, one which we shall, as 
time passes on, experience with greater frequency, to account 
for existing facts by a narrow range of present causes, collected 
by some individual mind, and ascribed by that mind to be all- 
sufficient and exhaustive. But not only is it the case that the 
origin of the present situation must be sought for in an infinite 
series of forces, but as these agencies become more numerous, 
and as the powers of the individual are inadequate to grasp 
them all, that which economists call the division of labor is as 
much needed in the philosophy of history, of religion, and of 
ethics as it is in industry: while the rashness which leads some 
men to analyze all that is in us and about us by an individual 
process is almost as foolish as it would be for any one man to 
strive to supply himself, by his personal labor, with all the 
appliances of the world’s industry. 

The Roman Church soon felt that it must make the best use 
of all the forces at its disposal, and seek all the allies which it 
could enlist against the new movement. It cannot be denied 
that the reformers materially assisted the reaction. It takesa 
very long time for the zeal and the learning of the few to mold 
the habits or obliterate the traditions of the many. It is a 
prodigious labor to make a reform, which exercises the intellect 
and appeals to the intelligence, reach the ignorant and unin- 
telligent and oust familiar superstitions. It is harder still for 
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. those who have been the slaves of a searching despotism to 
make an early and right use of liberty, and to induce those who 
think for themselves to make mutual sacrifices for the sake of 
unity. The conservatism of society always invests actual powers 
with a force which is not their own, and here was a power which 
had grown for fifteen centuries, had, as most men believed, a 
divine origin, had claimed supernatural forces, and had exercised 
these forces unceasingly. The orthodox of the fifteenth cen- 
tury reproached Wiklif’s followers with their being unable to 
work miracles, and explained the contempt which these men 
cast on the daily prodigies of the church by the fact that these 
heretics were destitute of the proof which Providence always 
accords to true credentials. Henry VIII. had recourse to the 
harshest expedients in order to disabuse the minds of his sub- 
jects of the papal authority, but in nothing so mucli as to dis- 
prove or ridicule the thaumaturgy of the old religion. And we 
can well conceive how bitterly the devout believer of this age 
resented the deprivation of those many consolations which the 
wisdom, or prudence, or sympathy of the medieval church ac- 
corded to its disciples. Even now the solution of all difficulties 
and doubts which is offered by the ancient church is singularly 
attractive to weak and weary men, who long, like the Buddhist 
devotee, for a spiritual Nirvana. 

Reaction would be sure to come after the first energies of 
the Reformation were spent. The lack of judgment, the dis- 
sension, the harshness, the turbulence of the reformers materially 
aided the backward movement. At one time it is said that half 
Rome was Protestant. It is certain that the creed of Calvin was 
confessed by the most powerful, the most able, and the most 
enterprising of the French nobles. These men instantly turned 
their arms against the crown, and France was agitated by civil 
war and divided counsels for nearly a century. The German 
Lutherans quarrelled with the German Calvinists, and both were 
at deadly feud with the German Catholics. Before the Thirty 
Years’ war broke out, when Ferdinand of Styria began his reign, 
Austria was well-nigh entirely Protestant. How could one 
wonder that with the memories of the Hussite war before him 
the German emperor should have used every effort to stamp out 
that which not only imperilled the faith and his family, but all 
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law and order? It might be said, and with much show of truth, 
that German Protestantism was the worst enemy of German 
unity. So Richelieu understood it, and with the design of 
strengthening France, by weakening her nearest neighbor, 
assisted the German reformers with the money and forces of 
the most Christian king. Our English Elizabeth insisted on 
uniformity at home, distinctly to save the government, and 
encouraged nonconformity in Scotland in order to weaken her 
troublesome neighbor. In Spain alone the Reformation was 
instantly and mercilessly crushed, as in Sweden the old faith was 
relentlessly extirpated. Each policy had its abiding fruits. In 
his short-lived career, the Scandinavian Gustavus Adolphus 
saved the Protestantism of Northern Europe, and out of the 
ferocious and daring orthodoxy of Spain came the greatest 
ally which the era after the Reformation bestowed on the Roman 
See, the Spaniard Ignatius Loyola. 

The alliance between priest and king, hierarchies and aris- 
tocracies, is close and minatory in the Old World. It is not 
without its advantages in the political education of Europe, but 
it has the serious disadvantage of making irreligion nearly as 
fanatical and bigoted as any superstition has been. For when 
an authority which propounds lofty pretensions is discredited, 
the dislike entertained towards such an authority is evoked not 
merely by what it can do, but by what it wishes to do, and as 
the discredit widens, the authority naturally takes to crooked 
means and dark intrigues in order to save what it can of its 
power and root itself, if possible, more deeply. The monar- 
chies of Europe are really weak. One has been extinguished. 
Others are threatened by ill-suppressed and growing discontent. 
They exist solely by having appropriated all the military and 
all the spiritual forces which they can wield or win over bya 
foreign policy, which insists that internal security or political 
unity can be maintained only by vast armaments or incessant 
aggression, and by supporting mischievous interests at home. 
It seems as tho the progress of civilization in Europe had 
achieved only one victory, that of having secured the precarious 
right of criticising the acts of an administration. Even this 
right is occasionally imperilled or interrupted. There is nothing 
which European liberals have to guard with greater jealousy 
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and more spirit than the fundamental principle of all civilization, 
the right, namely, which the minority has to criticise the rule of 
the majority, and there is nothing which obscurantists in re- 
ligion and reactionaries in politics dread and distrust more than 
the keen and resolute exercise of this right. 

Whence, however, comes the weapon with which indefen- 
sible pretensions are analyzed, legitimate authority assisted, and 
moral and material progress assured? The struggle of civiliza- 
tion demands that the combatants should respect order, obey 
law, abstain from violence. To be violent is a strong presump- 
tion that one’s judgment is in the wrong; to do violence is to 
wreck, almost assuredly, one’s own objects. The violence of the 
Versaillists in 1871, intended to necessitate the acceptance ‘of 
the old French monarchy, made monarchy a political impossi- 
bility, to all appearance, in France. It is not perhaps too much 
to say that the insane ferocity of some among the Southern 
slaveholders settled problems in the political career of the 
United States which it might have taken a century to solve. 
Fortunately for the progress of civilization, the error of adopt- 
ing force instead of persuasion, of avoiding the only powers by 
which authority is justified, the proof, namely, that authority is 
beneficent, is one towards which privileged persons and orders 
are peculiarly prone. Nothing perhaps has assisted the reaction 
which is coming over the political mind of the English people 
more than the foolish attempts made by the sillier supporters 
of the present administration to disturb every public meeting 
in England by gangs of hired ruffians. 

No community, however, least of all the communities of the 
Old World, can dispense with the culture of the critical faculty. 
It is, I believe, treason to God and man to take things for 
granted when the person to whom they are presented can ex- 
amine them. The maxim of the apostle, tavra Soxipacere ro 
xahov xaréyere, is the quintessence of wisdom in secular as well as 
in religious business, and every word in the adage is concen- 
trated common-sense, expressed in a language of which every 
word is a picture. The scholar sees before him in three of 
these words, first the long and jealous inquiry into the ante- 
cedent qualifications of a candidate for popular favor, next the 
object of search, into which Greece had accumulated .all that 
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she believed to be just, generous, and beautiful, and lastly the 
strong grip with which one who fears that his best possession 
may be wrested from him uses every muscle to save it for him- 
self, and with himself for others. It is in the study of history, 
and in the study of the two languages which contain the origin 
and the revival of all modern culture, that the true critic of the 
present finds his weapons and keeps their edge keen. The 
science of nature, valuable as its results may be, is a mere agent 
for the material progress of the world, and may be, constantly 
is, the willing slave of the despotism which is the perpetual foe 
of man’s moral progress. It is apt to engender, when taken 
alone, that self-satisfied sciolism which narrows the world’s 
work to physical causes, or repudiates all which it declares itself 
unable to measure. It was with philology and history that 
Europe in the sixteenth century began to do battle against 
unwarranted and demoralizing pretensions, and the struggle, 
not yet over, must be fought again and again with the same 
weapons. 

The New World has either thrown off the trammels of tradi- 
tional institutions, and brings pretensions to the test of practical 
value, or is to all appearance hopelessly ridden by that from 
which the Old World is partially free. The Spanish republics 
in America have rejected the authority which enslaved them, 
only to be entangled in those toils which their ancient rulers too 
successfully wound round them. If the free states of English 
origin are not pestered by the mischiefs which still cling to Euro- 
pean institutions, and therefore have no fears, the Latin 
colonies of America are the victims of a system in which there 
seems to be no hope. It is we in Europe who have to labor 
from generation to generation against the same moral evils, 
now threatened with the absolutism of military aggression and 
the panics which interested partisans know how to foster, now 
startled by the outbreaks of unreasoning but desperate discon- 
tent, the sure consequent of unwarranted authority. We have 
to deal with the same sophisms, the same pretensions, the same 
delusions, the same resentments which have characterized the 
career of Europe from the first dawn of revived learning to this 
our day, when we are informed that the East has bred a new 
holy alliance, and we know that all the elements of a social con- 
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vulsion are piled beneath the feet of those who enter on these 
desperate expedients. Unluckily, in the conduct of society, 
false remedies are worse than no remedies at all, and Europe 
will never be free of the perils which surround her future till she 
discovers and applies the true defence of what is vital to her 
continuous and progressive civilization. 

No error is more dangerous to all culture, none could be more 
fatal to Europe, than the abandonment of scholarship, than the 
severance of the present from what is indeed called the past, 
but which is in reality the remoter present. There are un- 
counted and countless generations between man and the primeval 
savage, if this indeed be his descent, at any rate between men 
and the irreclaimable savage of our own day. But all those 
generations are to be found condensed in the civilization which 
we possess, nor can we afford without danger to lose our con- 
sciousness in any part of that which makes us what we are. To 
do so is to relinquish part of our charter to the barbaric forces 
which would, if they had their way, drag men back to that from 
which they have escaped. We know that once in the world’s 
history civilization was put back for fifteen centuries, and that 
even now, with better authorities and higher sanctions, the world 
with all its toil has not regained that level at which a small city 
in the Egean stood three-and-twenty centuries ago, as far as re- 
gards all that makes man noble, tho maybe we have gained 
greater material securities. It is worth while tothink about the 
answer to the question. Why did this loss ensue? To explain 
the causes would be foreign to my present subject. But the 
lesson of history is, that what has happened may happen again, 
will happen again, if the same causes are allowed to become 
dominant. There are times when, as the Greek poet has it, 
“the fountains of the holy streams shrink backwards, upwards.” 
They are not always lost, but they may be hard to find, and 
the pathway to them is ever over the old courses. 

No doubt, the security of modern times has weakened that 
keen sense of public duty which bids every man use that which 
has been committed to him. Now and then the old impulse 
breaks out, and men can speak of those who trifle with what 
they know as Arnold did when, to justify his contempt of the 
placid Izaak Walton, he could find nothing harder to say than, 
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“Why, the man fished through the civil wars.” To study learning 
one must not be merely a scholiast or an anatomist of speech, or 
a searcher into the origins of belief, or circumscribe one’s interest 
in humanity by similar anthropological collections, but one must 
know what speech meant when speech was perfect, how man 
declined from his great eminence when the double despotism of 
force and superstition quarrelled, fought, and leagued together 
for the mastery over him, and how, after centuries of combat 
with these evil forces, he is slowly—we may hope securely— 
regaining his ancient intellectual stature. But of all parodies 
upon learning; none is more grotesque than that which makes 
it a mere intellectual refinement, a distinction, or an enjoyment. 
No learning is worth much which does not make men better 
able to do their duty, and more willing also to do it. 


JAMES E. THOROLD ROGERS. 

















PRISON LABOR. 


HE diminished demand for labor and consequent de- 
pression of wages, during the past few years, have occa- 
sioned, in certain quarters, an outcry against prison labor as 
a wrong to the honest working-man. Even moderate and 
thoughtful persons have deemed the actual or possible com- 
petition of prison labor with free industry to present a grave 
problem in political economy. The prevalent methods of ad- 
ministering convict labor are characterized by such flagrant 
abuses that the public temper demands the re-opening and 
revision of the whole subject ; and there is a manifest tendency 
even to call into question the utility of any system whatever 
of prison industry. It has become necessary to demonstrate 
both the justice and practical necessity of enforcing hard labor 
as an essential part of the Penitentiary and State Prison system, 
and to prove that its substantial advantages far more than 
counterbalance the supposed, as well as the real, grievances of 
free labor. The abuses of the prevalent system can be shown 
to be separable from the system itself in theory, and to be sus- 
ceptible of remedy in practice. The questions raised, both in 
their moral and economic phases, have a bearing upon the inter- 
ests of the general public, the importance of which is far from 
being commonly understood or appreciated; and at the same 
time they have come to be among the practical issues of the day 
which cannot be ignored or postponed, but must receive a 
speedy solution. 
It is important to define sharply, at the outset, the scope 
and object of all criminal punishment. The sole end which 
government proposes, or can propose, in the treatment of 


criminals is the “ prevention of crime.” There is no vindictive 
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element in any just code of human law, nor is it within the 
jurisdiction of any earthly tribunal to inflict retributive suffering 
upon the criminal. Vengeance is the reserved and exclusive 
attribute of divine power, and we believe that the expiation of 
all crime will be sure and terrible ; the expiation may be suffered 
in part in this life, and may even come through human instru- 
mentality acting blindly or wrongly. But it is certain that the 
right to exact retribution for crime has been delegated to no 
human power; no individual, no government, can deliberately 
and purposely inflict vengeance on a wrong-doer without usurp- 
ing the divine prerogative. The criminal cannot rightly be 
sentenced to imprisonment with the view of avenging society 
or for the purpose of expiating, or atoning for, his crime; gov- 
ernment has no such power either-under any correct system of 
ethics or under any right theory of the functions of the State. 
Civil government is instituted to protect society and to promote 
the welfare of the individuals composing the body politic; and 
so far only as is necessary for the attainment of those ends, has 
it the right to restrain the criminal by force and subject him 
to disciplinary treatment. But as the law takes cognizance only 
of offences that injure society, so its power in dealing with 
those offences extends no further than the protection of society 
demands. Crimes that affect none but the offender himself, as 
well as the personal accountability of every wrong-doer for his 
sin, are matters that concern the individual only, and are wholly 
outside the province of civil government. 

In the last analysis there are but three elements involved in 
the just treatment of convicts by the State: 

1. The criminal must be deprived of his power to injure 
society, and for this purpose the safety of the community re- 
quires that he be placed under physical restraint. 

2. The criminal when in prison must be subjected to such 
severe and disciplinary treatment that the fear of renewed im- 
prisonment shall restrain him, when released, from the repeti- 
tion of his crime; and that the terror of his example shall deter 
others from committing’similar crime. 

3. The effort must be made to reclaim the criminal by re- 


formative influences, so that, upon his discharge, he may become 
a useful member of society. 
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These three aims, the protective, the deterrent, and the . 
reformatory, which are summarized in the “ prevention of 
crime,” comprise the whole duty of the State; and beyond 
them the State has no right to go. 

The distinction here insisted upon, between retributive pun- 
ishment on the one hand and enforced restraint as a measure of 
policy and reform on the other, is a substantial one; and a dis- 
tinction which, if generally recognized, would produce an impor- 
tant effect on the public sentiment touching the condition and 
treatment of convicts. The work of Prison Associations and 
similar efforts to ameliorate the condition of prisoners fail to 
meet a ready public sympathy. It is often the case that persons 
of humane and philanthropic spirit, whose indignation and active 
aid are elicited by any ordinary instance of abuse or cruelty, 
even irrespective of the moral character of the sufferer, will 
regard the condition of the prisoner with indifference. The 
convict may be treated with unwarrantable severity and unfair- 
ness; his life may be imperilled by diseases induced by bad or 
insufficient food, or by the disregard by prison authorities of 
sanitary laws; but the public at large is not deeply 11uoved by 
these abuses, and is not prone to resent them. The reason of this 
apathy is found in the prevailing idea that a prison is a place of, 
expiation, and that the criminal under sentence is making atone- 
ment for his crime and suffering a just retribution. It was this 
sentiment that led the Supreme Court of New York to declare, in 
a case decided half a century ago, that it was the duty of the 
jailer, “by all the means in his power, to make the convicts feel 
the awful degradation and misery to which their vicious courses 
had reduced them,” and “that the ordinary sympathies of our 
nature could not be extended to them”—language now happily 
obsolete and revolting to the more enlightened philanthropy of 
the present day. The State has no power, under the plea of 
retributive justice, to inflict upon the prisoner any severer 
treatment than is required on prudential grounds to effect the 
prevention of crime. To deprive the convict of wholesome air 
or food, to permanently enfeeble his mind by excessive severity, 
to destroy his power of will or annihilate the sense of manhood, 
are acts of criminal cruelty on the part.of the State for which 
legal process can give no warrant or color of justification. Such 
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abuses, and worse, abound in almost every county jail and 
prison, and it is only because of the popular heresy regarding 
retributive punishment that they do not arouse universal horror 
and denunciation. é 

Of the ends sought to be accomplished in the treatment of 
criminals, the deterrent and the reformatory sometimes conflict 
in practice. While stringent and severe measures heighten the 
terror of experience and of example, mild and suasive treatment 
will often better subserve the purposes of reformation. The 
hope of reclaiming a felon convict by prison treatment is fre- 
quently thought to be visionary and delusive; but experience 
has proved the possibility of accomplishing great reformatory 
results. The testimony of Mr. Z. R. Brockway, of the State 
Reformatory at Elmira, is fully sustained by the highest au- 
thorities; after an experience of twenty-five years, he declared: 
“ A review of my whole prison experience serves to confirm my 
confidence that under a proper system, with suitable facilities 
and skilful administration, a very large proportion of prisoners 
may be restored to society as respectable and useful citizens, 
and that the remainder may be certainly restrained.” The de- 
terrent aim of prison discipline, however, cannot properly be 
subordinated to the reformatory. Terror exerts a restraint 
which is universally felt and appreciated, outside the prison as 
well as within it, while efforts to reform must in many instances 
prove nugatory. Zealous sympathy for the convict is apt to 
' mislead philanthropists into an excessive regard for his comfort- 
~ able well-being. But a prison utterly fails of its purpose unless 
it is a place of warning and of dread; and any prison system is 
radically defective that does not send its convicts back to the 
world with a salutary fear of again suffering its hardships. 

It is in the light of these general principles governing the 
relation of the State to the convict that the problems connected 
with prison labor must be discussed and find a solution. None 
of those problems are purely economic ; they all involve a moral 
element as well, and are closely allied to the duties and obliga- 
tions owed by the State to the general public and to the convict 
classes. 

It may be stated as an axiom in prison management that 
prisoners must be debarred from unrestrained social intercourse 
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with each other. The moral effect of the free commingling of 
convicts is utterly debasing : their conversation turns on crime, 
on the most skilful methods of committing it and of escaping 
detection, on their own vicious experiences and achievements; 
the most successful and hardened criminal among them assumes 
the character of a hero and the rvé/e of an instructor. The result 
of unrestrained intercourse between prisoners is exhibited in 
almost any county jail, where old and young, novices and ex- 
perts, are huddled together in promiscuous companionship ; and 
from this cause statistics will show that the county jails of 
America are seminaries of crime. It has been stated in an 
official document that more of the crime committed can be traced 
to the pernicious influence of the county jail than to any other 
specific cause, not excepting even the use of intoxicating liquors. 

But if the convict is deprived of social intercourse, some 
kind of occupation becomes an absolute necessity. Isolation, 
without employment, is a punishment of intolerable severity, 
and, if long continued, is sure to produce the worst results. 
The prisoner thus confined has few resources, either in reflec- 
tion or in the memories of his life, or in his actual surroundings, 
that can long sustain him from sinking into imbecility or lunacy. 
The only escape from the ruin which is sure to overtake the 
convict, from solitary confinement on the one hand or from in- 
tercourse with his fellow-prisoners on the other, is found in hard 
and constant labor; in this avay the mind is kept in healthy 
activity and delivered from morbid ruminations. The labor 
must be. productive—industrial, as distinguished from penal._ 
The treadmill and the crank have fortunately become things of 
the past; they required simply monotonous, wearisome repe- 
titions of physical effort, but gave no mental exercise, and their 
effect was only to harden the criminal and add to the torment 
of his prison life. Natural and healthy employment for the 
mind is no less necessary to the convict than nourishment for 
the body, and it is an inhuman and barbarous policy that would 
deprive him of either. 

Labor is indispensable as a means of reforming the criminal. 
It was a favorite maxim of John Howard: “ Make men diligent 
and they will be honest.” This subject opens a wide field of 
suggestion, and only the leading topics kindred to it can be 
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touched upon. The convict when he enters the prison is gen- 
erally the slave of evil thoughts and passions; his life has been 
addicted to vicious courses, in a large percentage of instances 
he has acquired no trade or useful calling, he has no habits of 
industry or power of application; on the contrary, he abhors 
work, and an idle and thriftless career has found its natural cul- 
mination in crime. To reform this criminal and fit him for a 
useful life after his discharge, far more is necessary than peni- 
tence or than healthy employment for mind and body; there 
must be developed within him new ideas, new hopes and pur- 
poses, new habits, and, moreover, capacities of resolve and of 
execution that he has never known before. He must not only 
wish for better things and determine to seek them, but he must 
gain the ability to carry his higher aims into practice; and the 
years of his imprisonment, if wisely directed, may yield him a 
valuable education and training. The man who works at pro- 
ductive labor, day after day and year after year without inter- 
mission, will almost inevitably acquire the Aadit of industry; 
and, if the labor is discreetly guided, he ought to gain also a 
knowledge of his work and practical skill as an artisan. The 
consciousness that he possesses this skill, and with it the power 
of gaining an honest livelihood, may sustain his hope and feed 
his better purposes. 

But it is not enough to give the convict habits of industry, 
knowledge, of a trade, skill as a workman, and a power of con- 
tinuous and sustained application—all of which he lacked at the 
outset, and all of which are legitimate products of prison disci- 
pline—because he may have acquired all these in spite of his 
own will, and immediately on his discharge may relapse into 
idle and vicious courses. Indeed, there is slight probability 
that any lasting reform will be effected if the prisoner has under- 
gone his term of imprisonment, hating the labor as an irksome 
punishment and degradation. Prison discipline must aim still 
higher and accomplish one further result. The prisoner's in- 
terest must be enlisted in his work; he must be made to feel 
that toil is not a degradation; he must acquire a ¢aste for labor 
as well as the habit of labor. Nor is this result by any means 
hopeless of attainment. Labor should be offered to the prisoner 
as the reward of good conduct, and the deprivation of it in- 
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flicted upon him as a punishment. . The convict, on his entrance 
into the prison, might with advantage be confined in solitude 
and without occupation of any kind; debarred from all society, 
his heart, if not exceptionally obdurate, must be subdued and 
softened by a sense of the terrible situation to which his evil 
courses have brought him. The duration of this preliminary 
stage of solitary confinement cannot be fixed arbitrarily; it 
should vary according to the moral temperament and physical 
constitution of each prisoner, and should be regulated by a 
sound discretion and in obedience to medical advice; it should 
last long enough to make it the most painful experience and 
memory of the convict’s life; it should not be prolonged so far 
as to produce any impairment of the mental powers. The pris- 
oner will soon begin to long for some active employment that 
may afford mental occupation and divert his thoughts from the 
intolerable tedium of confinement; and when he is admitted to 
the workshop, the privilege of labor will be esteemed a valuable 
acquisition. 

In the English prisons, a system incorporating a feature 
similar to that just mentioned has been in successful operation 
for many years; the same is true of the Irish convict prisons, 
which, under the administration of Sir Walter Crofton, have 
been made perhaps the model prisons of the world. In England 
and Ireland the prisoners are subjected to a preliminary confine- 
ment in solitude, the term of which is fixed uniformly at eight 
months ; but the solitude is relieved by industrial labor, and the 
reward held out to the prisoner at the end of the initial term 
consists in the substitution of labor in the company of his fellow- 
convicts, or congregated, in the place of solitary, labor. The 
plan here advocated, which more closely resembles that recom- 
mended fifty years ago by Edward Livingston to the General 
Assembly of Louisiana, has the same aim as the British system ; 
but differs from it (and seems to present advantages over it) in 
the absence of a fixed term of duration for the solitary confine- 
ment, and especially in keeping the convict absolutely unemployed 
during that confinement. In Massachusetts and Vermont, State 
prisoners are kept in solitude without labor for a term varying 
from one to four weeks before they are set at work. 

In the way proposed, labor is first presented to the 
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prisoner as a prize to be gained; he will find it, when 
attained, a grateful solace, and will enter upon his work 
with a certain zest which his preliminary treatment has 
served to whet. The same principle can be carried through 
the whole term of his imprisonment. There should be 
successive grades of convicts, each one characterized in the 
ascending series by certain distinctions of labor or of privilege 
which shall render an advance ‘toa higher grade desirable or 
honorable to the prisoner; promotion to a higher grade should 
be the reward of good conduct to be earned by the convict’s 
application and assiduity. The prisoner’s pride as well as his 
self-interest may be appealed to in order to develop in him 
not only an interest in his work and skill in its execution, but 
a spirit of hopefulness and manliness that will not desert him 
on his return to freedom. In the same way, degradation to a 
lower rank or return to solitary confinement with the with- 
drawal of labor may be made the consequence of misconduct 
and serve as a most efficient means of punishment and of 
discipline. 

The system here advocated, in its main features of gradation 
of convicts and of using labor in administering rewards and pun- 
ishments, has been proved to bea practical one by the example of 
‘Great Britain, where the results, as shown by the actual statistics 
of crime, afford a really startling demonstration of what can be 
accomplished under a correct system. Between the years 1864 
(the date of the establishment of the present system in England) 
and 1872, the annual number of sentences to penal servitude in 
Great Britain fell off more than forty per cent. An equally strik- 
ing example is found in Denmark; the enactment in that country 
of a new penal code in 1866, introducing reformatory modes of 
treatment, reduced the number of prisoners in twelve years 
fully one half; and the adoption in 1873 of a plan resembling in 
its main features the Crofton system, was followed in 1875 by 
the actual closing and abandonment of one of its penitentiaries. 
Facts like these, proving the possibility of effecting a substantial 
diminution of crime by a well-ordered prison system, are per- 
haps the most valuable and interesting triumphs that social 
science has achieved in ourtime. 

Intimately connected with the reformatory aspect of prison 
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labor is the question whether the convict should be allowed to par- 
ticipate in any degree in the earnings of his labor. It is thought 
that the importance of this question has been practically over- 
looked in the British system, and generally in this country. In 
Great Britain, indeed, the prisoner’s good conduct gains a 
reward, partly in money, but the amount he can possibly earn is 
too small to make a real incentive. In all the countries of 
Europe, with the almost solitary exception of Great Britain, the 
prisoner is permitted to share, and in some cases to the extent 
of a very large percentage, in the fruits of his labor. It is be- 
lieved that the allowance to the prisoner of a share in his earn- 
ings may be so regulated as to be an effective means of reform. 
The salutary lesson that the convict must learn, and carry with 
him when he leaves the prison, is the familiar one that steady 
industry.and skill in labor bring substantial rewards; it is only 
by its results that labor can be made attractive to him, and he 
should be taught to associate with his labor consequences 
directly beneficial to himself; in a word, he should acquire not 
only the habit of work, but the habit of earning money by work. 

It is exceedingly important to sustain in the prisoner a spirit 
of hopefulness, and all reformation must be nugatory that does 
not send the convict forth into the world confident in his ability 
to gain an honest livelihood. But the prisoner cannot close his 
eyes to the formidable obstacles that he must encounter upon 
his release ; however willing and competent to work, he will find 
it difficult to secure employment or encouragement ; he will bear 
an ignominious brand which will make him an object of suspicion 
and aversion; necessity may drive him back to his evil courses 
in spite of all better impulses. The prospect may well appal the 
convict, and it does often, in fact, overwhelm him with despair. 
But if the possibility is offered him by good conduct and earnest 
application to accumulate, during his imprisonment, a fund, even a 
small one, which may serve to give him an honest start in life, 
enabling him.to tide over the first few weeks or months follow- 
ing his discharge until he shall have had an opportunity to 
adjust himself to the new world about him, the chance so offered 
will prove a powerful incentive to hope and to worthy purpose ; 
and it will vastly enhance the probability of the convict succeed- 
ing in an honest career after his discharge. It is believed 
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that this plan might be so adapted that the State would not. 
suffer from it any pecuniary loss; but that the increased effi- 
ciency and excellence of the labor would more than compensate 
for the share of earnings allotted tothe prisoner. Indeed, its in- 
troduction in Italy resulted in a sensible increase of profits to 
the government. 

At the same time, the principle of allowing the prisoner to 
participate in his earnings is one which is liable to abuse and re- 
quires great wisdom in its practical administration. A vast 
difference in natural capability and aptitude will be as manifest 
among convicts as in any other society of laborers; and this dif- 
ference must result in a wide disparity in the ease with which the 
separate convicts can labor and in the amounts which they can 
earn. The disparity is inevitable, and ought to be taken into 
account in the allotment of labor to the prisoners. A uniform 
task exacted from all alike may tax one prisoner to the utmost 
stretch of his capacity, while it imposes a light burden on 
another more able ormore nimble. The capacity of the convicts 
cannot be levelled, but their discipline ought to be; and while 
the amount of their individual earnings cannot in the nature of 
things be justly equalized, care must be taken that the less ca- 
pable convicts do not become discouraged or deem themselves 
unfairly dealt with when they are outstripped by their fellows in 
the accumulation of savings. The earnings credited to the pris- 
oner should accumulate until his release from prison; but a case 
would rarely occur when it would be safe or for the best interest 
of the discharged convict to entrust him directly with the 
amount he had gained. The fund should rather be held in trust 
for him, to insure its application to the end for which its accu- 
mulation was permitted. For that purpose, the fund should be 
vested in a competent trustee whose selection might well. be 
committed to the State Agency for discharged convicts, or to 
some local authority of the town or county where the convict 
belongs; and it should be disbursed as required by the wants or 
interests of the beneficiary, to aid him in gaining an honest foot- 
hold in the world and to save him from the necessity of crime. 

A system of enforced labor exerts a marked influence on the 
idle classes outside the prison, in deterring them from crime. 
While work is offered to the convict as a reward and an allevia- 
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tion, it will always impress the vicious as a terrible punishment. 
A large percentage of the crimes committed are what are called 
crimes against property—such as larceny, burglary, etc.—and are 

the direct result of idleness. Such offenders become criminals 
because they would rather steal than work, and they come to 
regard honest toil not only as hateful but as positively degrad- 

ing. The enforced labor of a prison life is the feature of a crim- 

inal sentence that they most dread and abhor; and so far as the 

idle classes that tend toward crime can be restrained by the fear 

of consequences, the terror of undergoing convict labor is a pow- 

erful check. 

A final argument in favor of the industrial employment of 
convicts arises from economic considerations. The obligation 
of every citizen to support himself is not cancelled by his com- 
mitting a crime. So far as convicted prisoners can by their 
personal service contribute toward their own support and toward . 
the expense they have caused the State, it is clearly the right of 
the taxpayers and the duty of the State to exact and utilize that 
service. This argument is so palpable as to admit of no doubt 
or question ; and it extends to every class of convicts. The in- 
mates not only of State prisons and Penitentiaries, but of every 
jail and house of correction, who have been actually sentenced 
for an offence against the law, should, so far as practicable, be 
made to pay the charge they have imposed on the public treas- 
ury. In all places of confinement for sentenced offenders there 
should be a system of enforced labor; and how to make the 
minor prisons self-supporting is one of the difficult and impor- 
tant problems of political economy. 

The arguments already advanced in support of a system of 
convict labor are based upon its necessity to the convict asa 
humane measure and as a means of reformation, upon its deter- 
rent influence in restraining the idle classes from crime, and upon 
its economic bearing on the State. They afford a substantial 
answer to any movement urging the abolition of prison labor on 
the ground of its competition with free industry. No class in 
the community can claim a monopoly in any department of in- 
dustry, or demand the exclusion of any member of society from 
work. Labor is the natural and appointed lot of man; and* 
when an idle criminal is reclaimed and set to work, the laboring 
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classes suffer no grievance; he is simply forced to do what it was 
before his right and hisduty todo. Fair competition is a normal 
incident of labor, essential to the public prosperity. One work- 
man represents many consumers; a single shoe-maker will 
supply shoes for forty customers; if convict labor serves to re- 
duce the price of shoes, for every shoe-maker who suffers loss 
forty consumers are benefited. If convict labor were abolished, 
the whole community would be directly taxed to support the 
convict in corrupt idleness, and would also be indirectly taxed 
by having to pay a higher price for commodities of which it 
would be the tendency of prison labor to reduce the price; the 
free laborer alone would be profited at the expense of the public. 
The movement for the suppression of prison labor, like other 
vagaries of the trades-unions, can be met by an appeal to expe- - 
rience and to rudimentary principles of political science. 

But while a system of prison industry must be maintained, 
the practical administration of convict labor as at present con- 
ducted in the United States, with very few exceptions, is 
characterized by grave abuses; abuses which not only give just 
cause of complaint to the free laborer, but are a grievous wrong 
to the convict himself as well, and to the public at large. It 
is proposed to discuss a single one, itself the most radical, of the 
abuses alluded to, which will be found to suggest and illustrate 
almost all the rest. Reference is’ made to the prevalent prac- 
tice of letting out prison labor by contract to the highest bidder. 

The first and perhaps the greatest objection to the contract 
system is that it seriously interferes with the discipline of the 
prison, and is destructive of the reformatory methods which 
ought to be a most prominent element in the treatment of con- 
victs. The contractor purchases the right to employ, and con- 
trol the labor of, a certain number of convicts in the prison for 
a specified time at a stipulated price per capita; he furnishes the 
tools and machinery and the raw material to be worked up, and 
appoints overseers to allot and superintend the labor of his men. 
The convicts are thus brought into direct contact with the con- 
tractor or his representatives and placed under their immediate 
supervision. The centractor constitutes a power intervening 
between the State and the convicts, possessing rights. that the 
State cannot ignore and having interests that are often diametri- 
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cally opposed to those of the State. Having purchased the 
right to the convicts’ labor, the interest of the contractor, as 
well as his right, calls for the constant employment of every 
convict, and that interest may be expected often to outweigh 
considerations of humanity. The contractor's interest will set 
itself in irreconcilable opposition to those measures of discipline 
which have been suggested above in speaking of the reformatory 
aspects of prison labor; the institution of successive grades of 
labor in which the prisoner may gain promotion as a reward and 
the entire withdrawal of labor as a punishment are practically 
incompatible with the contract system. So, the unfitness of 
particular convicts for a certain kind of labor or peculiar apti- 
tude for special employment would present cases that could 
hardly be provided for under a general contract. The State 
must retain the absolute control over its prisoners and especially 
over their labor, to enable it to exercise a paternal care in the 
training and reformation of each convict with reference to his 
individual temperament and needs; this power the State necessa- 
rily surrenders when it farms out the labor of its convicts en 
masse. The convicts in this way, moreover, are reduced to a 
level of absolute uniformity in which all separate individuality 
is merged in the mass, and the moral effect on the convict can- 
not but be debasing. The contractors and especially the over- 
seers in their employment are often men, themselves of bad 
character, whose influence on the prisoners tends to defeat the 
moral and reformatory aims of the prison discipline. As the 
overseers feel no responsibility for the maintenance of prison rules, 
they not infrequently afford facilities to the convicts for com- 
municating with their friends and confederates outside the walls ; 
and, even under the most careful and conscientious management, 
the presence of the contractor and his representatives introduces 
into the prison an element that is alien and discordant. 

The contract system interferes practically with the acquisition 
of a trade by the convict. It is found by experience that a 
large proportion, which has been estimated as high as eighty 
per cent. of felon convicts have no trade when committed to 
prison. At the outset they are of course raw and inefficient 
workmen ; but there is one way in which the contractor can 
make his men profitable to himself; it is by the most minute 
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subdivision of labor, which shall reduce the work of each laborer 
to a simple operation—an operation so simple that it shall be 
within the compass of the dullest capacity, and the constant 
mechanical repetition of which shall make every convict an 
expert at his special work. The result of this method is in the 
highest degree injurious to the prisoner in two directions: it 
reduces the labor to a mere mechanical process which affords 
no healthy occupation to the mind, and is open to the objections 
that apply to purely penal labor at the treadmill; and when the 
prisoner is finally discharged the long years of hard labor have 
yielded him no available or useful skill as a workman. He has 
acquired knowledge of one special and minute part of a trade, 
and that is all; he may have become marvellously adept at rasp- 
ing the heel of a shoe, but he has been taught nothing else 
about shoe-making and is incompetent to take his seat as a jour- 
neyman in any workshop. Some years ago, on a visit to the 
Connecticut State Prison at Wethersfield, I was particularly 
impressed by the appearance and history of one of the prisoners; 
he wasa young man about twenty-five years of age, and had a 
refined and intellectual face; he had been a practising lawyer, 
had committed the crime of forgery, and had been sentenced to 
the State prison for a long term of years. The prisoner was 
standing at a table engaged in wrapping up planes in brown- 
paper packages for the market: that was his occupation. Three 
years later I visited the prison again, and saw the same prisoner: 
he was standing at the same table, with a pile of planes and 
package of brown paper before ‘him, employed at the same old 
task. Except that the prisoner had a few gray hairs and looked 
more haggard, the picture was as unchanged in.every detail as if 
one day instead of three long years had intervened. It brought 
a vivid sense of the terrible continuity of a convict’s life, and 
(what is more to the present purpose) the conception of a cruel 
wrong done to the prisoner. Is it possible for the human mind 
to sustain itself during successive years of such monotonous 
labor, with no diversion or respite or mental employment? 
Must not such a life inevitably crush and shatter the powers of 
thought as well as the spirit of a man? When that prisoner 
shall have served out his long term and returned to society, what 
useful accomplishment or manual skill will he have gained? will 
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he not, rather, be turned adrift an utter wreck—ruined by the 
State? In the State of Indiana an attempt has been made to 
check this tendency of the system by inserting in the contract an 
express stipulation that the convicts shall be taught all the differ- 
ent parts of the trade at which they may be employed ; but such 
a stipulation must prove practically difficult of enforcement in 
opposition tothe contractor’sinterest. Besides, every condition 
in the contract which restricts or hampers the privileges of the 
contractor will serve to reduce the amount of his bid, and so 


aggravate another flagrant abuse of the system soon to be no- - 


ticed. 

Altho the contract is nominally let to the highest bidder, 
the contractor enjoys a practical monopoly; the very incidents 
of the contract that are designed to protect the interests of the 
State virtually render competition impossible. Contracts for 
convict labor are generally limited in duration to a single year 
or a short term of years; and, in the economy of the State, all 
the machinery, tools, and stock are to be furnished by the con- 
tractor. The outfit of machinery and tools in the prison at the 
time of offering a new contract to the: highest bidder is not the 
property of the State, but belongs to the contractor for the time 
being ; in this respect he has an advantage over any competing 
bidder which is positively decisive. No competitor will incur 
the expense of equipping the prison workshop with a new stock 
of machinery for a short term, and at the same time overbid 
the contractor in possession. And so it results that when a 
contractor has once gained a foothold in the prison, he practi- 
cally maintains it at will and without any serious competition. 

This virtual absence of competition among bidders accounts 
in part for the fact that the prices at which the State actually 
farms out its convict labor rarely exceeds one half of the real 
value of that labor. Inthe year 1877 the contract prices paid 
per diem for the labor of each convict in several State prisons 
was as follows: in Massachusetts, 52 cents; in Maryland, 25 
cents; in Rhode Island, 40 cents; in New Jersey, 50 cents; at 
Sing Sing, 38 to 40 cents; and at the Albany Penitentiary, 40 
to 6o cents. At the same time the market value of free labor 
in the same handicrafts ranged from $1 upward. The working 
day lasts from one to two hours longer in prison than in the 
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outer world, and the testimony is full and convincing that the 
product of an average day’s work among convicts is fully equal 
in quantity and quality, and hence in value, to that of free labor. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the prices paid to the State for 
the labor of its prisoners by contract does not average more 
than one half of its actual value. Under such a system it is 
not surprising that all the prisons in the United States (with 
very rare exceptions) show an enormous deficit of earnings as 
compared with expenditures. The difference between the con- 
tract price and the real value of prison labor is in effect a sub- 
sidy paid to the contractor out of the public treasury; it rep- 
resents a net loss to the State which must be made good by 
taxation. The people have a right to demand that the State 
shall realize the full value of its prison labor; and if it is im- 
possible under the contract system for the State to gain from 
such labor more than one half of what it is really worth, that 
fact alone affords a cogent argument for the abolition of the 
system. In France, prison contracts are not let except at the 
same, or nearly the same, wages as those paid for free labor; 
but in this country that result has not been accomplished, and 
has been found practically unattainable under the contract 
system. 

The injustice to the public of disposing of prison labor at 
one half its value is far exceeded by the grievous wrong in. 
volved in it to the free laborer. The products of convict labor 
are not placed upon the market in fair and equal competition 
with those of free labor; if they were, there could be no just 
ground of complaint. But the contractor holds the commodi- 
ties of prison manufacture at a cost to him far less than the 
cost of production, the difference being a loss to the State and 
charged to general taxation; the contractor can sell the com- 
modities at a price less than the cost of production and still 
realize a handsome profit. That the profits generally realized by 
prison contractors are inordinately large admits of no denial. It 
is sufficient to refer to the overwhelming evidence on this subject 
collected in the report made in 1871 by the State Commission 
on Prison Labor appointed by the Legislature of New York. 
The evidence is specific and, among many other instances, shows 
that in one penitentiary the profits of the contractor amounted 
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to 66 per cent per annum on the capital invested. “ In another 
prison the contractor employed $35,000 capital and the net 
profits were $22,857.” This outrageous competition of prison 
labor with free industry is the natural, if not the necessary, out- 
growth of the prevailing contract system; the public is taxed 
to enrich the contractor, and the products of prison industry 
can be put in the market at less than their cost; and thus the 
tendency, and, so far as it extends, the actual result, of the pres- 
ent policy is to crush free labor at the expense of the State 
treasury. The number of convicts sentenced to hard labor in 
the United States cannot be less than 30,000; and the effect 
which such an army of laborers must produce upon the general 
labor market is by no means inappreciable. One or two illus- 
trations will serve to show how important a factor prison labor 
is in general industry: iron axles for carriages and wagons are 
in universal use, and are one of the very common articles of 
hardware traffic, yet it is stated that in Auburn prison alone 
has been manufactured one fifth of all the iron axles made in 
the United States; it is estimated that from Sing Sing prison 
comes one quarter of all the felt hats, both for men’s and 
women’s wear, made in the State of New York. There is no 
means of determining accurately the total net cost to all the 
States of the United States incurred in maintaining their State 
prisons and Penitentiaries, but it must aggregate many mil- 
lion dollars annually. The greater part of this immense bur- 
den upon the people is a deficit that results from letting out 
convict labor for less than its value; and in so far, the proceeds 
of public taxation are applied to the wrong and detriment of 
free industry. 

Another tendency and result of the contract system which 
is specially injurious to free industry is the undue concentration 
of convict labor upon certain lines of production. It appears, 
for instance, from a special report of the New York Superinten- 
dent of State Prisons made to the Legislature in 1878, that out 
of 1500 convicts at Sing Sing, no less than goo were engaged in 
the manufacture of stoves; and that only three kinds of pro- 
ducts were manufactured there, under three several contracts. 
The magnitude of the stove contract has very materially affected 
the stove-manufacturing interest in the State. The labor of 
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convicts ought to be distributed over a wide variety of industrial 
occupations, so that the effect produced upon the general mar- 
ket shall be diffused as largely as possible and not press severely 
on any particular industry; large contracts necessitate also a 
minute subdivision of labor, and thus aggravate the special 
wrong to the convict which has already been pointed out. 

Two conclusions are claimed to be incontrovertible: (1) prison 
labor must be maintained ; (2) the prevalent contract system is an 
evil and ought to be abolished. But there is a wide diversity of 
opinion on the question whether the practical difficulties in the 
way of abolishing the system are insurmountable or not. If the 
contract system is abolished, the only alternative remaining is for 
the State itself to assume the administration of its prison indus- 
tries, andto organize and conduct the labor of its convicts for the 
account and at the risk of the State. In theory such a course is 
eminently the only proper one; there is absolutely no other way 
in which the abuses inseparable from the contract system can be 
remedied, and in which prison labor can be so organized that 
both the highest reformatory and disciplinary results shall be at- 
tained and the just demands of free industry satisfied. The sole 
argument against the abolition of the contract system urged by 
the opponents of asystem of State administration is the economec 
one ; the revenue received from the contractor, though inadequate, 
is at least definite and sure ; the pecuniary liability of the State 
cannot in any event exceed the actual disbursements of prison 
maintenance. But if the State shall embark in a vast manu- 
facturing enterprise, it is urged that the change will not only 
necessitate an enormous outlay of capital, but may involve, 
through recklessand improvident management, immense losses ; 
and it is insisted as the result of experience that under the con- 
tract system State prisons can be made more nearly self-support- 
ing, and in some instances have yielded an actual profit to the 
State. 

But the question cannot be made solely an economic one; it 
involves important principles of right and duty that cannot be 
suppressed or even made secondary. It is eminently desirable 
that prisons should be rendered self-supporting, but the end and 
object of their institution is not financial. The State rests un- 
der a grave responsibility in this matter both to the people at 
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large and to the convicts themselves. Crime must be suppressed 
and the public protected from its inroads, cost ‘what it may; and 
it is equally the duty of the State to reclaim the criminal, if 
possible, both for the public security and in the interest of 
humanity. The system of prison administration that best sub- 
serves the end of repressing and preventing crime is the true 
system; and hence it is the only system that can satisfy the de- 
mands of the broadest public interest as well as‘of sound phit 
lanthropy. phe 
A State administration of prison labor is not an untried ex- 
periment ; and instances are not wanting where prisons have been 
conducted under a public administration with pecuniary profit. 
Indeed, the financial results yielded under the system of State 
administration, in the very few instances where it has been fairly 
tried, will compare favorably with those achieved under the con- 
tract system; they are certainly sufficient to demonstrate the 
possibility of administering prison labor under the supervision of 
the State with profit. The financial success of a State supervi+ 
sion will depend entirely on the conditions under which it is car: 
ried on. In the economic point of view, a State prison is a vast 
manufacturing establishment, and whether its operations shall 
result in profit or loss is dependent on the skill and efficiency of 
its management. If it is subject to partisan influence, if its 
managers are selected from those who have “claims” on their 
party, if a change of political administration effects, or is liable 
to effect, a rotation in office, the prison cannot possibly be made 
a success in a financial any more than in a moral or reformatory.. 
way. It requires personal ability of a peculiar character to 
operate with success any large industrial enterprise; and, without. - - 
such practical capacity at its head, a prison, as surely as any 
other factory, must result in failure. But if a contractor can 
make profit out of convict labor, there is no reason why the 
State with a manager of executive ability equalling that of the 
contractor should not make a larger profit out of the same labor.' 
Honest and able managers, secure in office, independent of all 
partisan changes, in a position to profit by experience, competent 
to handle large enterprises, and skilful in directing and organiz- 
ing labor on an extensive scale—such managers every prison, as 
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well as every great manufactory in the land, needs at its head, 
and must have in order to achieve successful results. Such 
ability is rare, but it can be commanded in the public service, 
and it is the true economy of the State to secure and retain 
prison management of this type, at whatever cost; it is safe to 
predict, from the distinguished examples of what has actually 
been accomplished in the past by the sheer force of skilful ad- 
ministration, that such a course, and such an one only, can 
effectually extinguish all deficits for prison maintenance. 

The abolition of the contract system should be gradual and 
proceed tentatively; the abandonment of the system involves 
the outlay of capital by the State which if made in a single year 
would draw too heavily on the public treasury. As the first 
step, the State should acquire ownership of the machinery and 
equipment of its prison workshops; the new system of State 
administration can be introduced partially at first, and be carried 
on concurrently with the contract system, as is now done in 
New Hampshire; every step forward should be taken with cau- 
tion and guided by experience; when the change has been ulti- 
mately completed, it will have been done without any shock to 
the industries of. the prison or of the outer world; and the ex- 
penditure of capital will have been so diffused as not to be bur- 
densome. It is confidently believed that the contract system is 
doomed to fall before the advance of civilization and a more en- 
lightened political economy; and that the prison of the future 
will be conducted under the sole administration of the State, and 
regulated on the principles which have been admirably sum- 
marized in a report lately made to the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, in the following words: “Teaching each prisoner 
a full trade, avoiding the use of machinery, disposing of the 
product of convict labor in the open market where the best 
article commands the highest price, and confining as far as pos- 
sible the industries taught to those articles that are used in pub- 
lic and penal and charitable institutions supported by taxation.” 


EUGENE SMITH. 





THOMAS AQUINAS AND THE ENCYCLICAL 
LETTER. 


N the chapel of Santa Caterina at Pisa is an altar-piece by 
Traini—a painting of Thomas Aquinas, Doctor Angelicus. 
The saint is enthroned in light, with Christ in glory above him 
and with bishops and priests beneath him ; he is surrounded by 
prophets, apostles, and philosophers. The heretics Arius, 
Sabellius, and Averroés lie conquered at his feet, and, as if to 
assert his philosophical pre-eminence, Plato appears on his 
right with the Zimeus and Aristotle on his left with the Ethics. 
The picture is an old one dating from the fourteenth century, 
but it tells silently and more briefly than words can do of 
the influence of the great Dominican in philosophy and in 
the church. In the six centuries that have elapsed since St. 
Thomas was born, the scholasticism of which he was the most 
perfect representative has passed away. It has gone as feudal- 
ism has gone. Revolution and Reformation in their new attire 
have taken the place of the sombre forms of monastic reflection 
and scholastic learning. But with Revolution and Reformation 
have come other powers. Instead of Arianism, the church 
encounters Atheism; instead of Arabian heresies, Materialism. 
Hostility is displayed not only to the old church but to the 
reformed religion. Private judgment must vindicate its claim 
to religious truth in considering the evidences of Christianity. 
But the church of Rome expressing the principle of author- 
ity in religion is equally opposed to Protestantism and Infidel- 
ity. In her eyes they are ultimately the same. She herself 
professes to have taught but one doctrine which is unchange- 
able and infallible. The understanding of religious truth is in 
her eyes not progressive, but abiding. In view of modern unbe- 
lief, she looks not forward to increasing light in science, but 
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backward to her popes, her fathers, and her saints. From the 
seat of authority in Rome the decree has been pronounced 
which indicates her proposed line of defence against the danger- 
ous influences of to-day. 

The last encyclical letter of Leo XIII. is not a mere political 
document lamenting the temporal misfortunes of the Holy See 
and exhorting the faithful to continue loyal to the successor of 
Peter. Pius IX. made the world sufficiently familiar with such 
appeals. The object of the new pope is evidently to call atten- 
tion to the false teachings of the age, and to suggest a way of 
meeting them.’ Philosophy should not be set aside altogether ; 
for he says, “ Philosophy if understood in its true sense contrib- 
utes to smooth and strengthen the path that leads to true 
faith.” With some parade of learning this idea is defended 
and emphasized. The faith, it is admitted, has had many ene- 
mies, but the church has at all times risen to overthrow them. 
The apologetical period of Christian doctrine was one most 
fruitful in theological literature, and the writings of the fathers 
have brought down to us that which we call patristic thought. 

His Holiness does not specify with any degree of exactness 
what the prevailing errors and the impending dangers are. His 
letter is not a review of current scientific heresies nor a polemic 
against modern infidelity. It is a cautious word of warning and 
a positive word of direction. In order that philosophy may 
accomplish the end in view, “it must never deviate from that 
line traced of old by the holy fathers and approved by the 
solemn vote of the Vatican Synod.” 

Every one who has looked impartially at the patristic wri- 
tings knows well that they differ widely on many points, and 
that some of their better doctrines must be dug out from the 
midst of puerile speculations and useless discussions. Nothing 
could well be more unsatisfactory than to search for the founda- 
tions of faith in these remote authors. Men like Augustine, it 
ig true, stand out from the longline of patristic writers with 
something like philosophic renown. It would, however, be in- 
expedient to refer men to the works of Augustine. He was not 
distinctively a papal writer. His works have been an authority 
in many matters with Calvinists, Jansenists, and other notorious 
rebels. There are other reasons that will be pointed out below. 
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The foundation on which modern Catholicism may more 
conveniently repose is the thought of the schoolmen, “who 
undertook the mighty work of carefully gathering up the rich 
and abundant harvest of doctrine scattered abroad in the works 
of the holy fathers into one place, as it were, for the use and 
convenience of posterity.” 

His Holiness, then, would revive scholasticism in the Catho- 
lic universities, yet it must be evident to every one that scholas- 
ticism is a very broad and indefinite term. Abelard was in his 
own day the most powerful of the schoolmen, but he was im- 
prisoned for grievous heresy. Roscellinus, the teacher of 
Abelard and the founder of Nominalism, was a schoolman, and 
tho he was a dignitary in the church, he was summoned be- 
fore the Council of Soissons for heretical teaching. Erigena 
founded scholasticism, but he too was a heretic. But the ency- 
clical letter specifies which schoolmen are referred to—Bonaven- 
tura the Seraphic, but especially Thomas Aquinas. At least 
one half of the letter is occupied with a eulogy of this great 
doctor of the Latin Church. 

It may seem a matter of but little significance that the 
thought of St. Thomas should be recommended from the papal 
throne. It may seem somewhat idle for an infallible pontiff to 
abdicate in matters of philosophy in favor of a Dominican friar. — 
But it cannot seem to be a fact of little meaning that the sover- 
eign of a great hierarchy and the ruler of a powerful church 
should suggest the study of any specific author to the -universi- 
ties which own his sway. It can hardly be thought a matter of 
little interest that scholasticism set aside by Bacon and Des- 
cartes should now be revived. On examination it will be seen 
that the thought of St. Thomas cannot be recommended at 
Rome without affecting many interests and producing many. 
results in the theological world. 

In order to appreciate the full meaning of the pope’s sug- 
gestion, it is only necessary to glance at the period when St. 
Thomas lived and wrote; especially to examine that scholasti- 
cism in which he was so commanding a figure. . 

The thought of the middle ages has been greatly misrepre- 
sented. It is certain that this period was unfruitful in scientific. 
discovery. Even had a Bacon been born to explain the method 
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of induction to the contemporaries of Anselm or Albert or 
Thomas, no one would have been allowed to follow it. The 
method that begins with experience and experiment would have 
found little favor with the ecclesiastical authorities. The cause 
of this unfruitfulness is to be found in the idea prevailing in 
those times that the church or the Bible as explained by the 
church was tine source of scientific truth, and that non-ecclesi- 
astical science was heresy. Men might reason about principles 
given on churchly authority, but might not advance to original 
investigation. Instead of facts and laws obtained by induction 
they had facts and laws determined by authority. To these 
they applied the deductive method of Aristotle. As the syllo- 
gism gives nothing in the conclusion which is not contained in 
the premises, scholastic science came to a standstill. Theology, 
however, being founded on dogmas obtained by revelation, 
being a science in process of evolution but not a science of pro- 
gression, flourished during the scholastic ages. The fathers 
had discussed most of the questions relating to the nature and 
attributes of God; it was for the schoolmen to look at man, his 
fallen and depraved nature, his inheritance of original sin, the 
imputed guilt of Adam, besides doctrines relating to faith, the 
sacraments, and even the immortality of the soul. These sub- 
jects exercised the minds of men like Anselm and Abelard, and 
awakened a practical interest in their dull logical formule. 

But scholasticism received a new impulse by the revival of 
Aristotle. This must be considered as one of the most notable 
events in the history of thought. The works of the Stagyrite 
were given to medieval Europe by Mussulmen—by Avicenna in 
the East, by Averroés in the West; the one a Syrian, the other 
a native of Cordova. Both were heretics, but the effect of their 
work was to bring the spirit and method of Aristotle into contact 
with Christian dogma. The coalition of the two elements was 
effected by Bonaventura, Albert the Great, and Thomas 
Aquinas. This was the period when schclasticism reached its 
highest point of development, and well may Leo XIII. exclaim, 
“The mind turns with great delight to those most illustrious 
academies and schools that once flourished in Europe.” This 


was indeed the brightest day in the intellectual history of the 
Latin Church. 
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Thomas Aquinas has been appropriately called the Chris- 
tian Aristotle. If Aristotle had been a Christian, he might have 
written the Summa; had St. Thomas not been a Christian, he 
might have written the Metaphysics. But the saint was first a 
theologian, then a philosopher. He did not erect his theologi- 
cal system on human knowledge or human reasoning, but re- 
ceived it as revealed in its dogmatic form. Man might defend 
Christianity according to rational principles, but could not 
arrive at the essential truths of religion without revelation. 
The works of Aquinas are thus opposed to rationalism and 
positivism, and His Holiness may well suggest their study in 
these days of doubt. 

It is surely a question of some interest whether this revival 
of Thomas Aquinas in Catholic schools and universities is 
likely to produce the more important results that are antici- 
pated in the encyclical letter. There are certain characteristics 
of scholastic thought, even of the scholastic thought of St. 
Thomas, that make it useless in modern times. In the limits of 
this article it will be impossible to point out more than two or 
three of these characteristics. 

It is improbable that scholastic philosophy of any kind can 
have an enlightening influence in the realm of physical science, 
or can be of use in combating the dangers to the church that 
arise from scientific quarters. Indeed the paragraphs upon 
this subject in the encyclical letter make it evident that the 
writer was hardly familiar with the means and method employed 
by the schoolmen for reaching scientific truth. I quote in full 
the passages relating to this subject : 


“ Physical sciences too, so highly prized in these times and awakening 
admiration by so many remarkable discoveries, so far from being kept 
back would be greatly benefited by a restoration of the early philosophy. 
For the examination of facts and the contemplation of nature are not 
sufficient of themselves for the fruitful exercise and advancement of those 
sciences. But when facts are determined one must go higher, and care must 
be given to determine the nature of corporeal things, the laws which they 
obey, and the principles from which their order, their unity in variety and 
mutual affinity in diversity proceed. \t is astonishing how much force, 
light, and how many resources the scholastic philosophy if wisely taught 
would afford these researches. For this purpose it is necessary to caution 
men against the great injustice done to this philosophy by charging it 
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with putting obstacles in the way of the growth and increase of the natural 
sciences.” —The schoolmen “ have understood of themselves that nothing 
is more useful for the philosopher than to search diligently the arcana of 
nature and to work long and often in the study of physical science. This 
they proved by their own actions, for St. Thomas, the Blessed Albert the 
Great, and other chiefs of the schoolmen did not give themselves up to 
philosophic contemplation so much as notto devote great care to the 
knowledge of nature. Indeed there are not a few of their words and 
thoughts of this sort which our modern masters approve, and which are 
acknowledged to accord with the truth. Besides, in this very era many 
illustrious doctors of physical science deciare publicly and openly that 
there is really no conflict between the certain conclusions of the more re- 
cent science and the philosophical principles of the school.” 


There are a good many things confused in these labored 
sentences. The words that I have put in italics might easily be 
conceived to have been written by Bacon. If the schoolmen, 
as is here implied, did not stop with facts altho they under- 
stood that one must investigate the arcana of nature, and if one 
must ascend to the laws and not simply descend from them, 
why was the Baconian method such a revolution in philoso- 
phy? The difference. between the method of the more ad- 
vanced scholastic science and the Baconian induction is briefly 
stated in the Novum Organum : 


“Both ways set out from the senses and particulars and rest in the 
highest generalities ; but the difference between them is infinite. For the 
one just glances at experiment and particulars in passing, the other dwells 
duly and orderly among them. The one, again, begins at once by estab- 
lishing certain abstract and useless generalities, the other rises by gradual 
steps to that which is prior and better known in the order of nature.” 


If we suppose both methods to begin by the examination of 
facts, it may be fairly asked why a good Catholic with a taste 
for chemistry or physics should be referred for information to 
the writings of Bonaventura or the Angelic doctor. A student 
in one of our modern laboratories could find out more about the 
“arcana Nature” in half an hour than all the scholastic writers 
could teach him. 

But the faithful are warned that great injustice.is done by 
representing the schoolmen as hindering the advance of science. 
It is true that this accusation has been brought, but one must 
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confess to some surprise at finding the justice of the accusation 
doubted. Even admitting that the opinions of St. Thomas on 
matters pertaining to physical science are worthy of attention, 
it is interesting to notice their source. The physics of St. 
Thomas are taken from the writings of Albert the Great, who 
commented on the physics of Aristotle. Albert knew the Aris- 
totelian physics only through the Latin translations. What 
their character and value are may be determined by reference 
once more to Bacon. In discussing the philosophers who are 
biassed by the Idols of the Theatre, he mentions Aristotle, “ who - 
corrupted natural philosophy by his logic: fashioning the world 
out of categories ;” “in the physics of Aristotle you hear hardly 
anything but the words of logic ;” “ having first determined the 
question according to his will, he then resorts to experience, and 
bending her inte conformity with his placets, leads her about 
like a captive in procession; so that even on this count he is 
more guilty than his modern followers, the schoolmen who have 
abandoned experience altogether.” During the time of Inno- 
cent III. the teaching of the physics of Aristotle was altogether 
forbidden, but as M. Martin says: “ Nous verrons bientét que 
ce definitif ne fut que du provisoire, et que l’Eglise dut capituler 
avec le stagirite.”” The doctrines of the Greek were molded 
to suit ecclesiastical dogma. Thus the student of physical 
science who takes scholasticism as a guide finds himself neces- 
sarily in a dilemma. If the physics of Albert and Thomas are 
founded on experience, why is not modern experience, which is 
methodical and more enlightened, a better source of knowl- 
edge, and why does scholastic science differ so widely from 
that of our time? If, on the other hand, these views of natural 
science are derived from authority, why is Aristotle, the foun- 
tain-head, not a better source to draw from than Albert or 
Thomas? Why, however, the heathen Aristotle in the hands of 
the Doctor Angelicus should be better than the heathen Darwin 
in the hands of an infallible pontiff is not altogether clear. 
Perhaps His Holiness intends not so much to recommend St. 
Thomas’s doctrines of physical science as his orthodox opposi-. 
tion to the errors that may arise from false views of nature. 
These errors are various and numerous, but there are two which 
are especially noticeable in our own time. These two are Athe- 
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ism and Materialism. We are told by the pope that “ there is 
no part of philosophy that he (St. Thomas) has not treated with 
acuteness and solidity.” And here let me say that from a specu- 
lative and dogmatic point of view no one can fail to admire the 
teachings of St. Thomas. The question is, however, as to their 
value in view of the tendencies of this century. I shall notice 
but three points—the views of the saint concerning God, the 
soul, and logical doctrine. 

In his first and principal argument in support of the Being of 
God, St. Thomas adopts the doctrine of Aristotle, that motion 
implies a mover who is himself moved by no one. This argu- 
ment is hardly satisfactory when considered in relation to mod- 
ern science. It is established that all things move—in the words 
of Herakleitus, “zavra ya@pei, nat dvdev péver.” It may be 
disputed whether we can arrive at an unmoved beginning of mo- 
tion. _If a part of the essence of matter is motion, why should 
we be required to pass beyond it to the source of motion? The 
reasoning of the saint rests on a vulgar view of motion, and the 
objections of Kant to the cosmological argument might be modi- 
fied to apply here with more than ordinary force. 

In his second theistic argument St. Thomas, almost as if an- 
ticipating the objections to which the first was open, attempts 
to show that it is not possible that efficient causes should pro- 
ceed in infinitum “ quia in omnibus causis efficientibus ordinatis 
primum est causa medii et medium est causa ultimi;” but if 
causes proceed zm infinitum, there is no first one in the series. 
Now, to show that the causes do not proceed im infinttum by as- 
suming that there is a first of the series isa palpable argumen- 
tum tn circulo. 

The third is derived from the accidental existence of all 
things. St. Thomas maintains that as the accidental cannot de- 
pend on the accidental, it must have its essence in the necessary. 
It is here assumed that the necessary being or beings are God. 
It is assumed that the necessary beings on which the accidental 
depends do not form a continuous series, but lead us at once to 
God. The fourth is a purely speculative argument that the im. 
perfection of the universe implies a Perfect Being. There are 
comparative degrees of qualities which imply a superlative de- 
gree. It is hardly necessary to point out the unwarrantable 
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conclusion, it is sufficient to notice its uselessness in modern 
controversy. 

The fifth argument is the only one deserving of attention. 
It is a lame statement of the teleological argument, and is set 
forth in a few lines. The form of the argument is so imperfect 
that it is in strong contrast with the ordinary demonstrations of 
the author of the Summa. 

Considering the time at which these arguments were framed, 
they represent an extraordinary power compared to the atheism 
of that day. But it must be borne in mind that medieval athe- 
ism was but a shadow of the atheism now. It is quite clear, at 
all events, that the reasoning of St. Thomas is not adapted to 
confront this great foe of the modern church. 

Of course the Holy See may stand indifferent to infidelity 
without the church, may assert her authority to support Faith 
in spite of argument, may not recognize the power and novel 
forms of modern scepticism. Thisis indeed the logical position 
-of Rome and, it may be said, her historical position. In former 
days an Inquisition made argument dangerous as well as use- 
less, but the present age demands liberty of thought. If Leo 
XIII. sees fit to notice the advance of infidelity, the dangers at- 
tending its progress, and is moved to suggest a remedy, it is of 
little advantage for him to point to the writings of the thirteenth 
century. Roman Catholic dogma may perhaps have stood still, 
but is it not rather presumptuous to suppose that the unbeliev- 
ing race has stood still; that infidelity has not changed its form 
and atheism its garb? The issue with respect to atheism has 
been of late confined to two questions: first, the question of final 
causes ; secondly, that as to conscience. The one depends on 
our view of nature, the other on our view of the mind of man. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the Summa Theologia is not 
competent to lead men to the settlement of these questions. 
Atheists are not Catholics, they must be met on non-Catholic 
ground, and this makes all appeal to authority useless. 

The psychology of St. Thomas is taken chiefly from Aris- 
totle, and the views of the latter are so well known that it is not 
necessary that I should here set them forth. St. Thomas avoids 
the materialistic tendencies that sometimes appear in the philos- 

ophy of the Greek, but adheres in part to the classification of the 
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psychical faculties. From a theological point of view there is 
little to find fault with. Viewed as a means of counteracting 
error, however, the Thomistic philosophy appears to less advan- 
tage. Of course the point at which materialism enters the world 
of thought is psychological. What is the soul? Now the doc- 
trines of Aquinas are purely speculative. His classification. is 
antiquated ; the principle of the classification may be shown to 
be false. 

But the materialism that pervaded the later Roman philoso- 
phy and is even to be found in the writings of the fathers is 
only a crude and undeveloped form of the materialism that is 
deduced from the discoveries of modern physiology. The 
science of the nervous centres is one of recent birth, the doctrine 
of development in its modern form is a product of the last 
quarter of acentury. If materialism is to be met, it must be 
met on its own ground and not by a reference to writers of the 
thirteenth century. 

The logic of St. Thomas bears comparison with that of the 
present. The formal logic of Aristotle has not been super- 
seded in its own sphere. The application of the doctrines of 
Aristotle has been changed, but the doctrines with few excep- 
tions have been allowed to stand. Thomas Aquinas was a 
strong adherent to the Aristotelian organon, and there are 
two points that appear in his writings that deserve observation, 
the one for its unlawful application in science, the other for its 
falsity as a logical theory. The first of these points is the syllo- 
gism ; the second, the doctrine of the notion. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss the function and value 
of the deductive syllogism, nor to attempt to defend it against 
the severe criticisms of Bacon, Locke, or Mill. It will be suffi- 
cient to point out the generally admitted fact that while it 
forms an essential element in deduction, it is not a means of ac- 
quiring new knowledge. Every beginner knows that the con- 
clusion cannot go beyond the matter contained in the premises. 
The means of acquiring new knowledge is induction. Of this 
St. Thomas like most of the schoolmen took no heed. Follow- 
ing him as a guide, Catholic universities can scarcely hold their 
own in physical or psychical science. The general substitution 
of scholastic for inductive logic would close every laboratory in 
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the land and leave men to pass as best they might from general 
principles to their application in special instances. Better the 
indifference of Sokrates to speculations about Nature than per- 
sistent advance on a road that leads to no new discovery. Of 
course, if induction and its results are unsafe, His Holiness is 
wise in recommending Aquinas to his subjects. But if it be 
once admitted that the speculations of St. Thomas are to be 
commended because they agree on some points with the discov- 
eries of the present, it is surely an acknowledgment that the 
latter have been to some extent successful. 

But to revive the logic of Thomas Aquinas is also to 
revive Aristotelian Realism (umiversalia in re). It may seem 
somewhat remarkable to men reared in the Nominalism of 
France and Great Britain, and to those who have followed the 
Conceptualism of Reid and Kant, that Realism should once more 
be supported andtaught. There is but little probability that the 
controversy that excited so much interest among the schoolmen 
should be carried on now, and I will not enter into the discussion of 
the reality of the genus. Is “ Beauty” only a name, ora concep- 
tion of the mind that is named, or is it a reality that exists in all 
beautiful things, in which all beautiful things have their essence ? 
Do I observe a number of beautiful objects and designate their 
common quality by a common name, or do I observe in them a 
common quality which I name beauty which is a concept, the 
result of a mental process called conception, or is there an 
Essence Beauty that has a reality in all beautiful objects, the 
flower, the sky, the sea, the stars? These questions, altho not 
found in this form in St. Thomas’s writings, must be raised 
in connection with his doctrines. Now as a matter of logic, the 
general has reality only as a concept, as an act of thought. We 
do not know as a reality a genus animal that while neither horse, 
dog, por ox, is yet existent in horse, dog, and ox, and constitutes 
the essence of all. It is by first observing similarity in certain 
attributes of horse, dog, ox, and other singulars that we reach the 
universal. Beauty, too, is nothing but a concept, when taken by 
itself. If considered in relation to individual objects it is a quality 
of each object, not a genus permeating all. Its genéral character 
first appears inthought. It must be confessed that as a logical 
doctrine there is little probability of this Realism spreading, par- 
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ticularly in English-speaking countries that have felt the influ- 
ence of Induction. The tendency of modern thought is all in 
the other direction toward Individualism, Nominalism, and that 
peculiar doctrine advanced by Herbert Spencer that may be 
named Symbolic Conceptualism. 

There has been much confusion on this subject of general 
and abstract notions arising from the careless language of Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume, but the argument in favor of Conceptual- 
ism as opposed to Nominalism on the one hand and Realism on 
the other is conclusive. If the genus is only a name, of what is 
ita name? If of an individual only, then why may it be applied 
to every object comprised inthe genus? If of-a class, then the 
class is a notion or concept and Nominalism must be abandoned 
for Conceptualism. I do not think it will be necessary in this 
place to pursue any attack against Realism as a logical doctrine. 
It will be sufficient to point out its results in theology. 

St. Thomas supported the Aristotelian Realism as distin- 
guished from the Platonic (umiversalia in re not ante rem). It is 
well known to readers of theology that Realism was adhered to 
most tenaciously by the orthodox party in the medieval church 
on account of its supposed connection with the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Here then begins to appear a plausible reason for the 
Thomistic revival. The Socinianism of French Protestantism, 
the Broad Church party everywhere, may perhaps wander less 
into theological errors if right views be held 4s to the reality of 
the universal. But is it so certain that Realism is favorable to 
belief in the Trinity? God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost are one God, the same in substance of the same 
essence, and all three are God. Leo XIII., the Emperor of 
Germany, and Garibaldi are one man, for all are of the same 
essence, Man. Is it in this sense that modern Catholicism un- 
derstands the decrees of Nice and the Athanasian Creed ? 


“It is clearly taught in Scripture and universally believed in the 
church that the persons of the Trinity are one God in an infinitely higher 
sense than that in which all men are one man. The precise difference is 
that the essence common to the persons of the Godhead is numerically the 
same; whereas the essence common to all men is only specifically the 
same, z.¢., of the same kind tho numerically different.” 

“The great point of dispute in the Council of Nice between the Arians 
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and the orthodox was whether the persons of the Trinity are duoz ot 
éuooveé1o1, Of a like or of the same essence. If doovcdzo1, it was on 
both sides admitted that they are but one God, because if of the same 
substance, they are equal in power and glory. Now it is expressly assert- 
ed that all men are not duo2, but duoovéz01, and therefore, by parity of 
reasoning, they must constitute one man in the same sense as there is one 
God, and all be equal in every attribute of their nature.” ' 


If the genus is a reality existent in all the individuals, then, as 
all things belong ultimately to one summum genus, all things 
have the same essence. This summum genus is a reality in all, 
in God as well as Man, Man as well as the material universe. 
The result is Pantheism. The pope may profitably recommend 
modern German thought to the faithful if they would see to 
what pantheism leads. 

The third theological result of Realism brings up questions 
that have been hotly disputed in our own time and in our own 
country. Was Adam the real head of the race or only regarded 


_as the head of the race? Have we the same essence as Adam 


or only an essence like Adam’s? Is the sin of Adam imputed 
to us because he was of our essence, or because he represented 
us as a federal head? This may perhaps be regarded as a non- 
essential point in the theology of the present. Realism was the 
doctrine of Augustine, of Anselm, of many among the early 
reformers. But the question may be put with reference to Jesus 
Christ : When he became incarnate, did he take Human Nature as 
a real essence or only qualities like Man possessed? Of course, 
if Human Nature as an essence was corrupted with Adam, Jesus 
Christ in assuming Human Nature assumed a corrupt Humanity. 
It is difficult to see how any one can escape from this view 
unless he takes refuge behind the convenient excuse that it is a 
mystery. In that case, however, one is entitled to claim at least 
as much credibility for Conceptualism as for Realism. These 
are certainly the logical results of the theory. Perhaps Roman 
Catholic doctors may refrain from making these deductions, but 
the laity may make them in spite of the clergy. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand why the Doctor Angelicus found it impossible 
to accept the immaculate conception of the Virgin, with such a 
view of Human Nature as this. 


ey ! Hodge, Syst. Theol., vol. ii. pp. 58, 59. 
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It would be only a weariness to the reader for me to occupy 
any more space with the consideration of these ancient theo- 
logical questions, and those who have followed the discussion to 
this point may perhaps be ready to say with M. Jourdain: 
“Voila des mots qui sont trop rébarbatifs. Apprenons autre 
chose qui soit plus joli.” I believe, however, that { have shown 
several radical defects in the recommendation of the encyclical 
letter. If science is to be pursued, then it seems that the works 
of Thomas Aquinas are not adapted to its pursuit, being wrong 
in method and antiquated in matter. If science is not to be 
pursued, then why is it necessary to suggest a way of pursuing 
it? Even if the speculations of St. Thomas led to some results 
that modern science has confirmed, it does not show that his 
method is to be commended. I have also indicated that the 
relations of science have so much changed as to call for new 
modes of investigation in natural inquiry, and new modes of 
defence where scientific heresies arise. A few of the theologi- 
cal results of the Thomistic logic have been stated above. 

But an attentive glance at the history of St. Thomas’s doc- 
trines in the Church of Rome may well strike the thoughtful 
Protestant with surprise and the devout Catholic with alarm. 

About fifteen centuries have gone by since the Council of 
Carthage passed a sentence of condemnation on the teachings of 
a Roman monk named Pelagius, and for centuries “ Pelagianism” 
was a byword and term of reproach. Against it were directed 
the eloquent arguments of Augustine and the dialectic of the 
highest authorities in the church. The Augustinian doctrines 
of original sin and inability, of grace and eternal election, were 
terrors to the sinner, and in the minds of many a thoughtful 

_monk and learned doctor they awakened a wondering awe and 
a spirit of earnest devotion. But as time went on the degen- 
eracy of the clergy, the worldliness of the church, the careless- 
ness of the people, softened these stern parts of Christian 
doctrine. From time to time they were reiterated by aevout 
scholars like Anselm, and the orthodox party was still imbued 
by the spirit of Paul and the Bishop of Hippo. It was St. 
Thomas who represented the anti-Pelagian party in his own 
day, and his followers were as earnest as their master. But the 

followers of Duns Scotus set forth doctrines that were decidedly 
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Pelagian in their tendency. From this arose the great discussion 
between Thomists and Scotists, between the successors of Dom- 
inic, the fanatical spirit of the early Inquisition, and those of 
Francis d’Assisi, the pious but superstitious devotee. The 
synergism of the Scotists, supported by the powerful party of 
the Franciscans, became more and more prevalent. St. Thomas 
differed from St. Augustine with reference to these peculiar 
doctrines on but one point. The grace given to man to prompt 
him to good was not irresistible but prevenient. The Thomistic 
party became weaker and weaker, until the Tridentine Council 
met in the sixteenth century. At this time these views of 
Augustine were being advanced boldly and emphatically by 
the Genevan theologians, by Calvin and his followers. The 
inferences drawn by the reformers forced the papal theologians 
to the other extreme. The decrees of the Tridentine Council 
were semi-Pelagian, were anti-Thomistic, and since that time the 
Latin Church has followed these decrees. The controversy is 
' represented in the reformed churches by the Calvinists and Ar- 
minians. Does Leo XIII. propose to revive the anthropology 
of St. Thomas? Former attempts to do this in the Church of 
Rome have not always been successful, and the importance of 
the question may be better appreciated after a glance at a few 
familiar facts of history. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century, during a contest 
between the Dominicans and Jesuits on the subject of Grace, 
Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres, died, leaving behind him a work 
entitled “Augustinus.” The distinctively Dominican doctrines 
traced to Augustine were set forth and defended in this cele- 
brated book. It created a movement that awakened theolo- 
gians of all parties, aroused the doctors of the Sorbonne, the 
fathers of the Oratory, and the active interference of the state. 
The result may be read in the trial of Arnauld, in the controversies 
that followed, above all in the satire and eloquence of a single 
man, the suffering genius of Port Royal. Even before this 
time, in 1588, the work of Molina (“ Liberi arbitrii cum gratiz 
donis concordiz”), which was published at Lisbon, made an 
uproar among the Jesuits but failed to elicit a decision at Rome. 
Sixty-five successive congregations of-the Sacred College left 
Clement VIII. unable to decide whether the infallible word of 
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the church should be in favor of Thomists or Jesuits. But in 
the time of Pascal there were different successors of St. Peter at 
Rome. Alexander VII. and Innocent X. condemned the doc- 


trines of the Jansenists, then the condemnation was revoked and | 


the casuistry of the Jesuits wascondemned. The pressure of the 
civil government of France was stronger at Rome than the 
passing eloquence of Pascal, and Jansenism fell more and more 
into disfavor. The judgment passed upon the work of 
Quesnel at the beginning of the eighteenth century closes the 
career of Jansenism, or more properly Augustinianism, in the 
Church of Rome. Altho the works of that eloquent writer 
had received the eulogies of a pope and of Cardinal de Noailles, 
they were condemned in 1713 by the famous bull Unigenitus. 
With the signature of the bull Jansenism died in France and 
Thomistic doctrine at Rome. The Jesuits are not dead. The 
keen edge of “the drawn sword whose hilt is at Rome” is 
felt in more than one part of the world. Had the society any 
fixed theological character, one might easily suspect this revival 
of Dominican thought to be a mark of disfavor toward that 
party that has made Rome so hateful at Berlin and at Paris. 

The encyclical letter evades a good deal of criticism that 
might be brought, in recommending “ the wisdom of Thomas 
Aquinas” (sapientiam Thome Agquinatis), and it might well be 
asked whether those doctrines that I have mentioned may be 
called sapientia. A man’s wisdom may fairly be supposed to 
refer either to God, the soul, the world, or all put together. If 
a man’s theistic arguments, his psychology and logic, and his 
physics are defective, what shall be said of a recommendation of 
his “ wisdom ?” 

But these contradictory decrees from the Holy Chair, these 
references to popes whose doctrines clash with those of fathers 
and schoolmen, to fathers and schoolmen whose doctrines 
clash with those of popes, may well arrest the inquirer who 
would build his religion on authority. The present encyclical 
letter seems to me a striking example of the fallacy of putting 
authority not above but to the exclusion of private assent in 
matters of either faith or science. Just as no man can withhold 
volition, just as it is impossible to will not to will, so it is im- 
possible for a man to judge against his judgment, to assent.to 
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that from which he withholds assent. I say this not because 
it is a new point for controversy, but because there is a tendency 
in our day to go from an extreme of scepticism to an extreme 
of credulity, from doubt of Reason to a belief in sacerdotal- 
ism. Men who have religious feelings without any fixed object 
of religion go wandering off into scepticism until they reach its 
utmost bounds, then discover their mistake. The next thing 
is to discover something to which one can cling. The church 
of authority says, “I am here for such an one as you, cling to 
me.” A reaction follows, and he who doubted everything is 
now ready to believe all. Such a man believes that he has 
renounced private judgment, and he has done nothing of the 
kind. He has simply judged that authority is better than 
doubt. Why should he not repose on John Wesley as much 
as on the decree of a pope? Simply because he judges that 
the pope is nearer the truth and has a higher authority jn reli- 
gion. Even the dictum credo quia absurdum is an act of private 
' judgment to lead to assent to a higher authority. The very 
choice of an authority involves private judgment that the 
authority is the best to choose. So it is illogical and one may 
say absurd for a man to suppose that by escaping scepticism 
and accepting the authority of pope or of council that he has 
escaped the exercise of private judgment in matters of religion. 
Faith is quite different from a wild grasp at something histori- 
cal or a burst of enthusiasm for something esthetic. 

Two things may perhaps suggest themselves in view of what 
has been said. The confusion that attends trust in scientific 
dogma may lead men to look more directly at the facts of 
nature interpreted by Induction, and those wandering after a 
religious faith in the desert of patristic and scholastic learning 
may perhaps be ready to exclaim with the Jewish king, “ Oh 
that one would give to me to drink of the water of the well of 
Bethlehem !” 


ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER. 














THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ELECTIONS. 


FIRST PAPER. 


T will be an economical arrangement, in view of the amount 

of confusion and misunderstanding which arises in the dis- 
cussion of political topics, if I state here, by way of introduc- 
tion, the standpoint in regard to certain fundamental notions, 
and the definition of certain ill-defined terms, in political science, 
which I hold. 

1. I reject any theory of natural rights which has ever been 
propounded. Men are born without any endowment of either 
physical or metaphysical goods. A man is born to struggle, 
work, and endure, as long as he can, by the expenditure of his 
energies. He has, from themoment of birth, two moral claims 
to help in this struggle. (@) He has a moral claim against his 
parents for all the aid they can give him, since they are respon- 
sible for his existence. He owes, in return, obedience and 
respect, but the rights and duties are not here in equilibrium. 
The rights are with the child and the duties with the parents, 
so that the relation is one of sacrifice. Itis by virtue of this un- 
equal adjustment of rights and duties, of which there is no other 
example, that the race keeps up an advancing struggle against 
nature from generation to generation. (6) The new-born child 
has a moral claim on the community in which he is born for 
“good government,” according to the standards of the nation 
and generation. Women, children, aliens, idiots, inferior races 
within the jurisdiction, and all other persons whatsoever are en- 
titled to good government. The assertion might even be ex- 
tended to animals, since we legislate for their protection. Women, 
children, etc., are not bound to fight for good government by 
arms or by votes, and it does not follow from their just claim to 
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good government that the way to give it to them is to give them 
arms or votes and let them win it for themselves. Neither 
does it follow from the moral claim of these classes to good gov- 
ernment that they can demand a share in political power as a 
right, if they want it. Good government does not mean the 
same thing for them all. The status of the several groups (by 
which I mean the relative measure of co-ordinated rights and 
duties set off to each of them) is not equal. -Hence their moral 
claims upon the state are not equal. Women and children have 
a claim to positive protection and special exemption, 7.c. privi- 
lege, as compared with men. Aliens have not a claim to all the 
same privileges as citizens, and they are not justly subjected to 
all the same burdens. Correlative to this moral claim to good 
government which every human being within the jurisdiction 
possesses is the obligation of every one to contribute to the wel- 
fare of society, in his or her status, according to the standards 
of civic duty in the nation and generation. 

2. “Good government” is a term which I use to embrace 
peace, order, liberty, security, justice, and equality before the 
law. 

(a) Liberty is the status of the man who is secured in the ex- 
clusive use of all his own energies for his own development. He 
chooses the ends he will strive for (happiness) and the means he 
thinks best adapted to his success, and employs his energies ac- 
cordingly, without any hindrance from the cupidity, envy, etc., of 
his fellow-men. Liberty, therefore, is entirely political, and has 
nothing to do with such hindrances to human effort after hap- 
piness as come from nature or lie in the conditions of human life, 

With liberty goes responsibility. If a man has his own way 
he must take his own consequences, and not throw the conse- 
quences of his mistakes on others. To do so would be to 
impair their liberty under the definition. 

The more perfectly liberty is realized the more certain will be 
the inequalities of condition to which men will attain, for their 
attainments will vary to correspond with the various degrees of 
physical, mental, and moral force which they exert. 

(6) Security is the assurance that one’s own will shall dispose 
of one’s own person and property. For men it applies to the 
holding and employment of capital without danger of its being 
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transferred to some one else. (Taxation and military service 
both infringe necessarily upon security ; hence the need of espe- 
cial guarantees against theirabuse.) For women security applies 
to personal honor. 

(c) The fundamental notion involved in justice is that each 
shall get his deserts. This can be realized only under the play 
of natural forces, for we have no definition of a man’s deserts 
except what he actually gets in return for his efforts under the 
free play of natural forces. Political justice consists in such an 
adjustment of civil institutions that the advantages and disad- 
vantages which they produce shall bear equally upon all who are 
in the same status. The adjustment may be different for men 
and for women, for children and for adults, for citizens and for 
aliens, for the national race and for an inferior race (Indians), 
but justice requires that it be the same for all men, the same 
for all women, etc. The very ground and reason for this equal- 
ity in the bearing of civil institutions is that the state may 
really be neutral and impartial in the competition of man with 
man. Nature has no system for handicapping superiorities. 


On the contrary, she gives them all full operation. The state 


in establishing justice does not aim to correct nature in this, but 
to leave her laws undisturbed. If the interference of the state 
is equal, the relative position of individuals in their struggle 
with nature will be the same as if there had been no inter- 
ference at all. 

In determining what status shall be given to women, children, 
aliens, inferior races, etc., the action of the state is necessarily 
arbitrary and artificial. Its action in this respect will reflect the 
convictions of the nation and generation as to the moral claims. 
which arise from the natural facts which differentiate these 
groups of persons, and from their relations to the adult males 
with whom the chief power, and on whom the chief burdens of 
society, rest. Justice requires such an adjustment of privileges. 
and burdens between these “ non-competing” social groups as 
conforms to their natural abilities and disabilities, and especially 
such an adjustment that the privileges and burdens of any group 
shall be in equilibrium. The political motive for this adjustment 
is that the more exactly it is reached the greater will be the 
prosperity of the whole commonwealth. 
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There is no room for “equality” under justice, unless deserts 
are equal. Political justice does not include political equality, 
z.¢. equality of political power, much less socialistic equality, z.e. 
equality of possession and enjoyment in life, for all men; much 
less for all members of society. 

(d@) Equality before the law is a joint product of liberty and 
justice. It means that the law does not judge any one unfit (on 
grounds of birth or other arbitrary limitation) to have and 
enjoy any right which he can acquire, under the conditions which 
the state has seen fit to attach to its acquisition, and that the 
law does not hold any one fit (on grounds of birth, etc.) to 
have and enjoy any right without the same conditions which are 
attached to its acquisition by others. It means that all rights and 
privileges shall be open, on the same conditions, to all, and that 
the same burdens and duties shall be laid upon all, who are in 
the same status; also that the same penalties shall be laid upon 
all for the same offences. 

Equality before the law is not violated by giving to some 
persons political rights, that is political power, which is not given 
to others. What is essential is that the rights given shall stand 
in due relation to duties imposed. The rights and duties taken 
together constitute a political status (as that of women, that of 
aliens, etc.) The distribution of rights and duties between the 
social groups comes under justice (as above), not under equality 
before the law. ‘ 

3. There are no absolute dogmas in politics at all, and the 
duty of the statesman is not to bring “great principles” toa 
realization. The science of politics embraces a group of those 
laws of social forces which it is the province of sociology to 
investigate. The art of government, or statecraft, consists in 
adapting means to ends, subject to the sociological laws, and 
under the complicated circumstances which make up an actual 
political problem. The aim is the welfare of the common- 
wealth: the means must be chosen for their fitness to serve that 
end. If we get good government, we shall find it out by expe- 
rience of its blessings. Then it is immaterial whether political 
dogmas are satisfied or not, and whether the system is logical 
and consistent or not. At the most we can only establish for 
guidance, in dealing with new problems or correcting evils in 
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politics, certain general empirical maxims. The test of every 
political act is: Does it tend to good government? If it does, 
it is good; if it does not, it is bad, and it is of no importance 
whether the act accords with a “ great principle” or not. 

4. We must reject the method of political progress which 
consists in forming an ideal and then trying to devise means for 
realizing it, as well as the method of deduction from sweeping 
dogmas assumed as axioms. There is no hope of progress in 
politics save by growth, z.c. by movement which is guided from 
behind, which springs from. antecedent facts, which advances by 
imperceptible stages, and which builds and unbuilds at the same 
time by infinitesimal degrees. 

5. I can find nowhere any foundation or place for the notion 
that all men are equal,in any sense of equality, nor for the 
notion that they ever were equal, or can be equal, or ought to 
be equal, or were born equal, or were intended by God to be 
equal. If there is any place where men are equal, it is not the 
cradle but the grave. The only observation of the facts of life 
which has some remote bearing on the equality of men, al- 
tho far removed from any political or socialistic dogma of 
equality, is that a certain law of compensation runs through 
human life, by virtue of which, when all things are taken into 
account—health, wealth, talent, fame, power, domestic relations, 
and all otherelements of human happiness—the lot of men on 
earth, at least within the same political body, is far more equal 
than the sentimentalists, the agitators, and the discontented are 
willing to admit. 





I propose, in this and a following paper, to examine the 
theory of elections as they are employed in the democratic- 
republican state, and to test that theory by experience and prac- 
tice. I expect to show that the theory of elections is supersti- 
tious, because it attributes causative force where it does not 
exist, and I desire to attack this superstition because it is dan- 
gerous and hostile to constitutional liberty. It draws people’s 
attention and respect away from the institutions of civil liberty 
which deserve and need reverence, support, and protection. If 
this much is accomplished, we can define the true scope of elec- 
tions, we can see why elections operate imperfectly, and we can 
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make some inferences as to what would improve their efficiency. 

I, First, we must understand what is meant by a democratic- 
republican state, and what peculiar réle elections play in it. 

(1) A republican form of government is, in truth, one of 
many forms of government. It is a mode of arrangement for 
getting the work of the state carried on. We may despair of 
finding any definition which will cover all the uses of the term 
which have been made in history, but Alexander Hamilton 
touched the essence of the republican form when he said that it 
is one in which power is conferred by atemporary and defeasible 
tenure, z.e. in effect, by elections. A republic is based on no 
dogmas; therefore there is no question whether it is “true.” It 
is only an expedient arrangement to be judged by its success in 
getting good government, and the question whether it is more 
conducive to good government to select the depositaries of 
power by hereditary descent, by election, by appointment, by 
co-optation, by lot, by natural selection, or by any other means 
which may be devised can never receive a final solution, nor one 
universally applicable to all nations. 

(2) Democracy is a set of dogmas about political rights and 
who ought to rule. Its essence is equality. It tries to reduce 
human society to equal and impersonal atoms, in regard to 
which number would alone be important. Its practical device 
for carrying on government is majority rule. Now, so soon as 
any men have ambition to develop themselves, men become 
unequal, because to rise to any physical, mental, or moral excel- 
lence costs very hard and prolonged exertion, and demands 
especially the exercise of some very hard virtues. Only the 
small minority of mankind, therefore, ever distinguish them- 
selves from the mass of their kind by attaining superior 
excellence of any sort. The tendency of democracy for a 
century has been to identify the notion of “the people” with 
the populace, and the present tendency seems to be to go still 
further and identify it with the proletariat. The old dogmas 
about the vox populi and the rights of the people, which were 
vague declamation as applied to the whole population, have 
taken most definite and most mischievous form when applied 
to the “ people,” as the population with all its superior elements 
thrown out. Thus the dogma of the “sovereignty of tlie 
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people” has produced the notion that the power which has 
been wrested from monarchs, oligarchies, and aristocracies, 
one after the other, has now reached its true seat in the popu- 
lace, and that errcr is corrected when the divine right of the 
majority is put in the place of the divine right of kings. The 
final expression of the sovereignty of the people so far is 
in the phrase “ government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” If the people means the population in all 
its varied groups and interests bound up into a commonwealth, 
what would this phrase mean so long as the nation was inde- 
pendent? If the people means the populace only, then the 
phrase gives fullest expression to the claim of the mass to rule, 
and its popularity with the mass and with the demagogs is no 
longer subject of astonishment. 

(3) Democracy, then, is primarily dogma, and as to dogmas 
the question always is are they true? Now the dogma of 
equality is not true, and the dogma of the right of the mass to 
rule isnot true. The evil of all the old governments, autocracies, 
oligarchies, and aristocracies, was (1) that they were class gov- 
ernments, and (2) that they involved arbitrary power. The 
complete condemnation of democracy is that it is class govern- 
ment like all the rest, only that power is given to a different 
class, and it involves arbitrary power. The will of the people 
knows of less limitation than the will of Cesar—There have 
been three forms of government in which democracy has been 
realized, two of them in small states, the third in large states: 
(1) amongst slave-owners, enjoying leisure and recognizing 
amongst themselves the equality of all freemen, ze. of those 
who did no work (Athens, Sparta, Slave States of U. S.); (2) 
in primitive agricultural townships (in. New England); (3) in 
Cesarean empires (French Empire). Modern democracy seems 
fated to fall under the dominion of plutocracy, all the more 
because it rejects any alliance with birth or education, which’ 
are its natural allies against wealth. The masses continually 
trust the demagogs who flatter them and make them all sorts 
of promises, but deceive them and betray them to the pluto- 
crats. They refuse to trust the “gentlemen,” who would not 
promise much and would perhaps tell unflattering truths, but 
would not lie and would not betray. 
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(4) What especially marks the democratic republic as a system 
of government is the extension of the device of elections to the 
selection of a vast number—almost all—of the agents by whom 
the governmental machinery is managed, and a prejudice against 
all other modes of selection. At the end of the last century it 
was almost universal for writers and speakers here to use the 
term self-government in allusion only to a system in which offi- 
cers were elected. The tendency has been steadily towards the 
election of more, until now there is a reaction. Itis not strange 
that the plan of electing all officers should be popular. It puts 
into the hands of the masses the patronage which is such an 
important element in political power. It secures control over 
the recipients of patronage to the dispenser of it, and flatters 
his vanity. The sovereign majority has therefore seized patron- 
age and has used it very much as autocrats used to, to win 
adherents, to reward flatterers and favorites, to seduce the inde- 
pendent and to punish the recalcitrant. One “feels” political 
power far more when he is conferring patronage than when 
he is molding policy. There has also grown up a notion that 
there is a greater rationality and propriety in this method of 
selecting political officers than in any other. Any other plan, 
if proposed, is regarded as a reflection on the wisdom of the 
people. This, however, does not exhaust the entire use of 
elections in a democratic republic. One of the favorite mottoes 
is, “ Measures, not men,” and the significance of this motto 
deserves special elucidation. 

(5) In other forms of government than democratic republics 
elections are in use. They are confined, however, to a few 
officers, especially to representatives. In any constitutional 
system of representative government elections for representa- 
tives are necessary. The representative then is one whose gen- 
eral political convictions are known, and, if any particular issue 
is pending, his position on that issue is known. The voter, ,in 
casting his vote for one candidate or the other, acts ultimately 
on the decision of the special issue. Beyond that issue, how- 
ever, the representative need not be committed. He promises 
only to give his best attention and judgment on questions which 
arise. The voter has not made up his own mind on anything 
beyond the pending issue, and he does not pretend to instruct 
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the representative, because he is occupied with the business and 
cares of his own career. Under such a system the character 
and abilities of the representative are of the first importance, 
and are what the voter must chiefly look to in deciding his 
vote. 

(6) A democratic delegate differs very much from a repre- 
sentative. He acts under instructions, and he need only be 
competent enough to understand his instructions and loyal 
enough to fulfilthem. The importance attaches, in this case, 
to the instructions. 

(7) “ Measures, not men” is, therefore, a democratic motto, 
and is good if we are electing delegates and not representatives. 
If we select the men, as if we were selecting delegates, and yet 
give them no instructions, as if we were selecting representa- 
tives, we have neither one system nor the other. But when we 
have a long ticket including a number of officers of every grade 
and variety of function, and when we have for “ measures” a 
long, rambling, and incoherent platform; the prescript ‘“ Mea- 
sures, not men” means nothing but: Vote blindly the ticket 
which the party managers have prepared for you! The success 
of the party ticket, therefore, under the democratic-republican 
system, is supposed to indicate the will of the people as to mea- 
sures, and elections are the grand institution through which 
political power is exerted, political policy is molded, and the 
political life of the nation is manifested. 

Such are democratic republics, and such are elections as used 
in democratic republics. 

II. (1) The most important part of the political organization 
as regards the successful operation of elections is parties. At the 
present moment the imperfections in party are the limitation on 
political improvement. The political organism is complicated. 
It includes a number of organs. Improvement in the operation 
of the whole can only. be attained by contemporaneous and 
equal improvement in all the organs. If one organ is less de- 
veloped than the others, the least developed one sets the limit of 
efficiency which the whole can have. Parties are the political or- 
gans which seem at the present time to be less perfected propor- 
tionately than the others. Some nations, like Germany and 
Italy, are broken up into factions on the basis of political dog- 
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mas and speculations. These factions, if they gain power, prove 
to be pedantic and unpractical. This is especially true of the 
factions of the liberal tendency. Hence they can form no homo- 
geneous, self-centred, and harmonious party. They are subject 
to whims and hobbies. They all want to “go forward,” but 
they cannot keep step, they do not know whither they want to go, 
nor how to get forward without a political cataclysm. In such 
a state of things, the reactionary or conservative party must 
carry on government until a true liberal party can grow up. 
The recent history of Germany, and the fate of the National 
Liberals, has illustrated this—A radical party is always a dog- 
matic party. It does not aim simply at getting on with the 
work of government, but wants to see its pet dogmas realized. 
It is therefore sure to do mischief. If then a liberal party con- 
tains a large radical element, it is sure to break up and give way 
to resxci.on. Such has been the fate of the English Liberal 
party.—in other cases parties are factions based on dynastic 
and constitutional questions (France, Spain). The form of 
government itself is in dispute and a party victory is a revolu- 
tion. Regular and orderly political life cannot be developed in 
such a state of things, and it is very sure that a stable order 
will be established sooner or later by reaction and force. Peace 
and order stand first in the series of political goods; without 
them political welfare is impossible. Liberty only comes later 
when, under the form of liberty under law, an enlightened peo- 
ple has learned to reconcile liberty and order.—In other cases 
parties are only personal factions, groups of adherents of a par- 
ticular leader (South American republics). This is perhaps the 
most unstable political system possible. There is no party 
whose party interest is bound up in the support of a candidate. 
Hence, as soon as one leader and his faction succeed, all other 
factions combine against him. All the factions of “outs” 
being combined against the one faction of “ins,” the result is 
anarchy. 

(2) The type of party presented in the United States is 
entirely different from all these. Parties here are highly organ- 
ized and well drilled, and they form, as it were, nations within 
the nation. The ideas of the nation and of patriotism fade 
out, and the ideas of party and party fealty take their place. 
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The elections are struggles for power—war between the two 
parties—and the end is conquest. The successful party seizes 
upon the state and deals with it as formerly a conquering 
nation dealt with the conquered. This is simply the plain 
meaning of the “ spoils doctrine,” and the spoils doctrine is the 
doctrine of the “ins” always, whoever they may be. Under 
this system the party is a band held together by organization 
and discipline for success in a common undertaking, and that is 
the aggrandizement of the members of the band at the expense 
of others. The platform, the banner, and the motto are not the 
source and bond of the combination, but are selected, after the 
organization is formed, as means of success. An _ election, 
under these circumstances, is a struggle between two groups of 
men to see which shall enjoy the offices. In this struggle the 
private citizen may enlist as a private soldier only. He must 
then look on while the boys and idlers amuse themselves, and 
the serious interests of the country are disturbed and injured, 
and, after all, it is a matter of very little importance to him 
which group wins, since either will serve the public interests 
equally ill. The contempt and weariness which most men over 
forty, not in politics, feel for politics is fully accounted for. 

(3) Some of us who live near to this system, and see its mis- 
chievous effects, are often disposed to regard parties as evils; 
but parties are both inevitable and indispensable. There is no 
possibility of active political life without them; without active 
political life representative institutions cannot exist ; and civil 
liberty, as now understood, is inseparable from representative 
institutions. If we try to get rid of parties, we shall only reach 
the alternative—petty factions and personal cliques as described 
above. The party system must be preserved and perfected. 
A party which has been disciplined for its errors and follies, its 
discord and pedantry, like the English Liberals or the German 
National Liberals, by exclusion from power, may fairly be ex- 
pected to learn something, and to be trained up to correct 
notions of party and party government. American political 
parties are the direct and natural outcome of the political dog- 
mas which are here accepted and believed. The abuse of the 
civil service is a symptom of political disorder and vice, that is 
to say of false political dogmas. “he abuse of the civil service 
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is not a cause, and reform of it is not a cure. Hence the mass 
of the people, who have never yet doubted about our political 
dogmas, do not understand civil-service reform and do not care 
for it. So far as they do understand it they probably dislike it, 
for they perceive that, so far as it goes, it is antagonistic to the 
favorite notions of popular sovereignty. Those reformers who 
are zealous in their political orthodoxy make no progress with 
civil-service reform, because they are inconsistent with them- 
selves. The loose and easy circumstances of the country pre- 
vent political abuses from bearing harshly upon us, but in the 
course of time this advantage will disappear. Experience will 
then enforce other convictions as to political dogmas; new 
notions of the comparative value of political arrangements will 
grow up, and the voting population will organize themselves 
into parties according to new methods. This change also will 
be towards correcter notions of party and party government. 
(4) In the view of party imperfections and the remedy 
therefor which has just been stated it may be idle to attempt 
to define a priori the principle on which parties should be based, 
but it seems to me that the natural ground for parties lies in the 
fact that all social growth depends on two principles—tradition 
and progress. The former is the conservative principle which 
clings to experience, dreads innovation and experiment, and 
endures known ills rather than risk unknown ones. The latter 
is the principle of improvement which animates effort and will 
risk something rather than endure contentedly. In the life of 
nations crises are continually arising in which now one and now 
the other of these principles should predominate. There come 
times when old institutions and customs must be abolished or 
remodelled if they are not to become mischievous, and then 
there come times to rest and wait so as to get experience of 
what has been done and to test it. Party government has cer- 
tainly gorie forward with the most even and rhythmical move- 
ment where parties have had most nearly the character of rep- 
resentatives of these two principles, and where their victories 
have brought either a bold and fresh attempt to solve a problem, 
or a period of rest in which the nation could assure itself of the 
wisdom of-what had been done before going farther. Whether 
this a pers ee of parties is correct or not, the theory that 
x 
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parties ought to embody “interests” (¢.g. plebeians vs. patri- 
cians), and the theory that parties ought to be so formed on 
platforms that an election will be virtually a p/ébiscite as to meas- 
ures of political policy, are certainly to be rejected. The latter 
notion was earnestly held by the Democrats in this country be- 
tween 1830 and 1840, and they tried to make it a practical rule 
of government. The consequences were all bad. 

It will be understood now that I am discussing elections as 
an institution of the democratic republic defined above, and as 
they are employed between such parties as exist in the United 
States. 

III. Consideration of the qualifications necessary for differ- 
ent political agents, and of the nature of the task of selection in 
regard to them, will give us a definition of the legitimate appli- 
cation of elections. We may distinguish three classes of politi- 
cal agents — representatives, executive officers, administrative 
officers. . 

(1) As to representatives. The character of the representa- 
tive has been described above (I. 5). It follows from the quali- 
fications required in a representative and from the nature of 
his functions that the method of election is directly and prop- 
erly applicable to the selection of such an officer. It is not 
perceived that any other method of designating the person to 
discharge representative functions would be rational or expe- 
dient. Election is far more strictly in order as a means of 
designating representatives than as a means of designating 
democratic delegates. For the latter functionaries the quali- 
fications are vague and indifferent. The selection of them 
might be made by lot aswell as any other way. The question 
who and what they are, in their personal qualities, is of no im- 
portance beyond the matter of intelligence and loyalty enough 
to obey instructions. 

(2) As to executive officers. Executive and administrative 
officers are not sharply distinguished from each other. The 
distinction should perhaps be between the chief executive 
officers (president, governor) on the one side, and the minor 
executive officers with the administrative upon the other. The 
selection of the chief executive officers by election belongs to 
the republican system; and we accept it as a fact, at present, in 
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which no one is ready to propose a change. Much of what re- 
mains to be said about elections will bear upon their application 
to the selection of these officers, and I reserve an examination of 
the policy, etc., of Presidential Elections until the general subject 
of elections is disposed of. Here it may suffice to say that the 
plan of selecting the chief executive officers by natural selection 
(as I have named it, I. 1) is unquestionably the best which has 
yet been devised. I give this name to the method by which 
chief ministers are selected in constitutional monarchies with 
representative institutions. There is no election and no ap- 
pointment, and yet the man to hold executive power is desig- 
nated by the play of the constitutional organs, either exactly or 
within a choice of two orthree. Everybody knows who it ought 
to be, and he is the one that it must be. The play of ambition, 
envy, intrigue, and favor is reduced to a minimum, and directed 
into channels where these forces must serve the public interest 
as the surest means of reaching the end desired. The vices of 
ambition, envy, intrigue, and favor are the great political vices. 
To bend them to the service of the state and not.let them mas- 


‘ter it is one of the greatest problems in government. In the 


class of men from whom great statesmen are produced the ego- 
tistic vices are sure to be strong. England, however, is the 
only country in which, as yet, this system has been made to 
work smoothly and successfully. Even in the English colonies 
the system is not successful, and I have never been able to see 
how it could be engrafted on our system at all. 

(3) As to the minor executive and all administrative officers. 
The qualifications requisite for these officers are personal quali- 
ties: health, industry, skill, order, accuracy, honesty, technical 
or professional attainments, dignity of manner, sagacity and 
good judgment, firmness of character, etc., etc., according to the 
office in question. The voters cannot be informed nor can 
they inform themselves as to the possession of these qualities 
by a candidate for an administrative position. Personal and 
professional acquaintance are required to form a judgment 
whether a man has these qualities or not. If I hear a man 
make one speech, I can perhaps judge whether he would “ repre- 
sent” me; but how am I to decide whether A. B. would make 
a good judge, or controller, or city clerk? If a lawyer has 
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popular reputation, it is almost always for powers and qualities 
ewhich are no mark at all of fitness for the bench—probably the 
contrary. Elections, therefore, are not a suitable mode of 
electing administrative officers, for reasons which lie in the 
nature of the case. If we apply a method which is good for 
one purpose to another purpose for which it is not good, the 
result must be mischievous. The method of appointment is the 
one which is suitable for administrative officers, because the 
appointing authority, if not informed, can acquire the necessary 
information to form a judgment of the personal fitness of can- 
didates. 

(4) It is often said that, in experience, appointment gives no 
better results than election. I know of nocase in which appoint- 
ment has been fairly tried. The framers of the constitution of 
the United States seem to have intended the Senate to be some- 
thing embracing or between the Privy Council and the House 
of Lords. As usual, in trying to make a middle-thing they made 
a no-thing, and experience has molded the Senate into a politi- 
cal organ which could work with the rest. It has become a 
branch of the Legislature, and its functions as executive council 
are abnormal and mischievous. Especially has the share of the 
Senate in the executive patronage proved a tie between the 
Executive and the Legislature which has never worked well, and 
has produced bad effects on both institutions. It seems to me 
that the power of the Senate to confirm nominations is the most 
vicious device in the Federal Constitution, and the reason is 
because, between the President and the Senate, the responsibility 
for appointments rests upon neither, and is lost. Nevertheless, 
this device has been very popular because it falls in with one of 
the chief prejudices which constitute the popular political philo- 
sophy—the dread of “ one-man power”’—and it has been imitated 
in almost every State constitution and city charter. It has never 
worked well. It has nursed intrigues about patronage, and has 
sacrificed public interests to personal interests wherever it has 
been tried. Asto the prejudice on which the arrangement is 
based, the “ one-man power’ is the only power which ever is 
efficient, and, if it is joined with publicity and responsibility, 
there is no danger in it at all—We have still to make the neces- 

sary experiment to find out whether a system of selecting 
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administrative officers by appointment would not produce better 
results than any we have yet seen. With this power of appoint- 
ment must go an equal power of removal under the same 
responsibility. 

(5) We have reached here the explanation of two facts. (1) 
That the persons elected by the people, even for local adminis- 
tration, are so often incompetent and dishonest. So soon as the 
voting unit is larger than a town in which every one knows every 
one, the plan of electing a long list of representative, executive, 
and administrative officers on a party ticket cuts off every chance 
for the exercise of care, conscience, intelligence, and civic virtue 
in the act of voting. The only force, then, on which the selec- 
tion depends is the intrigue and bargain inside the party organi- 
zation by which a nomination is obtained, for the voter is with- 
out guide or guarantee except the name of his party at the top 
of the ticket. (2) We have the explanation of the recurrence 
of deadlocks and corrupt combinations between executive and 
administrative officers. I believe the popular notion is that, if 
one officer appoints another, they are likely to act in collusion; 
but, in fact, it is only independent equals who either quarrel or 
form alliances. An appointer does not quarrel with his own ap- 
pointee, nor allow two of his appointees to quarrel with each 
other, to the detriment of the public service in which the success 
and honor of his administration is bound up. Neither can an 
appointer enter into a corrupt combination with his appointee, 
since the appointer is alone responsible and the abuse will all 
be brought home to him alone. It is when two officers proceed 
independently from the same source of authority, and are en- 
dowed with prerogatives for a set term, that they can sacrifice 
the interests of the public service to their vanity and selfishness 
in a deadlock, or to their greed in a corrupt combination. In_ 
the latter case, as was illustrated by the Tweed ring, they throw 
the responsibility from one to another, and succeed in shifting 
it so that it falls on no one. ; 

IV. We may now analyze the theory of elections and examine 
the assumptions on which it is based. 

A. The plan of choosing political agents by elections assumes 
that the voter has a “will” or opinion already formed on 
great political issues whenever the election-day recurs. This 
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assumption is false to the facts except in the cases where the 
matters in dispute appeal to feelings which are easily stirred 
(anger against foreign aggression; ambition for conquest), or 
have been long debated so that popular opinion in regard to 
them is active. It is not possible that public interest should be 
active on more than one question at atime. The uneducated 
man cannot embrace a number of subjects at the same time in 
his attention. The educated man can embrace a large number, 
but his doubts are more numerous as to them all. Also edu- 
cated men begin to refine and to differ from each other as the 
questions become more numerous. Hence the long platforms 
which our parties draw up are always far richer in words than in 
sense. There never is but one plank which is direct and clear. 
That is the one on which the party coherence depends for the 
time being. The other planks are a transparent attempt to say 
something which two men of opposite opinions may understand, 
each to suit himself. This vagueness and falsity in the platforms 
becomes most marked when the parties are divided on an old 
issue which has lost first place in the interest of a large portion 
of the community, and is illustrated by the recent history of 
parties. Our parties have been divided on some issue about the 
treatment of the South, and have both treated the financial 
issue in the manner described. The politician dislikes new issues 
because the public will not have any opinion in regard to them 
for some time, election appeals based upon them will not take 
hold of the public mind, and, when the public does form an opin- 
ion, it will be necessary to reconstruct parties. Also, the politi- 
cian wants to keep the old organizations intact, and to have them 
take sides on the new issues, so that the reconstruction of parties 
shall consist only in a change of persons composing them. In 
a happy country, whose history is stupid and whose politics are 
dull, while its industry and commerce are prosperous, there will 
be little heat in election struggles, especially if the elections 
recur at set intervals of time. Hence it is necessary to stimulate 
interest by artificial means (party organs, tracts, processions, 
meetings, clubs, semi-military organizations, etc., etc.); to exag- 
gerate the importance of issues and to indulge in inflammatory 
appeals; to bring in personalities—false and silly exaggerations 
of facts in one candidate’s career and shameful charges against 
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the other—since personalities always command attention more 
easily than generalities. 

B. (1) The second assumption of the plan of electing politi- 
cal agents as it is practised in the democratic republic is, that 
the voter will not only have an opinion formed when election- 
day comes, but that he can and will respond directly, simply, and 
independently when asked for his opinion. This again is an 
assumption which is not sustained by facts. The voters do 
not care, or they feel that they do not know anything about 
the questions put to them, or they feel that they are the dupes 
of party intrigue, and that to vote is to recognize the propriety 
of the trick which is played on them, or they may be intimi- 
dated, or cheated, or persuaded by improper considerations, so 
that, if they have an opinion, they will not give it. But the 
theory of elections is based, without any reserve at all, on the 
assumption that the voter will have his opinion made up and 
will tell what it is, on election-day. There is no room in the 
theory for the supposition that the voter may be incompetent 
to form an opinion, or that he may be frightened or cheated or 
bribed so as not to state his opinion truly. There is no room 
in the institution of elections for any machinery by which to 
correct or make up for any fault or deficiency in these assump- 
tions. No machinery can be put into the institution to let the 
voter be frightened or cheated or bribed and yet get the same 
result as if he had not been frightened or cheated or bribed. 
No machinery can be put into the institution to get out of a 
body of ignorant and incompetent voters the result, zo¢ which 
other competent voters would have given, dut the far greater 
absurdity, the result which these voters would have given if 
they had been competent and intelligent. An election, as civil- 
ized nations understand elections, is once and for all impossible 
where the men of the community are incompetent to do, or can 
be hindered from doing, what the electoral institution requires 
that they should do. What is done in Hayti, or San Domingo, 
or some South American states cannot be called an election 
at all. 

(2) To vote is a sovereign and prerogative act. .The act of 
voting proceeds from the intelligence and will of the citizen. He 
must find all the springs of the act, the motives and rules to 
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guide it, and the force, in the last resort, to enforce it, in him- 
self. To vote is a sovereign act, and the voter is, in a sense 
which no buncombe can destroy, a sovereign, when he disposes 
of his atom in the will which controls the national life, but if he 
wants to be a sovereign he must be a sovereign altogether. A 
sovereign prince cannot let somebody else make up his mind for 
him, nor let somebody else protect him in doing as he wills. If 
he submits to such ‘help and protection, he is not a sovereign but 
a puppet. A voter cannot be a voter and yet let somebody else 
make up his mind for him and give expression to that mind for 
him. If he takes this help, he is a puppet ; the one who moves 
him has two votes instead of one; and if there is a large body 
of such voters, an election is impossible. The election institution 
degenerates into a device by which those who have won the 
position of advisers and guides win political power. The truth 
is that there are electors in all civil societies, even the best, of 
whom the assumption that they can and will speak their minds 
fails. The assumption is always more or less untrue. The elec- 
tion cannot get out of the community any more definite opinion 
and will than exists there. Consequently, if the element of pur- 
chasable or intimidatable or cajolable votes rises beyond a certain 
proportion, there is no public wiil and opinion, and the election 
institution breaks down. 

C. (1) The third assumption in the theory of elections is that 
each voter will aim only at the public good in forming his elec- 
toral will. This assumption is falsified not only by the facts 
already alluded to that fear or favor or covetousness may per- 
vert- his electoral will, but also by the fact that every man is 
acted upon‘all the time by a motive which is far more powerful 
than zeal for the public good, while it is so subtle, and apes all 
the virtues so well, as to lend itself to self-deception—that is, 
self-interest. Self-interest in politics oftenest takes the form of 
the interest of a class, a clique, an industrial “ interest,’’ a handi- 
craft, a gedgraphical section, or a race. Then it has just that 
degree of generality and vagueness which are, to the untrained 
man, the notes of a great social and moral “ principle,” as dis- 
tinguished from a sordid and personal interest. The protection- 
ists always talk of the welfare of the country when asking that 
we shall pay taxes to them. The railroad subsidy men never 
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talk about making money, but always about developing the 
country. We have seen hundreds of colored adventurers spring 
up during the last ten years to ask for office and money, all for 
the good of their race. In our modern industrial system, which 
is vast and impersonal and relies entirely on the continuity of 
economic laws and the stability of social institutions, those who 
can dispose of political power can serve their own interests with 
an almost immeasurable advantage. Hence we see the pluto- 
crats of all countries aiming to control the political power, either 
directly by getting seats in the legislature, or indirectly through 
the lobby. Hence also the social-democrats aim to win the 
same power, for different but equally selfish ends. Where in all 
this do we see any disinterested and patriotic devotion to the 
public good? It exists, no doubt, as a general benevolent wish, 
in the minds of all, just as we wish our neighbors may prosper 
until their prosperity conflicts with ours. Where is there any 
thought of good government? Civilized men, no doubt, appre- 
ciate and desire good government so far as they are able to un- 
derstand it, but instead of being a paramount consideration in 
an election, an election is just the time when the necessary con- 
ditions of good government are trampled under foot for the sake 
of the victory of the moment, in which selfish interests are at 
_ stake. In proof of this observe the bids which party leaders 
' make in an election to win support, and which are‘almost always 
concessions to selfish interests at the expense of good govern- 
ment and the public welfare. The conception of a great body 
of voters acting under intelligent and conscientious judgment as 
to the public welfare is beautiful, but, like all the other concep- 
tions which are included in the election system, it belongs to a 
far higher and purer society than any which yet exists to realize 
it. A conception, however, which is too high and pure for the 
society to whith it is applied may be as mischievous as one 
which is too low. 

(2) Elections, as yet, are simply struggles for power. What 
we have gained is only a count instead of a battle, but the code 
of elections is yet the code of war, in which the means are not 
fastidiously chosen, if they only lead to success; in which the 
law of retaliation is the only law which is thoroughly undisputed ; 
in which the only restraint is the sense of honor and decency of the 
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parties ; in which the standards of right and wrong are changed 
from moment to moment as the question is, “ What is right for 
us?” or, “ What is right for them?” To keep any one from vot- 
ing who would vote for them is praiseworthy, and funny besides. 
To keep any one from voting who would vote for us is the great- 
est outrage conceivable. To imperil their victory is to correct a 
great wrong and save the country. To imperil ours is to com- 
mit the most monstrous fraud. If we strain the constitution 
and the political institutions of the country, any one who says it 
is wrong, and will lead to greater wrong, and ought not to be 
condoned, is a “fraud-shrieker.” If they do the same, every 
honest man ought to join in condemnation so vigorous and pro- 
longed that the evil precedent will be blotted out and the insti- 
tutions will be saved. If we are “solid,” we have reached glorious 
success for the good cause. If they are “ solid,” it betokens that 
they have hardened their hearts against the truth. The charges 
of fraud which each party brings against the other are as certain 
to appear at every election as the charges and countercharges of 
inhumanity and barbarism which are produced by every war. 

(3) The failure of the assumption that the voters will be 
guided chiefly or only by considerations of the public welfare ‘is 
the great reason why elections are not the chief guarantee of 
good government, or, when considered in themselves alone, any 
guarantee at all of good government. 

D. (1) The fourth assumption of the election institution is 
that the ballot with majority rule is a simple but adequate 
mechanism for getting a clear expression of the public will. 
Election by ballot assumes that bits of paper may be put in a 
box by the electors, some with A’s name on them and some 
with B’s name on them, that these bits of paper may then be 
counted, and a certain number will be found of each kind; 
whereupon we shall be provided with a gauge and expression of 
the public will which is just as explicit and simple as that three 

‘are more than two. In practice this assumption also proves to 
be very far from the truth. It might prove true within toler- 
able limits, if the election were for a representative only, and 
on a single issue only; but when a large number of officers of all 
kinds and grades are to be voted for, and when the platform is 
long and complicated, the ballot is not a gauge and expression 
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of public opinion which is either simple, or direct, or sure, or 
adequate. The voter, in these circumstances, has a very com- 
plicated and difficult task before him. He must balance and 
weigh a great number of considerations which oppose, cross, 
and combine in all possible ways. The considerations are of 
various degrees and of various kinds, personal, local, industrial, 
and moral, as well as political. When, therefore, he makes up 
his choice of evils and votes one ticket rather than the other, 
no inference as to his will or opinion in regard to particular 
candidates or particular points in the platform can be drawn. 
The only recourse open to the discontented voter is scratching, 
but it is a very imperfect and inadequate means for the.voter to 
satisfy himself, and the results of scratching hardly ever appear 
on the result of the ballot with such clearness as to render the 
ballot a more exact expression of public will. The party 
managers have also recently invented devices for preventing 
scratching. The names are printed solid. No margin is left, 
and it would be difficult even to use a “ paster.” The obstacles 
presented by this device to the disposition of the voter to 
scratch will in most cases avail to prevent him from doing so. 

(2) The ballot, as employed in the democratic republic for: 
electing a great number of officers on very complicated issues, 
offers abundant chance for fraud and error at every step. As 
for error, that is greater or less according to the intelligence of 
the voters and the competency of the officers who have the 
duty of conducting the election. As for fraud, it is perpetrated 
just so far as it cannot be successfully hindered, and that is in 
proportion as the parties are unequally matched in zeal, care, 
painstaking, and cunning. The interests which are at stake in 
an election are so personal and so intense that fraud is inevi- 
table if fraud is possible. The guarantees against fraud are, 
first, the integrity and competency of the officers in charge, but 
chiefly the watchfulness of the parties against one another. 

(3) Numerous efforts have been made to devise machinery 
for preventing fraud either before or during the balloting or in 
the count. Except registration to determine who are legal 
voters these devices have proved little successful. The diffi- 
culty in regard to them resolves itself into a dilemma. They 
all render the election a more complicated business, requiring 
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more care and intelligence on the part of the voter, and more 
attainments on the part of the officers of election. Hence, in 
the first place, if fraud is diminished, error is increased. But 
then the errors which go to invalidate the election are com- 
mitted by the officers of election, not by the voters; and if the 
errors are held to invalidate the election, the voters who have 
done all that was required of them lose their “ rights,’’ the 
“will of the people” as expressed by an election is defeated, 
and the purpose of the election is lost. On the other hand, if 
the errors which consist in violations of those provisions of 
law which were intended to secure an honest election are all 
passed over and have no effect, what difference does it make 
whether those provisions were violated or not; in other words, 
what guarantee do those provisions of law offer for a true elec- 
tion? Here then, after the balloting, is opened a new arena 
for party contest. One party insists on the rigor of the law 
and on the forfeiture which technical errors involve; the other 
party insists on disregarding technicalities in order to render 
actual the apparent intention of the voters. On one side it is 
urged that technicalities ought not to rule in such matters. If 
the election is a political struggle (IV. C. 2), this is true; but 
if elections are arrangements for distributing and interpreting 
rights, it is not true; for technicalities are the most important 
guarantees of rights. On the other hand it is urged that the 
voter is bound to express his will definitely and correctly in the 
mode prescribed by law. This also is true, and all election 
laws and usages require it. If the voter has not expressed 
his will clearly, and the canvassers try to guess what he meant, 
the door is opened for arbitrary action on their part. If the 
vote is close, they can decide it by virtue of this power. All 
parties have maintained one or the other of the above views, 
and have changed their position on them again and again, as 
their interests have depended on the one view or the other. 
Hence the precedents vary so much that no law can be said to 
be established. We certainly are shut up to the dilemma, in 
trying to secure better elections by more precise regulations 
for holding them, that if we do not allow the election to be 
invalidated by the errors which are sure to be committed, there 
are no sanctions to the regulations and they are useless. If we 
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do allow the errors to invalidate the election, the result will be 
controlled by technicalities. An election, in the latter case, 
will only be the prelude to intense party struggles in the legis- 
lature and before the courts. The possession of political power 
will then depend on the advantages which are possessed by one 
party or the other in this latter struggle, and elections will be 
superseded. We must add that the party in power will have 
all the advantages for this latter kind of struggle, and we shall 
only have strengthened the general tendency of our institutions 
which is to make it harder and harder for the “ outs” to break 
the power of the “ins.” What interests us now, however, is 
the effect of more elaborate election laws on the election insti- 
tution. We see that a ballot is not the simple and infallible 
mechanism for expressing public opinion which the election 
institution assumes that it is, but that it is clumsy and hap- 
hazard when simple and breaks down by its own weight if we 
try to elaborate and perfect it. 


We have then examined four assumptions on which the 
theory of elections as practised in the democratic republic is 
based, and we have found that, in practice, they do not hold 
true. In a following paper I shall discuss the efforts which 
have been made or proposed to supplement, regulate, or cor- 
rect elections by legal enactments, judicial decisions, increased 
supervision, or military protection. 


WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 











POETRY VERSUS AGNOSTICISM. 


E have been lately told on high authority that it is char- 

acteristic of the English poets that they deal mainly 

with “that great and inexhaustible thing called Life, and that 

the greatest of them deal with it most widely, most powerfully, 

most profoundly.” Further, it is added that in dealing with 

life they must deal with it morally; for human life is moral to 
the very core. 

Exactly so! What man is, what he should do, what he may 
become, what he ought to enjoy, admire, venerate, love, what 
he may hope, what is his ultimate destiny, these things are 
never absent from the thoughts of great poets, and that not by 
accident, but from their very essence as poets. What Horace 
said of Homer holds even more emphatically of other great ones 
in the poetic brotherhood— 


‘* What’s good, what’s bad, what helps, what hurts, he shows 
Better in verse than Crantor does in prose.” 


Not that they moralize or preach; but we learn it from being 
in their company, from the atmosphere in which they breathe 
and to which they admit us—learn it, perhaps, tho indirectly, 
yet more readily than from the lessons of professed philosophers, 
moralists, and even preachers. 

This truth that the moral is the essential aspect of life, and 
that in it poetry has its true home, we are glad to hear asserted 
from quarters whence we should hardly have looked for it. To 
many this had seemed so obvious that it hardly needed to be 
stated—so mere a truism as to be almost a platitude. But of 
late the theory that poetry and all art is morally indifferent— 
that vice, if only it be artistically treated, that unmoral or even 
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immoral views of life, if imaginatively rendered, are as well 
fitted for poetry as what we have been accustomed to regard as 
the truest and highest views—all this has been so often reiterated, 
and sometimes with so much ability, that one was almost 
tempted to fancy that this might be the coming faith, and that 
to hold any other was mere old-worid prejudice. 

Let us, however, take courage, and accept for the time as 
settled the old conviction that the moral substance of humanity 
4 is the soil on which true poetry grows, that the poetry of life 
must be moral, since life itself is essentially moral. But what 
do we mean by the moral substance of life? 

Is it not the objects a man admires, loves, longs for—the 
sum, in short, of the desires, affections, hopes, aims, by which 
he lives? These make up the moral substance of his life, these 
constitute the spiritual atmosphere he breathes. These are the 
haunts and the main region of the true poet’s song. In “the 
mysterious assemblage of thoughts and feelings” which every 
heart has within it, in the infinite variety of human character, 
of human experience, and of human fortune, in these the poets of 
the past have found and those of the future will find exhaustless 
material. But something more than mere material, however 
abundant, the poet needs for his art. Phenomena, whether of 
sense or of mind, however rich, are not enough for him. Some 
foundation he must have on which these may be based, some 
background against which they may be painted, some horizon 
either to enclose them or to suggest that they are limitless. But 
what is this foundation, this background, this horizon? To 
describe the ceaseless succession of moods, to portray the infinite 
variety of character, he must bring reflection, thoughts, ideas, to 
bear. Whence are these to be fetched? A framework he must 
have to set his pictures of life. Of what material is it to be 
formed? If it is to be moral, perhaps you may say we shall get 
it from the moral philosophers. Kant’s Imperative, or some 
such principle or collection of principles, may furnish it. For the 
mere intellect such abstractions may do, but for the whole man, 
heart and soul, with his yearnings, affections, spiritual needs, 
and aspirations, they are but dry, withered stuff with no sap of 
life, no nutriment, in them. ‘I cannot cordialize with a mere 
ens rationis,” said the late Alexander Knox. And so would say 
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every man with a warm heart beating within him. Leave moral 
abstractions and categorical imperatives to the philosopher who 
has lived so long by mere intellect that everything else is starved 
within him. 

But man, as"man, needs something more quick and vital, 
something at least as living and warm as his own beating heart, 
to commune with. And if man, much more the true poet, who 
has within him all the elements that make man, only carried to 
a higher power—tenderer sensibility, a higher ideal, a finer and 
truer conscience. The truth is that poetry has this in common 
with religion, that it lives by that which eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard. Deny it this and it dies; confine it to mere appear- 
ances, whether phenomena of the outward sense or of the inner 
consciousness, and it is dried at its very source. Religion, of 
course, deals directly with the unseen and the objects that are 
there; poetry, on the other hand, finds its material in the things 
seen and all about us, but it cannot deal with these imaginatively, 
cannot perform on them its finer function, unless it draws upon 
the unseen and penetrates seen objects with a light from behind 
the veil. So far then poetry and religion are akin, that both 
hold of the unseen, the supersensible. But I must not press 
this resemblance too far. Both, it is true, hang by the invisible, 
but they turn towards it different sides of our nature, apprehend 
it by different faculties, use it for different ends. Religion lays 
hold on the unseen world mainly through conscience and the 
spiritual affections, and seeks to bring all that it apprehends to 
bear on life, conduct, and the soul’s health. On this practical 
end it insists, unless it isa merely sentimental religion. On the 
other hand, poetry, as poetry, has nothing to do with conduct 
and action. Contemplation is its aim and end. It longs to see 
the vision of the beautiful, the noble, and the true, and with 
that spectacle it is content. Beyond the contemplation of 
beauty and goodness it does not seek to go. Herein lies the 
weakness and the temptation not only of actual poets but of 
all artistic persons. They feel keen delight in the sight of things 
noble, are emotionally thrilled by them, and are content to end 
there. A part of their being, their imagination and their.emo- 
tions, touch the ideal, but their will remains unaffected. The 
ideal they behold does not necessarily rule their life. They are 
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content to be sayers of fine things, not doers of them. This, I 
suppose, is the moral of that fine early poem of the laureate’s, 
“‘ The Palace of Art.” Hence perhaps arises the unsatisfactori- 
ness of the lives of so many 


‘* Mighty poets in their misery dead.” 


The splendid vision they saw contrasts too sadly with the 
actual lives they lived. But without pursuing this train of 
thought, it is more to our purpose to observe that whenever 
a poet has attained to a really high impassioned strain, it has 
not been in virtue of what mere eye or ear discovered, but 
because, while he saw things visible, heard things audible, he was 
haunted by the sense that there was in them something more 
behind; and just in proportion as he felt and hinted this some- 
thing more, the work he has done has risen in nobility. This 
will appear more plainly if we look at the two great fields in 
which the poet works, the world of nature and the world of 
man. 

I. With regard to the first of these, it might seem that 
any one who has to deal with the visible world should confine 
himself to visible features, and not meddle with anything beyond 
these. But a little reflection will show that it is not so; for 
what is it in nature that especially attracts the poet, that he is 
gifted beyond other men to feel, to interpret and express? Is 
it not the beauty that is in the face of nature? Now consider 
what this beauty is, what it means, how it is apprehended. It 
is a very wonderful thing, both about ourselves and the world 
we live in, that as in our own inner nature to the gift of life or 
existence has been superadded the sense of pleasure, so in 
the outward world to the usefulness of it has been added its 
beauty. The use and the beauty are two aspects of nature, dis- 
tinct yet inseparable. This thought, tho not new, has been 
brought out with such peculiar power by the late Canon 
Mozley that in some sort it may be said to be his own. In that 
very suggestive sermon of his on Nature he says, “ The beauty is 
just as much a part of nature as the use; they are only different 
aspects of the self-same facts. The same laws which make the 
usefulness make also the beauty. It is not that the mechanism 


is painted over, in order to disguise the deformity of machinery, 
19 
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but the machinery itself is the painting; the useful laws compose 
the spectacle. ... All that might seem the superfluities of 
nature are only her most necessary operations under another 
view, her ornament is but another aspect of her work; and in 
the very act of laboring as a machine, she also sleeps as a pic- 
ture.” In the physical world, the laws, their working, and their 
use are the domain of science. The beauty which is their result, 
this is the special domain of the poet and the painter. But 
consider what this beauty is. Of this certainly is true that 
which Bishop Berkeley asserted of all outward things, its esse is 
percipi. Until it is felt, perceived by an intelligent soul, it 
does not exist. The forms, the colors of nature taken alone do 
not constitute it. These must enter inand pass through the me- 
dium ofa feeling heart before the beauty can begin tobe. You 
cannot find it by any mere search into the physical facts, how- 
ever far back you press your analyses of them. The hight, the 
depth, the expanse, the splendor, the gloom, do not in them- 
selves contain it, do not account for it, without the presence of 
a soul to perceive and feel them, any more than the instrument 
accounts for the music without the musician’s hand to touch it. 
This feeling forthe beauty of the outward world ranges through 
many gradations. It may be little more than animal spirits ex- 
hilarated by the fresh air, fine weather, blue sky, and bright 
views of land and sea; or higher than this, there may be a very 
intense sensuous delight in graceful form and gorgeous color, 
which yet does not pass much beyond these things. As a sample 
of this kind of feeling for beauty, take the following well-known 
passage from Keats’ “ Eve of St. Agnes:” 


‘*A casement high and triple arched there was, 
All garlanded with carven imageries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moth’s deep damasked wings; 
And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of queens and kings. 
Full on this casement shone the wintry moon 
And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast 
As down she knelt for Heaven’s grace and boon; 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands together prest, 
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And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint: 

She seemed a splendid angel, newly drest, 

Save Wings for Heaven; Porphyro grew faint, 

She knelt so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint.” 





Or it may be that at the sight of visible beauty, poetry may at 
once pass upward and mount to high spiritual rapture. Each of 
these moods has found expression in different poets, and the de- 
gree in which the sensuous or the spiritual element predominates 
in any poet’s descriptions of nature goes far to determine his 
rank as a poet. But even the lowest grade in this delight con 
tains in it the germ of something spiritual. Even those who 
dwell mainly on richness of color or delicacy of tint, on sym- 
metry of form, who seem to be absorbed in the beautiful course 
of clouds, their silver linings or gorgeous transparencies, can 
hardly rest there. The very intensity of their delight in all this 
carries them beyond it, and they are constrained to ask themselves 


‘what does this beauty mean, what does it hint about the created 


universe of which it forms so striking an aspect. We speak of 
a landscape as joyful or peaceful, tender or melancholy, solemn 
or awful—all words, observe, taken not from physical but from 
moral things. For physical features, hight, depth, expanse, do 
not contain these qualities in themselves—they only awaken 
these feelings in us; why we know not, but they do. That this 
is a genuine and universal feeling in man is shown by the uni- 
formity with which in all cultivated languages men have inter- 
preted the visible world by attributing to it the use of these 
moral qualities. To all people the blue sky has suggested power, 
peace, all-embracing love, the shoreless ocean suggested infinity. 
These qualities are not in the outward objects, taken by them- 
selves, neither are they wholly in the soul; but when the out- 
ward object and the soul meet, these are thé thoughts that are 
awakened, these the qualities whose presence we feel. They are 
the result of the soul of man in contact with outward things. 
This is the origin of that mystical feeling which forms so large an 
element in modern poetry, and which, when not exaggerated, 
adds to modern poetry a new charm; for it is the revelation of a 
real truth as to the relation in which nature and the human soul 
stand to each other. But in this upward gradation there is still 
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another step. It is not merely moral qualities which are sug- 
gested, but something more than these. To many, not to poets 
only, a serene. sunrise or sunset, the starry heavens on a cloud- 
less night, suggest not merely moral qualities, but, if vaguely 
yet powerfully, make them féel the presence of Him from whom 
both nature and the soul of man come. The tender lights that 
fleet over sea and sky are to them 


‘*Signallings from some high land 
Of one they feel, but dimly understand.” 


As they gaze they feel that they are admitted not only toan 
“insight into the divine order and beauty,” but into greater 
nearness to Him who makes that beauty and order. The sub- 
lime rapture which it is given to some hearts to feel in the pres- 
ence of such sights is perhaps nowhere more naturally expressed 
than in a passage of the First Book of the “ Excursion” in which 
Wordsworth describes the feelings of the young Wanderer in 
presence of a sunrise among the mountains. 


**. . . for the growing youth 
What soul was his, when, from the naked top 
Of some bold headland, he beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light! He looked— 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 
And ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him lay 
In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 
Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 
The spectacle; sensation, soul, and form 
All melted into him; they swallowed up 
His animal being; in them did he live, 
And by them did he live; they were his life. 
In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not, in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request: 
Wrapt into still communion which transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him; it was blessedness and love.” 

2 


In this fine passage, observe, there is little, hardly one expres- 
sion (only “ the solid frame of earth and ocean’s liquid mass”), that 
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appeals to the outward eye. No shapes of cloud or gorgeous 
gildings, only the feeling and aspirations which these awaken in 
a high-strung soul. Yet these feelings when set vibrating call 
up, more vividly than the most elaborate physical description 
could have done, the whole outward spectacle, its colors, its 
shapes, its glories, and how much more besides! This is, I believe, 
characteristic of Wordsworth’s best descriptions of nature; he 
touches the soul, the spirit, evokes at once the moodsinto which 
these are thrown by nature’s imagery, and through the spirit 
reaches the eye and the senses more powerfully, after a more 
ethereal fashion, than if these had been directly appealed to. 

In this and many such another passage of the same poet is 
seen the truth of that oft-repeated saying of Mr. Ruskin that 
“all great art is the expression of man’s delight in the work of 
God.” But tho it is true that souls which are religious when 
they are gifted with fine sensibility and imagination may and 

do have such high moods awakened by the grander sights 
of nature, let it not be thought that out of the beauty of 
nature by itself any one will find a religion. That is got 
in the first instance through the conscience and the moral 
affections. Nature cannot enlighten the one or satisfy the 
other. It‘is only when man has felt the struggle within, and 
through this experience arrived at self-knowledge and thence at 
the knowledge of God, that he attains to any solid religion. It 
is only when it has been thus attained, and with it some meas- 
ure of true peace, that man can look with serenity on the calm 
beauty that is in the face of nature. Till then it but torments 
him with the sense of a perplexing contrast. Refusing to face 
the evil that is in themselves and to seek to have it healed, they 
ask, in wild rebellion, Why has He who in nature is so beneficent 
permitted in the world of man such disorder? But those who 
have been taught. from within find in nature, on the whole, 
notwithstanding its many unsolved riddles, ground for encour- 
agement and hope—suggestions of a harmony between what is 
supporting in their own inward faith and what is so attractive in 
the face of nature. 

II. There are poets who begin with nature; but these by its 
beauty and solemnity cannot be deeply moved without being 
driven back on profounder thoughts and asking themselves, How 
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is man and the soul of man related to the beauty which he so 
feelingly perceives? The grass withereth, the flower fadeth: 
does man pass like these, or is there in him something which 
outlives them? But most of the poets begin directly with man, 
dealing, at first hand and for its own sake, with human life and 
all that it contains. These touch nature, if at all, only as the 
background against which the doings and the sufferings of man 
are set off. This is seen especially in the great dramatists, an- 
cient and modern. If from their works you were to withdraw 
all the allusions to nature, tho one great charm of them would 
disappear, yet the greater part of their creations would re- 
main. But when these poets deal directly with human life 
and individual character, it holds in this region, not less than in 
that of nature, that it is the continual reference, tacit or ex- 
pressed, to a higher unseen order of things which gives to all 
their thoughts about man, depth, and tenderness, and solemnity. 


**O Life! O Death! O World! O Time! 
O Grave where all things flow ! 
*Tis yours to make our lot sublime 
With your great weight of woe.” 


Two thoughts there are which, if once admitted into the 
mind, change our whole view of this life—the belief that this 
world is but the vestibule of an endless state of being, and the 
thought of Him in whom man lives here or shall live hereafter. 
These, as they are the cardinal assumptions of natural religion, 
so they are hardly less, tho more unconsciously, the ground- 
tones which underlie all the strains of the world’s highest 
poetry. It hardly makes more difference in the color of a man’s 
practical life whether he really believes these things to be true 
than it does in the complexion of a poet’s work. Even those 
who can in no sense be called exclusively religious poets, if they 
grasp this life with a strong hand, are constrained to take in the 
sense of something beyond this life. To say this would, a few 
years ago, have sounded atruism. To-day it is necessary once 
more to reiterate it; for there are those at present, teachers of 
no small power, who would have us believe that, for artistic pur- 
poses at least, human life, with its hopes and fears, its loves and 
enthusiasms, is a thing complete in itself; that it can maintain 
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its interest and its dignity even if confined within this visible 
horizon, concentrated entirely on this earthly existence. 

In lieu of the old faith, both religious and poetic, which 
reached beyond the confines of earth a new illuminating power 
has been sought, and is assumed to have been found, in duty 
to our fellow-men, and to them alone. Duty is not allowed to 
have an unearthly origin, to strike its root in any celestial soil. 
A piety without God is now, it would seem, to be the sole light 
vouchsafed to poor mortals yearning for light. It is to supply 
to sensitive hearts all they need for high endeavor, pure moral- 
ity, ardent devotedness, and will minister, it seems, whatever 
consolation may be possible for them. In opposition to this 
teaching, it is maintained that no poet ever yet has made, or 
ever can make, the most of human life, even poetically, who has 
not regarded it as standing on the threshold of an invisible 
world, as supported by divine foundations. This is true not 
only of such devout singers as Dante, Milton, Spenser, and 
Wordsworth. It holds hardly less of other poets who may at 
first sight seem to be more entirely absorbed in the merely 
human side of things. As one has lately said, “‘ Shakespeare may 
not have been a religious man; he may or may not have been 
a Catholic or a Protestant ; but whatever his personal views and 
feelings may have been, the light by which he viewed life was 
the light of Christianity. The shine, the shadow, and the color 
of the moral world he looked upon were all caused or cast by 
the Christian’s Sun of Righteousness.” 

It may be said that Shakespeare merely represented feeling 
dramatically. Be it so; but it is something if he who of all 
men knew human nature best has shown us that the feelings 
which touch on the higher unseen world are the deepest and 
truest in the human bosom, and come out most when men and 
women are most deeply moved. Again, as Gervinus has said, 
the opinion and feelings which rise most frequently to the lips 
of his purer characters, and are at every turn repeated, may be 
fairly taken to be his own. 

It is not, however, in his best characters that this is seen. 
To his worst and most abandoned he has given very distinctly 
what has been called the sense of the duty in their own 
bosom. Would Desdemona or Cordelia have the same mean- 
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ing for us if they were merely images painted on a curtaim 
which concealed nothing behind it; if the sufferings and wrongs 
they endured did not stand out against the light of a really 
existing and eternal righteousness? What would be our feel- 
ings about the whole spectacle of life, with all its enigmas, 
which Shakespeare places before us as none other does, if, as 
we gazed on it, we felt that it was really limited by time and 
had no permanent and everlasting issue? How would the 
purity, the patience, the self-forgetfulness he represents affect 
us if these qualities were merely foam-flakes on the top of the 
wave— 


‘*A moment white, then gone forever”? 


Further, to take even the ordinary moral ideas and affections 
which are essential portions of human life, and which govern it, 
what would these be, what power would they have, if they de- 
pended merely on this visible framework of things, if they were 
not allied to a higher world, from which they come, to which 
they lead back our thoughts? Conscience, for instance, as honest 
hearts feel it and as Shakespeare described it: what has it to 

do with a merely material system? Orthe emotion of Awe: what 

is there in the merely physical world which has any power or 

right to evoke it? What account can things visible give of it? 

Or love, even human love, when it is pure and devoted : can it stop 

within merely temporal bounds; is it not born perforce into the 

invisible world, there to seek for its object a higher, more stable 

life, unexposed to earthly vicissitudes? Even in practical life 

all morality that is deep and thorough, as soon as it passes in- 

ward and becomes reflective, rebels against a merely mundane 

origin and destiny, and feels that it requires for its breathing a 

spiritual and diviner air. If this is so in ordinary conduct, how 

much more vivid must it be in the conceptions of the poet— 

the man, as he has been called, “ of keener sensibility, of higher 

ideal, and of truer sense of right” than his fellow-men? The 
poets have always instinctively felt what moralists are more and 3 
more beginning to apprehend, that the true righteousness con- 
sists not so much in conformity to any naked law as in a right 
state of the affections, a true awakening and answering to all 
the personal relations with which we are on every side encom- 
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passed. As has been well said recently, “ Personal relations do 
not merely form a part of life; they determine, for moral pur- 
poses, the whole of it. . . . The reality of life consists in the 
relation of persons to persons, not in the relation of persons to 
a rule.” 

This truth, which moral philosophy has been slow to learn, 
poetry from the first has known and acted on. It has felt that 
in its delineation of man it was not with abstract rules, but with 
quick emotions and beating hearts, that it has todo. And next 
to religion it has been the great power which has maintained a 
continual protest against confining these feelings to merely ter- 
restrial things. It has kept aspirations alive, and has opened 
avenues from the seen into the unseen world which is not only 
future, but here and now, in which lie those objects that alone 
can satisfy and fill the heart. 

Again, while it is true that even the moral ideas and affections 
which all men acknowledge would be stunted and dwarfed if 
cut off from a background of spiritual faith, there is a whole 
order of moral ideas which, without the truth of religion, could 
not exist at all. 

There are “ delicate and fragile forms of virtue” which could 
not grow in the air of ordinary society, yet in dealing with which 
modern poetry has won its finest triumphs. The sense of sin- 
fulness with all that it involves and the manifold feelings which 
spring out of it: whence do men get it, except from the sense of 
One higher and holier thanwe? Remorse with all its horrors on 
the one hand, repentance on the other with its family of gentle 
graces—compassion for the fallen, sympathy with the wretched, 
sweet humility—what would human life, what would modern 
poetry be if these tender yet unearthly feelings were withdrawn 
from them? The moral conflict which makes life so momentous 
what poets make of it; aspiration which gives wings to our best 
feelings and carries them heavenward: where would this be if 
there were no heaven, if the heart of man were denied all access 
to an eternal world? Again, hope, the Christian virtue of hope : 
what has the faculty judging according to sense to say to it? 
What have our agnostic friends to say to it? It is a mere de- 
lusion if this world is all, and if the anticipation of immortality 
to which it raises its possessor is a mere groundless sentiment! 
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But in the light of Christianity it becomes not only a rational 
principle, but the inspirer of some of the finest tones which 
modern poetry has ever elicited. The same may be said of joy, 
not the mere cheerfulness of a natural temper, but the Christian 
grace to which those select hearts attain in whom it may be 
said heaven is already begun. But these graces are plants 
which have their root not in any earthly gardens, but grow only 
in that softer celestial soil which is directly warmed by the sun- 
shine of the Divine Spirit. It may well be doubted whether 
any mere stretch of imagination can represent truly these graces, 
unless the poet is himself really possessed of them. Goethe’s 
“Confessions of a Fair Saint,” wonderful as a piece of fiction, 
do not really touch the heart as do the chastened devotion of 
Keble or the more fervent hymns of Charles Wesley. To biing 
out the tenderer tones of devotion requires the heart as well as 
the imagination to be engaged. Here we touch on the ground 
of the profoundest inspiration accessible to man. If, as we are 
told, poetry is “the suggestion of noble grounds for the noble 
emotions,” what emotions so noble, what grounds so elevated, 
as those to which devout souls are admitted in communion with 
their Maker? This is a subject merely to hint at, not to dwell 
on. When a man who has vitally felt these moods adds to 
them the true poetic gift, we then have the best that human 
poetry cando. Then only the soul responds from its deepest 
depths, then only are elicited in their fullest compass “ the 
mysterious assemblage of thoughts and feelings” which the 
heart has within it; and which one object alone can call forth. 
Such poetry is reached by Dante, by Milton, and even by 
Wordsworth, when at the hight of their inspiration—those con- 
secrated spirits among the poets of whom it may be said that 
they are 


“* Haunted forever by the Eternal Mind.” 


The philosophies which have been dominant for the last thirty 
years have not been favorable to high poetry and earnest in- 
spiration. The system of thought which confines all knowl- 
edge to mere appearances, and all belief to things which can be 
verified by the physical methods of observation and experiment, 
leaves no place for such poetry as I have spoken of. For poetry . 
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cannot live, any more than religion on appearances divorced 
from substance; it knows not what to make of phenomena un- 
attached ; it imperatively demands that there shall be a substra- 
tum of reality for the fleeting images of beauty and goodness 
which it loves to contemplate. How strangely this philosophy 
works in the region of poetry, how it sets head and heart, im- 
agination and conviction, at war in those who are enslaved by 
it, is notably seen in the experience of the late John Stuart Mill, 
as recorded in his autobiography. There came, it will be re- 
membered, to that philosopher, when still young, a crisis in his 
life when the fabric of happiness which he had been building up 
for himself and the world fell in ruins about him, and he found 
himself sunk in hopeless dejection.. This result he ascribes to 
the all-annihilating power of analysis, which alone of his mental 
powers he had cultivated, leaving feeling and natural sympathy 
to sleep unawakened within him. He asked himself whether, 
if all the social ends he had hitherto aimed at were achieved, 
this success would really give him inward peace, and he honestly 
answered, No. He then fell into a prolonged despondency, 
from which for some time nothing could arouse him. Almost 
the first thing that came to relieve him from this mental malady 
was the study of Wordsworth’s poems, especially those contained 
in the lyrical ballads. In these he seemed to find the medicine 
that he needed. Expressing as they did “states of feeling and 
of thought colored by feeling under the excitement of beauty,” 
they seemed to open to him a perennial source of “inward joy, 
and of sympathetic and imaginative pleasure, which could be 
shared by all human beings.” 

But while Mr. Mill accepted and delighted in the imaginative 
emotions with which Wordsworth supplied him, yet, true to the 
philosophy which he had imbibed from his father, he never, as 
far as appears, accepted the spiritual beliefs on which Wordsworth 
grounded these emotions. But would Wordsworth’s poetry have 
been possible if, as he had looked on the spectacle of the 
natural and moral universe, he had not apprehended, not with 
his imagination only, but with his whole soul, 


‘*... the ever-during power 
And central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation ?” 
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To be the poet and teacher which Wordsworth is implies 
not merely the possession of his great poetic powers, as these are 
generally understood, but the hold of that moral material out of 
which such poetry is woven. 

Sometimes when our summers have been unusually sunless 
and cold, we have been told that the cause was that icebergs, 
which in spring had detached themselves from the polar ice, 
had come floating down into our temperate seas and chilled 
their atmosphere. ° 

Some such chill has during the last thirty years fallen on 
much of our own poetry, from the influence of negative philoso- 
phies. There have been poets amongst us who, if they had 
not lived under this cold shadow, were possessed of gifts which 
might have carried them to far greater hights than they ever 
reached. As it is, their poetry, whatever its merits may be, 
pipes no skylark notes of natural gladness, still less contains any 
tones of that serener joy which they attain who have looked 
sorrow, even despair, in the face, and, having gone through dark 
experiences, have come out on the further side. But these 
modern poets have nothing to tell of the peace which 


** Settles where the intellect is meek,” 


Or of the 


** Sorrow that is not sorrow, but delight, 
And miserable love, that is not pain 
To think of, for the glory that redounds 
Therefrom to humankind, and what we are.” 


They know nothing of 


‘** Melancholy Fear subdued by Faith, 
Of blessed consolations in distress; 
Of joy in widest commonality spread.” 
These things they cannot know, because the roots of them lie 
only in spiritual convictions, to which the philosophy they have 
embraced has made them strangers. 

The form into which the experience-philosophy so long in 
the air has lately condensed itself is that known as Agnosticism. 
This means, I suppose, the unknowableness of anything super- 
sensible, or at least the total inability of man to know it. It 
shuts man up wholly within the region of this life’s experience. 
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Yet it does attempt, after its own fashion, to furnish something 
that may be an object for the heart’s devotion and something 
that may serve to kindle the imagination. To the former it 
offers the idea of collective humanity; to the latter, an ideal 
which is yet wholly subjective, with nothing answering to it in 
reality. Buton such illusory diet neither Religion nor Imagina- 
tion can long flourish. This refusal to pass beyond merely sen- 
sible experience agnosticism carries into all regions of thought, 
yet in all is alike confuted. Even in physics, where it would 
seem to have the best chance, the greatest physicists see every 
day more clearly that, when analysis has reached its last. limit, 
they are forced back on an underlying metaphysic—that, for 
instance, the origin of the notion of Force, which is behind all 
phenomena, can only be explained by reference to the personal 
will of man. 

In ethics, the moral sentiment, the sense of duty, carries us at 
once to an objective authority which is above it, transcendent 
and mysterious. In poetry does agnosticism offer to the imagi- 
nation an ideal which it yet affirms to be an illusion, acreation 
of the individual fancy? 

The imagination which is healthful and earnest refuses to ac- 
cept the proffered boon of an illusory ideal. If the ideal light 
which poetry sheds on things has nothing answering to it in any 
world, seen or unseen, here or hereafter, then men who are seri- 
ous-minded will not waste time on such poetry and such ideality. 
But imagination, rightly conceived, is an organ of the true, not 
of the false, and finds its rightful exercise in verifying truth, not 
in creating the fictitious. As has been well said, imagination is 
an eagle whose natural home is the celestial mountains. Debar 
it from these, or turn them from veritable hills into mere cloud- 
shadows, and the faculty, cut off from its native hunting-ground, 
pines and dies. If we may not beliéve that the ideal which it 
fetches thence, and with which it strives to interpenetrate the 
actual, is Truth in its highest form, imagination is paralyzed, 
poetry is extinct. : 

But we need not fear any such catastrophe. Negative phi- 
losophies may for a time prevail, but they cannot ultimately 
suppress the soul or stifle its vivid intuitions. The quick 
glimpses into the life of things then vouchsafed are more pre- 
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cious than any labored results of reasoned thought. They are 
indeed human reason in its highest exercise when in harmony 
with the divine reason. These visitations of finer moods, those 
quick glimpses into uncreated beauty, those “ gentle ardors from 
above,” that in rare moments flash upon the heart and soul, are 
the best experiences ever granted to man here; and the true 
poet is the expresser of these. This is the office of the best 
poetry, to be the record of the brightest moments of the bright- 
est souls; to record those moods which, if in themselves transi- 
tory, are stored upin song to point us onward, upward to the 
Highest Good. 

Men are always ready to settle down among the husks of 
material existence, to forget that the heavenly hights are before 
them unattained, and that there lies their true destiny. Poetry, 
the best poetry, is a continual reminder that whether we think of 
them or not these lights still are there, and that shut out from 
them we were indeed forlorn. And he is the wise poet who, ac- 
cepting the limitations of time, yet feeling that they are limita- 
tions and only for a time, bears clear witness tothe Eternal Per- 
fection, and by the beauty of his songs awakens others to the 
sense of it. 

J. C. SHAIRP. 




















THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF THE LOGIC OF 
CHANCE AND PROBABILITY. 


N the popular mind and in common speech demonstrative 

. and probable reasoning are treated as if they differed 
essentially, not only in kind, but in convincing and certifying 
power. This impression is, no doubt, deepened by the am- 
biguity of the word probable, which, in its ordinary use, denotes 
something less than certainty. Yet a moment’s reflection will 
show that what is called probable reasoning produces as strong 
a conviction as can result from demonstration. I will suppose 
that twelve men of ordinary veracity assure me that from their 
respective places of abode they saw a double rainbow on a cer- 
tain summer afternoon. There is, it may be, one chance in a 
hundred that any one of these men may have seen double what was 
single, or may have, half unconsciously, exaggerated what he saw. 
Then the chance that any two of them should have made a false 
report is one in ten thousand; as to three of them, one in a 
million ; as to all of them, one in a hundred raised to the twelfth 
power,—a probability so near zero that only an infinite mind 
could perceive the difference between it and zero. It is by reason- 
ing like this, by probable reasoning—that is, by reasoning founded 
on myriads of probabilities against one—that we believe almost 
everything to which we give credence. Nor is there any fact or 
event within the limits of possibility that may not be thus proved, 
or rendered virtually certain. There are, indeed, cases in which - 
the credibility of a single witness may be represented by a much 
smaller ratio than a hundred to one ; and this may be on account 
either of the strangeness of the thing reported, or of the im- 
perfect trustworthiness of the reporter. In such cases we need 
a stronger array of human testimony, or of corroborative circum- 
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stances which may have even more validity than human wit- 
nesses. But if we suppose that there is an even chance for and 
against the credibility of each single witness, the probability that 
four independent witnesses should have concurred in a mistake 
or falsehood is as I to.16; the probability of the like concurrence 
of twelve witnesses as I to 4096; and no adverse probability so 
small or nearly so small as this could cast reasonable doubt upon 
any fact or went that is capable of being believed by intelligent 
men and women.’ 

The real distinction between the two kinds of reasoning 
relates to their subjects. Demonstration applies to that alone 
which is necessarily true, the falsity of which is inconceivable; in 
fine, to that which is derived from axioms or self-evident propo- 
sitions ; in other words, from our own consciousness. Thus a 
proposition in geometry can be demonstrated, simply because it 
is an inevitable inference from maxims which we perceive in- 
tuitively. Probable reasoning, on the other hand, has for its 


province contingent truth,—truth the negative or opposite of - 


which is conceivable. 


But this very distinction between necessary and contingent 
truth may be merely subjective, not objective. Truth that 
seems to us contingent because it lies outside of the scope of our 
intuitions may be true by intrinsic necessity,and may so seem 
to beings of clearer insight. Conversely, we cannot assert dog- 
matically that even the existing laws of space and number are 
necessary. They indeed seem sotous. We cannot conceive it 
possible for the Supreme Being to make two and two five, or 


1 This statement is obviously applicable to miraculous events. The vast 
majority of ‘‘ intelligent men and women” in every country and age have regarded 
such events as credible. Even to an atheist and in a chance-world they would not 
be incredible; for the mindless dice of dn unreasoning fortuity are as likely to fall 
in unforeseen as in foreseen combinations. Still less can there be any rational 
conclusion against the possibility of events seemingly abnormal under the 
administration of an Infinite Being, whose purposes can at most be but imperfectly 
foreseen, and whose providence may at certain epochs best further by deviations 
from its accustomed order the very ends which are subserved by a generally 
uniform course of nature. Miracles, because abnormal, demand, of course, a 
peculiarly strong array and confluence of testimony; and this we have in behalf of 
the Christian miracles, in part by the statements of credible witnesses transmitted 
in authentic documents, and in part by historical phenomena and events thet are 
susceptible of no other interpretation. 
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the sum of the angles of a triangle greater or less than two right 
angles; yet to other orders of intelligence these laws may appear 
to be contingent on the Divine Will. 

Still farther, demonstration rests in the last resort on prob- 
able reasoning; for we assume in the process the veracity of 
consciousness and the continuity of self-consciousness, neither 
of which can be demonstrated. Consciousness may not be 
authentic, though the probability that it is not so becomes 
infinitesimally small when we contemplate the entire range of 
facts relating to it, of our own experience with it, and of the 
reports of other men concerning their consciousness. 

But not only does demonstration thus rest on probable 
reasoning. It has not the monopoly even in its own special 
department of pure mathematics. When I treat the circle asa 
polygon of an infinite number of infinitesimally small sides, and 
derive its properties from those of the polygon, I cannot demon- 
strate the identity of the circle and the imagined polygon; but 
the probability that there is any difference between them is in- 
appreciably small. There are, too, many processes in the dif- 
ferential calculus, and in the more recondite branches of mathe- 
matical science, in which not accurate, but approximate results 
are reached by hypotheses, which in their turn are to be verified 
by those same results, the whole resting on probable reasoning. 
Still more, many of the received theories in astronomy, celestial 
mechanics, and physics are merely probable hypotheses, strongly 
believed before any attempt was made to verify them, then, like 
Newton’s theory of the tides, utterly failing of verification in 
the earlier attempts, and even now verified but approximately. 
There is not a single theory of this class as to which the average 
of the most accurate observations and measurements does not 
slightly vary from what it ought to be by the theory, thus giv- 
ing room for an infinitesimal adverse probability. 

Then, again, demonstration, when attainable, is never relied 
on in practical life; but in all common transactions and affairs 
probability is the only guide of action. Thus, while we have 
exact equations of the lever and the pulley, they apply to no 
levers or pulleys that ever did or can exist, but to an inflexible 
lever without weight, resting on a pivot without dimensions, and 


to a pulley which is a flexible current of force without weight or 
20 
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friction. There is no possibility of demonstrating what any 
actual pulley or lever will accomplish. This may be conjectured, 
with strong probability, yet always with a possibility of failure. 
In all mechanical operations, materials and instruments must be 
judged and dealt with, not by fixed and determinable laws, but 
by comparing and combining probabilities. In fine, there is no 
department of life in which variables are not more numerous 
than constants; and the very progress of science which increases 
the number of constants tends no less to the multiplication of 
variables not susceptible of exact determination. We are thus 
acting always on probability, even when we are to all intents 
and in our own consciousness most entirely certain ; and he who 
should demand demonstration at every hand’s turn, and spurn 
the guidance of probability, would have eaten his last meal, 
performed his last voluntary act, and lain down to die. 

Such being the case, no valid objection can be urged against 
the virtual certitude of religious truths on the ground that they 
do not admit of demonstration. I propose in what remains of * 
this article to illustrate the bearings of the logic of chance or 
probability on some of the fundamental dogmas and postulates 
of natural and revealed religion, as also on some phenomena of 
the religious life, whether in its earthly beginnings or in its con- 
tinued development beyond the death-shadow. 

But I beg, first, to say a few words as to the utility of such 
reasoning. It is often alleged, and with truth, that infidelity is 
hardly ever successfully confuted, or the unbeliever reclaimed, 
by argument; and the reason is that infidelity is very seldom 
the result of argument, inquiry, and reflection. It commonly 
exists before it seeks reasons for being. It sometimes springs 
from what St. Paul terms “ an evil heart of unbelief ;” but much 
oftener from the distrust of all that is old, the love of novelty, 
the contagion of irreverence, and the influence of persons who 
enjoy in their respective circles the credit of superior penetration 
and wisdom. It generally yields only to strong impressions 
upon the moral nature, whether by the Providence or more 
directly by the Spirit of God. But there are many sincere be- 
lievers who are beset by assertions which they cannot gainsay, 
by objections which they cannot answer. There are not a few, 
especially among young men of moderate culture, who are un- 
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willingly drawn into the current of loose speculation and free 
thinking by sophistries whose falseness they are unable to detect. 
There are large numbers of men and women who cling convul- 
sively to the faith of their childhood, and dread lest they may 
be compelled to relinquish it to the assumptions of (so-called) 
physical science on the one hand and historical criticism on the 
other; and they may be strengthened and gladdened by the tes- 
timony borne by logic—pre-eminently the science of sciences— 
to the verity of truths unspeakably dear to them, yet on which 
they have been constrained to feel that their hold is feeble and 
insecure. There are, also, others who know by beatific expe- 
rience, which admits of no countervailing testimony, that the 
fundamental truths of theism and Christianity are working forces 
in man’s spiritual life, who yet would gladly see these truths 
resting on a scientific basis and placed beyond reasonable objec- 
tion or plausible cavil. There are others, still, who may be fore- 
armed against insidious and perilous sophistry by surveying the 
actual and unchangeable ground on which rests the faith of 
patriarchs, of prophets, and of all the Christian ages. We, there- 
fore, regard it as not wholly without interest or profit to submit 
to a coldly scientific calculus truths which may, indeed, be more 
profoundly felt and more thoroughly tested, as in glowing 
thoughts and burning words they pass from heart to heart in the 
communion of saints. 

We will first consider the bearing of the logic of chance on 
the primal truth of the being of God. As to the material 
universe, the only alternative is its creation by a Being all-wise 
and omnipotent, or its spontaneous and fortuitous existence. 
The former theory is, I admit, inconceivable, but we should 
expect it to be so if true; for how can the finite mind compre- 
hend the counsels of the Infinite? The latter is entirely con- 
ceivable and luculently absurd. If the universe exists indepen- 
dently of design, it came into being by chance. The atoms of 
which it consists must have been self-existent, and, as Epicurus 
taught, possessed of a past and a future eternity. According 
to Lucretius they are of various shapes ; by more recent author- 
ity they vary as to their chemical properties; while still later 
science derives the different chemical properties of bodies from 
a diversity in the size and shape of their constituent atoms. 
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However this may be, in unknown depths of a past eternity 
there existed only swirling atoms in incessant motion. For some 
unexplained reason their motion was not rectilinear, so that 
mutual impacts, adherences, entanglements were inevitable. 
Thus were formed clusters of atoms, some of which blundered 
into symmetry, thence into organic structure, and thence into 
the life which that structure was prepared to sustain and feed,— 
a process which had been going on for myriads of ages, and the 
completion of which from its first beginnings had not been with- 
out myriads of failures. But failures leave no records of them- 
selves, so that successful and fruitful impacts and combinations 
alone remain from uncounted ages of dice-work that must have 
elapsed before the swirl ceased and the atoms were used up. 
There are about sixty elementary substances which constitute 
all organized and inorganic bodies on the surface and in the 
crust of the earth. Were we to belt the solar system with fig- 
ures, we could not express the number of possible combinations 
of two or more of these elements, any of which might have 
taken place when they were floating and surging as primitive 
atoms in an ungoverned chaos. But of these immeasurably the 
greater part would have been of elements mutually incongruous, 
incompatible, destructive,—a very large proportion of them, 
such as could not happen without wide-spread devastation and 
ruin. It is difficult, with this perpetual imminence of catastrophe, 
to conceive of the survivance of any of the more congruous and 
hopeful combinations that had begun to be. Still less can we 
conceive of such combinations surviving in such relations to one 
another as to constitute a cosmos, an orderly world, so pervaded 
with mutual dependencies, ministries, and uses as to suggest to 
the most advanced minds of our race a unity of plan and pur- 
pose in an intelligent Creator as the only tenable cosmogony. 
In point of fact, we find no combinations that look as if they had 
merely happened into being,—none that seem out of place,— 
none that do not belong to a system; and the numerous systems, 
without any mutual causative relations, fit into one another as 
do the several parts of a skilfully constructed machine, supply 
one another’s deficiencies, and minister to one another’s needs, 
their very discords resolving themselves into staccatos or inter- 
ludes in the universal harmony. 
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Still farther, in the solar system there are many identities, 
proportions, and laws that indicate a oneness of ‘plan in the 
structure and motions of the planets and their satellites. Some 
of these resemblances and coincidences may, indeed, be ac- 
counted for by, the law of gravitation, which, however, only 
carries the mystery one stage farther back; for in a chance- 
made universe how happens it that bodies at such immense 
distances feel one another’s attraction? But there are, also, 
harmonies and analogies in the planetary spheres which cannot 
be ascribed to gravitation, and which, therefore, either happened 
or were designed. Laplace, who did not believe in God, never- 
theless maintained that there must exist some inscrutable cause 
for these harmonies. He subjected them to numerical calcula- 
tion. Thus, as to forty-three concurrent motions of planets and 
satellites, he made the probability of their chance-coincidence 
one in 4,400,000,000,000. Until some other sufficient cause 
shall be suggested, we may regard these myriads against one 
as representing our ground of belief in a Creative Intelligence. 

Astronomy has gone still farther. A like calculus, with like 
results, has been extended to the stellar universe beyond our 
system, to the binary stars, the drift of stars in space, the nebu- 
lar patches in the heavens. Filaments of unity are found to 
run through all nature and to bind all worlds together, leaving 
no known phenomenon or fact, being or object, beyond their em- 
brace. In fine, the results of scientific investigation in things 
great or small, in the remotest fields of telescopic vision, and in 
the familiar scenes and experiences of daily life, correspond at 
every point with the hypothesis of creative design, and that the 
design of one Supreme Intelligence. 

There is, indeed, a logical possibility that this entire system 
may have been evolved by chance. Venn, in his “Logic of 
Chance,” attempts to estimate the probability that the “ Para- 
dise Lost” could be constructed by drawing ietters at random, 
one by one, out of a bag, and he says that it would take five 
hundred thousand figures to write out the adverse probability ; 
and if we may trust the good word of prophecy, paradise will be 
regained eons upon eons before chance could piece out the 
story of its loss. The number which Venn indicates—it would 
take the lifetime of a score of Methuselahs to compute it—must 
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be a very small fraction of that which would represent the 
; ' I 
probabilities against a chance-made universe. If m ‘ePresents 


the probability that any single congruous combination or har- 
mony should have occurred by chance in precisgly the relation 
which it bears to other portions of the system and to the sys- 
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tem as a whole, a TePresents the probability that « combina- 
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tions should have occurred by chance, and #—without taking 
account of its rapidly multiplying power as an exponent—if we 
confine it to this world alone, is a number far beyond our power 
of conception; while, from planet to planet and from star to 
star, it continues to roll up its immeasurable volume until it 
would take longer to calculate m* than one of our modern 
physicists would require to build a world out of star-dust and 
protoplasm.’ We may well be content with our argument from 
probability, and let demonstration go; for we are not one whit 
more sure by demonstration that the angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles than by probable reasoning that the 
Lord God Almighty made the heavens and the earth, and that 
“the Lord our God is one Lord.” 
I pass now to the proof of Christianity as a divine revela- 
tion. The question that has been most seriously mooted of 
late years is that of the genuineness of the Gospels as the writ- 
ings of apostolic times and men. . This, I confess, seems to me 
an entirely secondary question. The Gospels, whenever and by: 
whomsoever written, were not the sources of Christianity, but 
its products. They could not have been written had not their 
composition been preceded by the most marvellous life ever : 
lived upon the earth, and by a deep-rooted and revolutionary 
religious belief growing out of that life. Were the whole New 
Testament discredited or swept out of being, the life of Jesus 
Christ would be authenticated in its main features by impreg- 
nable historical evidence. and the most wonderful among the 





' I am fully aware of the seeming inappropriateness, I will even say bad taste, 

of algebraic formule in this connection. But I deem it of prime importance to 

. show that the arguments for the fundamental truths of religion have even a math- 

ematical validity, and will bear juxtaposition with conclusions which scientific 
men regard as equivalent to demonstration. 
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alleged facts of that life, the resurrection from the dead, would 
be found to have left more indelible and unmistakable vestiges 
of its reality than any other event on record. But in saying 
this I am very far from expressing any doubt as to the genu- 
ineness of the Gospels. I believe them to be what they pur- 
port to be, on positive grounds to my mind as trustworthy 
as those on which I credit the alleged authorship of the most 
indisputably genuine works of classic antiquity. My convic- 
tion is confirmed—if there be room for confirmation—by the 
wide discrepancy, among themselves and with themselves, of 
those who assign a late and anonymous origin to these sacred 
books. There is hardly a single point with reference to them 
in which—to specify but a few names—Strauss, Renan, Baur, 
Matthew Arnold, and the author of “Supernatural Religion,” 
are agreed ; hardly a single postulate presented by one of them 
which some one of the others has not shown to be unsound and 
baseless; and those of them who have written on the subject at 
considerable intervals of time have in several instances substi- 
tuted for what they had pronounced oracularly as the final 
verdict of historical criticism an equally conclusive verdict sub- 
versive of the former. Indeed, it would be easy to construct 
from their several recantations and admissions a solid mass of 
unanswerable argument for the very positions which collectively 
they deny and impugn. 

But my object now is to show the bearing of the logic of 
chance on the question of authorship; and I will confine myself 
to a single topic,—that of the absence of anachronisms in the 
Gospels. Very many literary works have been written with the 
. express and avowed purpose of simulating other than the times 
and conditions of the author, such as Barthelemy’s “ Letters of 
Anacharsis,” the “ Athenian Letters” written by a circle of the 
most accomplished classical scholars in England, the “ Letters 
from Palmyra” and other similar works by William’ Ware. 
Similar attempts have been made, perhaps still more frequently, 
with the intent of deceiving the public and passing forged writ- 
ings as newly discovered remains of an earlier age. Such were 
the Chatterton and the Ireland forgeries. In all these cases the 
aim has been to exclude every token of the actual time of au- 
thorship, and to make only such allusions, references, compari- 
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sons, and judgments as might have been made by the imaginary 
authors. Such works have generally been undertaken by men 
of rare genius and culture, and have been executed with con- 
summate care and skill. We might add to the list such early 
forgeries as the Apocryphal Gospels, many of the letters of the 
apostolic fathers, the correspondence of St. Paul and Seneca, 
and other similar productions of the early Christian centuries, of 
whose authors we know nothing, but most of which were mani- 
festly the work of no unpractised pen. No such writing has 
ever failed to contain internal evidence of its spuriousness if 
fraudulent, or birth-marks of its time of authorship if a mere 
literary tour de main. However guarded against, anachron- 
isms will creep in. The author, however vigilant, will, in spite 
of himself, ever and anon let something escape him that could 
not belong to an earlier age than his own. 

In the first two centuries of the Christian era life in Palestine 
and Asia Minor was very changeful. The whole Eastern world 
was in perpetual commotion and ferment. The destruction of 
Jerusalem, the dispersion of the Jews, the springing up of wild, 
strange, fantastic heresies whose rapid growth seems typified by 
that of Jonah’s gourd, disputes between Jewish and gentile, 
Eastern and Western Christians, the shaping of orthodox dog- 
mas by attrition with philosophy, paganism, Judaism, and 
heresy, the establishment of the church and its hierarchy,—had 
wrought such revolutions and brought in such new conditions 
of secular life and of church life as to surround and cover the 
Christian at the middle or close of the second century by a 
social and spiritual atmosphere and firmament utterly unlike 
those of a century earlier. At the same time, names and poli- 
tical divisions of territory in the East were changed with un- 
precedented frequency, and history wrote itself more rapidly 
than ever before. 

The Gospels, it is admitted on all hands, were written by 
men of slender literary culture, and betray no tokens of careful 
or elaborate composition. Had they been written late in the 
second century, it seems inevitable that they should have con- 
tained some allusion or reference that could not have been 
written earlier, some suggestion of the controversies then rife, 
or some turn given to the teaching of Jesus which might seem 
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to have a bearing on the most alarming heresies. But we read 
in these books not a word that indicates a later than their re- 
puted origin, while we do find much belonging to that date that 
could hardly have survived in the Christian mind and memory 
the successive waves of desolation and ruin that swept over the 
scenes and memorials of the earthly life of Jesus. We find in the 
Gospels but a single passage that can possibly be interpreted as 
referring to errors of faith, and that is in the Fourth Gospel, 
the proem of which is evidently aimed against certain Gnostic 
doctrines known to have been taught in Ephesus while John, 
the apostle, was still living there. But a few years later the 
Ophites occupied the same ground, and made themselves 
offensive in the utmost degree to orthodox Christians by dog- 
mas and rites that seemed arrant blasphemy. Had this Gospel 
been written after the close of the first century, the same ani- 
mus which dictated the proem as it stands could hardly have 
stopped short at the milder and less revolting type of Gnosti- 
cism which had yielded place to one so much more gross and 
repulsive. 

The argument which we would urge is this: If the Gospels 
were written at the later date assigned to them by those who deny 
their genuineness, the probability that they would have escaped 
geographical anachronisms is inappreciably small ; the probabil- 
ity that they should have fallen into no historical anachronisms 
is still smaller; and even less probable still is it that there should 
have been no anachronisms as to matters connected with church 
organization, policy, or doctrine. Each of these heads, especi- 
ally the last, would bear subdivision ; but if we take these three 
alone, and represent the probability of avoiding anachronism 


under each of them respectively by -, Es the probability 


then is as xyz to 1 in favor of the genuineness of the Gospels, 
—a probability which, if we attach to these letters a tithe of 
their actual value, is but infinitesmally short of absolute cer- 
tainty. There are many other points of language, style, co- 
incidence, discrepancy, as to which a similar calculus might be 
employed with a like result. Moreover, let it be borne in mind 
that this argument from probability is cumulative, and that not 
by addition, but by multiplication. The aggregate probability 
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against the late origin of the Gospels is represented by the pro- 
duct of as many single probabilities against that theory as are 
independent of one another, and therefore entitled to separate 
consideration. When I look at the Gospels under this aspect, 
I see so many things in them which would not have been in 
them, and so many things not in them which would have been 
in them, had they been written in post-apostolic times,’ that if I 
believed them to have been written at that later period, I should 
be constrained to suppose them the work of a lying spirit more 
cunning than man, and should find here what they assure us 
cannot be, a case of Satan casting out Satan. _ 

To pass from the Gospels to Him of whose life they are the 
record, the argument from probability is tantamount to demon- 
stration that Jesus Christ was and is all that he claimed and 
purported to be, suz generis, without peer among the sons of 
men, and in a sense unshared and unapproached the Son of 
God. If there is a God, there must be a religion,—that is, a 
science of the relations between God and man, including those 
of men among themselves as allied to one another through God. 
Non-Christian theists speak of the absolute religion. There 
could not be a better term. The absolute religion is that which 
must be of necessity,—that which cannot but be. If Christianity 
were less than this, it were unworthy of credence. If its truths 
would not have been equally true though Christ had never 
uttered them; if the relations which he establishes between God 
and man and between man and man were factitious, such as be- 


! While writing this article I received a copy of ‘‘ Indirect Testimony of His- 
tory to the Genuineness of the Gospels,” by Professor Frederic Huidekoper, than 
whom no scholar of our time is more profoundly versed in the literature and 
monuments of the early Christian centuries. This work is designed to prove that 
our Gospels could not have been written in post-apostolic times. To this end the 
author has made a careful analysis of the early Christian sects and controversies, 
and of the surroundings of the Christian church, and has compared our Gospels 
with the Apocryphal Gospels (so-called) and with other post-apostolic writings. 


He shows, as seems to me conclusively, that there were colorings and date-marks, 


which untrained, or even highly cultivated, Christian writers of the second cen- 
tury could not have failed to leave in their writings, and that our Gospels are 
entirely and absolutely free from any tinge or token of an age later than that 
ascribed to them by the authority of Christian antiquity, and in the general belief 
of the church of all subsequent ages. 
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fore neither existed nor were needed,’ I should regard him, as 
he is professedly regarded by not a few, as but one among 
many wise and good men, not as occupyinga sole and undivided 
pre-eminence. But I recognize in his teachings the absolute 
religion,—truths which he did not make true, which none else 
than he has proclaimed, which I feel sure that I myself could 
not have discovered, and which lie outside of the routes of 
thought, speculation and discovery followed before him, or by 
those who. spurn his guidance. The unique position which he 
occupies with regard to the absolute religion and the human race 
cannot be more clearly and unequivocally stated than in the fol- 
lowing sentences from Renan, who sometimes seems less a 
“Saul among the prophets” than one of their leading spirits, 


“Inthe midst of the tumultuous fermentation into which the Jewish 
nation was plunged under the later Asmoneans, the most extraordinary 
moral event of which history bears record occurred in Galilee. An incom. 
parable man—so great that no fault can be found with those who, struck 
by the exceptional character of his work, call him God—wrought a reform 
in Judaism,—a reform so radical, so peculiar, that it was, to tell the truth, 
an entirely new creation. Having attained the highest elevation which 
man had ever reached, having risen to the point at which he could stand 
face to face with God, in the relations of a son with his father, devoted to 
his work with an entire forgetfulness of allelse, and a self-abnegation the 
like of which has not been seen beside, victim at length of his own idea, 
and made divine by death, Jesus founded the eternal religion of humanity. 
disengaged from all priesthood, from all cult, from all ceremony, accessible 
to all conditions of men,—in one word, absolute. The fruitful centre to 
which mankind for ages were to refer their joys, their hopes, their consola- 
tions, their motives to well-doing, was established. The most copious 
source of virtue which the sympathetic contact of a sublime consciousness 
had caused to spring up in the hearts of other men was opened.” 


All this we know. That Jesus has a name above every other 
name, is as true in history as in theology,—as true to the scepti- 
cal philosophy of Renan as to the loving piety of Neander. 


‘I do not here forget or ignore the aspects under which Christianity 1s to be 
regarded as a system of remedy, restoration, redemption; but the relations in 
which it thus places man were, when Christ came, ‘‘ needed,” if not existent, and 
provision for them must, therefore, form an essential feature of any religion that 
can claim to be absolute. Indeed, the lack of such provision is a radical defect of 
non-Christian theism, which can be overlooked only by men who are fully satisfied 
with what they are and feel no need of redemption. 
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The only question is whether he, as an obscure and unlettered 
Jewish youth, won this name for himself, or whether he was the 
veritable theophany which the Gospels represent him to have 
been. Against the former hypothesis there are multiple impro- 
babilities, either of which would be deemed conclusive in matters 
of science or of history. In the first place, it was antecedently 
improbable that in a human history of six thousand years or 
more any one man should immeasurably transcend all others in 
any single department. In poetry, in philosophy, in art, in 
war, in administration, there are rival claimants,—a cluster of the 
co-eminent; no one to whom every knee bows, and whom 
every tongue confesses as supreme. In ethical and spiritual 
science, if there is any antecedent probability that can be 
affirmed, it is that of progress with the lapse of time and 
of human experience ; and if eighteen centuries ago it was not 
improbable that preceding ages would be eclipsed by some new 
light, it was for the same reason probable that this light would 
grow pale in presence of advanced intelligence and a higher civi- 
lization. But in point of fact Christ is the only luminary ever 
kindled on this earth which neither wanes nor flickers, and 
which has no secular parallax, but holds the same zenith-altitude 
and shines with the same steady radiance for all lands and ages. 

Now if in the ordinary course of human development there 
could be and was to be aman like Jesus Christ, when, whence, 
and where should we look for him? In as corrupt an age as the 
civilized world has ever known? In oneof its least enlightened 
provinces? Ina social medium remote from any centre of cul- 
ture or of spiritual impulse? Among fishermen and peasants ? 
In a carpenter’s son and apprentice? Each of these specifica- 
tions—with others that will readily suggest themselves—involves 
a numerical improbability to which it would not be easy to 
assign a finite value, and their product could find voice in no so 
fitting words as in those of the angel of the Annunciation to the 
Virgin Mother, “‘ The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Most High shall overshadow thee ; therefore that 
holy child of thine shall be called the Son of God.” 

The great error or defect of Christian apologists—if they 
will persist in calling themselves by so mean a name—is that 
they have multiplied minor issues, instead of resting their cause 
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on the answer to the one only vital question, Is there any ap- 
preciable probability that Jesus, such as the world knows him, 
such as his enemies must acknowledge him to be, could have 
been developed by natural laws at the time when and at the 
place where he was born, was trained, and first appeared as a 
teacher and a reformer? The term evidences of Christianity 
has been far too multitudinous a plural. The religion of Christ 
has been defended too much in the way in which a case resting 
on circumstantial evidence is managed in a criminal court, by 
accumulating and combining small probabilities, which in the 
aggregate may produce conviction, but which owe their convinc- 
ing power solely to their number and their concurrence, not to 
their individual weight or validity. These evidences (so-called) 
in detail are edifying and interesting, as corroborating the divi- 
nity of Christ and his Gospel, if otherwise established ; but they 
have no longer an independent value of their own in an age 
disposed, if not to scepticism, at least to the close scrutiny of the 
grounds of belief. 

We may illustrate the relative bearings of an accumulation 
of small probabilities and a single probability of the first order 
by a very familiar example. Iam expecting a certain event, for 
instance, the visit of a friend, to-morrow. I have no pesitive 
assurance that he will come. But he often comes to see me, and 
to-morrow is his one leisure day in the week. It is longer than 
usual since he last came. The weather is of good promise. He 
is, so far as I know, in robust health. A friend from a distant 
city whom he would be glad to meet will be with me, and I am 
quite confident that he is aware of that friend’s intention. All 
these probabilities—each of them slight—in their aggregate 
make me so sure of the expected visit that I should arrange 
my own affairs with reference to it. But negative any one 
of them, my expectation is impaired. If the day prove un- 
pleasant ; if I learn of something going on in his own neighbor- 
hood in which my friend is likely to take part; if I suddenly 
hear that he has been ill or has met with an accident ; if I ascer- 
tain that he knows nothing of the plans of my other expected 
friend—in either of these contingencies my expectation would 
be greatly enfeebled ; and did they all occur, it would be entirely 
destroyed. But if I have just received a letter from my friend, 
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written this morning, and saying that he will be with me to- 
morrow without fail, tho the favorable aspect of the above- 
named contingencies might give a certain vividness to my 
expectation, they would not sensibly enhance it, nor would the 
adverse aspect of every one of them weaken it. . 

To apply this illustration to the subject in hand,—of what are 
commonly called the evidences of Christianity, some, indeed, 
are and always will be valid; but many of them are proofs that 
themselves need to be proved, assumptions that have nothing to 
rest upon but their antiquity, nay, in some instances, corollaries 
from the very truth which they are employed to authenticate. 
The iconoclastic spirit of our time has swooped down on this 
heterogeneous mass of (so-called) proofs, and in the dust and 
débris of those which it could demolish it is sometimes difficult 
to persuade one’s self that any of them remain unscathed. 
What is often termed the mass of evidence in behalf of Christi- 
anity is thus sensibly curtailed and impaired. There are cum- 
brous treatises on the Christian evidences, like the once 
famous work of Grotius (“ De Veritate Religionis Christiane’”’), 
which have become entirely effete and worthless. It is impos- 
sible to justify our faith in Christ on grounds which a century 
ago seemed utterly impregnable. But if, independently of these 
grounds, there is a probability tantamount to certainty that the 
Jesus who has stamped his name upon the ages and his image on 
the hearts and lives of myriads of disciples holds by birthright 
from no mortal father the primacy among the children of men, 
the failure of any or all of the alleged minor evidences will leave 
our faith unimpaired. Such of them as withstand the destruc- 
tive criticism of our time may, indeed, be contemplated with 
complacency and thankfulness ; but as proofs they will be super- 
fluous and needless. 

I have by no means exhausted my subject; but my aim has 
been merely to indicate processes of probable reasoning which 
are applicable to all the fundamental truths of natural and 
revealed religion. I propose, before closing, to present some 
views of the logic of chance as related to human experience in 
this life and in the life to come. The arguments that I have 
urged for theism and for Christianity are based on the law of 
combination. A very few elements make a virtually infinite 
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number of combinations, and thus, argumentatively, any one 
out of myriads of possibilities which shall meet certain condi- 
tions independent of itself is almost infinitely improbable as a 
mere happening, and implies, with a corresponding almost 
infinite probability, rational design, and thus a designing mind. 
The happening of the orderly universe, the happening of Gos- 
pels without anachronisms late in the second century, the hap- 
pening of Jesus Christ in Bethlehem or Nazareth,—these repre- 
sent combinations against which the probabilities are as unnum- 
bered myriads to one. I propose now to specify instances in 
which we are beneficiaries to an unspeakable degree by this law 
of combination. 

This law lies at the basis of our enjoyment of nature, cer- 
tainly in this world, perhaps in other realms of being. We are 
never tired of nature ; and how often, in looking on some scene 
that we call familiar, we feel as if we had never seen it before ! 
This is undoubtedly true. There are in every landscape, how- 
ever limited in extent, so many variable elements—-slight, it may 
be, when considered separately, yet far from insignificant in their 
collective effect—that no view repeats itself. The last beautiful 
autumnal sunset that we saw was as unique as it seemed. We 
never beheld the like. The few lines and tints that made its 
glory were the same that we have often seen; but they are 
susceptible of more combinations than are needed to outlast the 
world, and precisely the same combination has never presented 
itself twice since the dawn of creation. Many years ago I passed 
six weeks in full view of Mount Washington and its allied sum- 
mits, and every morning, as in beatific vision of a world before 
unknown, I watched the play of the flecks and. wreaths of mist 
on the mountain-sides, and every morning the view was as fresh 
as it was wonderful; and so would Methuselah have found it 
had he spent his whole lifetime on the spot. 

Must not ever-new wonder, glow of admiration, fervent 
gladness of spirit, be ours in the life to come? As the multi- 
tude on the sea of glass, with the harps of God, sing, “‘ Great 
and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty,” it is no 
traditional song of treasured beauty, of remembered glory, but 
the outburst of adoration, always the more vivid for its fresh 
stimulus from the beauty-breathing Spirit of God, as the vast 
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kaleidoscope of creation flashes upon them combinations, orders, 
harmonies, splendors unknown before and never to be repeated. 
Similar considerations apply to the inward life,—the life of 
thought, feeling, and sentiment. The elementary thoughts 
which enter into mental and moral activity are comparatively 
few. In analyzing the literature of all ages and nations we may 
trace the same underlying conceptions, simple, obvious, easily 
numerable. But their combinations are virtually infinite in 
number, and originality consists in new combinations, not in 
new rudimentary conceptions. It is, by the very law of com- 
bination, unexhausted and inexhaustible. There is as much of 
it in the great poets of our own time as there was in Homer, 
as much of it in the true philosophers of our time as in Plato. 
There is, indeed, less of it in the current issue of literary pro- 
ductions than in the olden time, because then genius alone made 
men authors, while now the existing mass of literature invites 
imitation, renders reproduction easy, and tempts mediocrity to 
court an ephemeral reputation by decanting old wine into new 
bottles, which generally burst and perish before those who fill 
them die. But to the end of time speculation, fancy, and poe- 
try will leave in every generation names which will survive the 
ages, float down their current, and kindle inspiration as fresh 
and fervent as when glowing thoughts first found utterance in 
burning words. 
ANDREW P. PEABODY. 
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THE HUMAN AND THE BRUTE MIND. 


HE question whether the human intellect differs from the 
brute mind in degree only, or also in essence and kind, is 
not new in the history of philosophy. It has been debated with 
earnestness in every age, at least since the revival of letters. In 
the sixteenth century, Montaigne, who is followed by Charron 
and Gassendi, undertakes to prove that there is a wider interval 
of mental power between one man and another, than between 
man and the most sagacious brute. In his usual fleering and 
sceptical manner, he says, we must push man back into the crowd 
of animals from which, in the arrogance of his heart, he aspires 
to separate himself. In fact, so far as the animal acts from in- 
stinct, Montaigne declares it is the superior, since it then accom- 
plishes at once, and without reflection or effort, tasks which man 
can perform only imperfectly and after repeated failures. 

In the next century, Descartes went just as far into the op- 
posite extreme, when he maintained that brutes are mere auto- 
mata, destitute not only of intellect and feeling, but even of 
life. If the animal goes in pursuit of any object, he says, it is. 
because an impression has been made upon its organs of sense, 
through which a spring is put in motion, that propels the beast 
in chase just as mechanically as the hands of a watch travel 
round its face after it has been wound up. Its inarticulate cries, 
which we wrongly interpret as signs of emotion, are, like the 
striking of a clock at determinate intervals, caused and regulated 
by its internal machinery. This is the noted hypothesis of the 
animal-machines, which was discussed with so much spirit, both 
in prose and verse, especially in France, long after the death of 
its author. Fontenelle, tho a Cartesian in other respects, 
took sides on this question against his master; while Pascal, 
Malebranche, and the Port-Royalists defended the doctrine of 


automatism. Voltaire, in his usual mischievous spirit, entered 
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into the dispute, and enjoyed the fun of arguing that man is no 
better than a brute. 

In our day, the disciples of Herbert Spencer, and the evolu- 
tionists generally, take sides, of course, with Montaigne and 
against Descartes. As they hold that all modes of being and 
forms of life, from the lowest to the highest, are successively self- 
developed, through countless slight gradations, from the primitive 
atoms which are the formless elements of chaos, so they necessari- 
ly believe that all the faculties of the human mind exist also, tho 
in a rudimentary state, in the mental constitution of the inferior 
animals, and may even be traced in imagination much farther 
back, to the mud or dust whence those brutes originated. In 
his “ Descent of Man,” accordingly, Mr. Darwin assures us that 
“the difference in mind between man and the higher animals, 
great as it is, is certainly one of degree and not of kind.” In 
the affection of the dog for his master, for instance, he beholds 
the rudiments of the religious sentiment ; in the social instincts, 
he finds the elements of morality; and in the inarticulate cries, 
“aided by gestures and movements of the muscles of the face,” 
by which animals express their emotions, he detects the origin 
of language. And Mr. Huxley, consistent fatalist as he is, con- 
trives to unite the doctrine of Descartes with that of Montaigne, 
by maintaining that man also, like the dog, is an only seemingly 
animate automaton, and therefore does not essentially differ 
from the machine-brute ; since the higher grade of evolution 
that he has reached sufficiently accounts for what appears to be 
the greater skill expended upon his construction. 

Not much light is thrown upon the discussion of this subject 
by the marvellous stories, of which so many are current, of the 
signal forethought, feeling, and contrivance shown by particular 
animals on special occasions. Few of these anecdotes are so 
well authenticated as to deserve full credit; and they would not 
be reported but for their exceptional-character. But only the 
habitual actions of the animal fully evince its real nature and 
capacities; feats which it may ‘be trained to accomplish, and 
acts done under an unusual combination of circumstances, and 
seldom or never repeated, cannot be safely interpreted as proofs 
of intelligence. Most of them can readily be explained away, 
since we can hardly suppose that a brute is any wiser at one 
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time than at another, or that one can be much distinguished for 
sagacity above his fellows. It is all a matter of interpretation 
and rather uncertain inference, since we know the animal, so to 
speak, only from the outside. We can only guess at the state 
of mind which impelled it to perform a certain act ; and we anthro- 
pomorphize too much, when we attribute it to the same motive 
and prevision which would induce us to do likewise. The same 
cry or gesture may spring from very different emotions under dif- 
ferent circumstances, when the power of expression is very limited 
in its range. Thus, the barking of a dog may be either a cry of 
alarm, a note of defiance, an outbreak of weariness, or an invita- 
tion to joyous frolic. In all these cases, the dog is merely giving 
voice indiscriminately to any strong emotion. The howling of 
the same animal is certainly a mournful sound, but it is not 
necessarily sadness or grief that makes it howl. The essence of 
language is the purpose or intention to communicate definite 
thought or emotion to others, and not the mere fact that 
the feeling is thus imparted, tho perhaps unintentionally. 
Through its inarticulate cries and gestures, the emotions of one 
animal may be made known to its fellows, and may thus actually 
spread an alarm among them, tho certainly not intended as 
a signal of danger, since the same cries are often repeated when 
the ariimal is alone, and there are none who can profit by the 
warning. If the imprisoned starling, that so much excited the 
sickly sensibility of Laurence Sterne by its pitiful cry, “I can’t 
get out,” had been set at liberty by him, it would still have re- 
peated the words as frequently as ever, and with quite as much 
perception of their actual meaning. 

Let us attempt to clear the way for the consideration of this 
difficult question, by first enumerating the several powers and 
capacities which the lower animals unquestionably possess in 
common with man. We shall thus find ample grounds for our 
involuntary sympathy with many of them, and shall obtain a 
clearer understanding of the remaining points wherein their 
marked deficiencies consist. In the first place, there is no out- 
ward act whatever, considered simply as an exercise of nerves 
and muscles, which brutes cannot perform about as well as man, 
or even better. They leap, run, climb, and swim; they con- 
struct their homes, continue their species, and provide for their 
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young; they weep,’ howl, and even articulate. Judging from 
the indications afforded by these outward acts, we have good 
reason to conclude that the senses of the lower animals, espe- 
cially those of vision, hearing, and smell, are in many cases more 
acute and far-reaching than ours. It is equally evident that 
they have most of the emotions and passions, the desires and 
appetites, which incite and govern human conduct. They love, 
fear, and hate; they are angry, emulous, and revengeful. They 
are capable of magnanimity, and often clearly indicate curiosity, 
admiration, and exnuz. Most of them are gregarious in their 
habits ; they seek the company of their fellows, aid each other, 
are fond of sport, and distinguish their proper food. Their 
parental affections are very strong, leading almost to any amount 
of self-sacrifice, so long as their young need care and protection; 
but when this period of dependence is outgrown, they seem no 
longer even to recognize their offspring. They are also much 
under the influence of habit, and the imitative propensity ap- 
pears clearly in many of them; the possibility of domesticating 
them, and training them to the service of man, depending largely 
upon the development of these two traits. 

Passing to the more intellectual part of their nature, it is 
obvious that many of the brutes have a vivid imagination, and 
most of them have great facility in recognizing scenes and indi- 
viduals of which they have had experience. A dog asleep upon 
the rug before the fire shows, by growls and barks, distinctly 
enough that he is stemming again in fantasy all the currents of 
a heady fight. Horses, dogs, and cats retrace with great pre- 
cision a long road which they have but once travelled over, and 
never fail to stop at the gate or door which leads to their own 
home. The doctor’s horse knows where most of the patients 
live about as well as the doctor himself. I do not here allude to 
any of the cases of supposed sagacity, foresight, and contrivance 
which are clearly attributable to instinct, an anomalous faculty 


1 At least, Shakespeare declares that they do, and I hold that he is high author- 
ity in natural history. He says of the poor wounded stag, that 
“ The big round tears 


Coursed one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase,” 


as he stood on the verge of the brook, ‘‘augmenting it with tears.” 
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with which all the lower animals are specially endowed; these 
are no indications of intellect properly so called, but are rather 
proofs of the absence of it, or of some serious defect of the 
mental constitution which needs to be supplemented by the 
action of so wonderful a substitute as this for reason in the 
strict sense of the term. Such cases will be considered hereafter, 
under their appropriate head as manifestations of instinct. 
Animals are also capable of mental association, tho they 
certainly do not associate zdeas ; for, as will be shown hereafter, 
they have no ideas. They have only the immediate presenta- 
tion through the senses of particular sights, sounds, odors, etc., 
together with the power of reviving these in imagination, of 
recognizing them as sensations formerly experienced, and of 
associating with them the emotions and passions with which 
they were originally accompanied. This is the simplest kind of 
association; it can all be resolved into an effect of habit, and is 
therefore closely akin to the animal’s power of retracing the road 
which it has once travelled. The brute associates strongly the 
passion or emotion once aroused with the implement, the person, 
or the act by which it was first excited. It may even happen, 
as the animal is more excitable at one time than another, that 
the mere sight of the implement, or a menace of the repetition 
of the offensive act, will produce a greater burst of fury than re- 
sulted from the original infliction of pain. A dog will bear 
patiently a good deal of teasing, and a horse will submit to fre- 
quent touches with the whip, tho by quickening their pace, 
and trying to get out of the way, they show clearly enough that 
the act caused pain and resentment. But there comes a time 
when the brute is unusually sensitive, and some trivial annoy- 
ance, or a mere flourish of the whip, will excite a dangerous 
burst of passion. An invariably attendant sight or sound, harm- 
less in itself, is also associated with the offensive act as its sign 
or symbol; and then the familiar cluck, chirrup, or whistle will 
produce the required act or emotion as surely as if accompanied 
with a blow. These facts not only explain the theory and 
method of training domestic animals, but explain away many 
supposed cases of sagacity, of acting on a premeditated plan, 
and of nursing suppressed resentment till a fit opportunity arrives 
for its full manifestation. Many such stories are told of the 
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elephant, which one who has had large opportunities for obser- 
vation has recently declared to be a remarkably stupid animal. 
What has thus far been admitted undoubtedly tends, as far 
as it goes, to place the human and the brute mind on a par with 
each other. Is there, then, any strongly marked and unquestion- 
able defect in the latter, which, when taken together with all its 
causes and consequences, places an impassable gulf between the 
two? Undoubtedly there is. The brute is utterly incapable of 
using language ; it certainly cannot talk. This incapacity does 
not come from any defect in its physical organization, since par- 
rots and several other birds may be taught to articulate words 
with great distinctness; and many of the mammalia can utter 
cries and make gestures which might, by convention, become as 
intelligible as the finger alphabet of the human deaf and dumb. 
Then their inability to talk must arise from the peculiarities of 
their mental constitution; and an analysis of the intellectual 
processes which are involved in the intelligent use of language 
will show clearly what are the inherent defects in the brute 
mind. There was as much argument as wit in the remark of a 
German naturalist, who said, “I will believe that animals have 
reason, when one of them shall tell me so.” Good old John 
Locke has been much ridiculed for merely citing a story, which 
he does not profess to believe, about a parrot owned by Prince 
Maurice, in Brazil, which was able to keep up an intelligent con- 
versation with its visitors. Any attempt to teach animals to 
use language meaningly would deservedly excite equal ridicule, 
since their utter incapacity in this respect is obvious even to the 
vulgar. Laura Bridgman, blind, deaf, and dumb from infancy, 
and thus apparently less fitted for communication with the ex- 
ternal world than any of the vertebrate brutes, was yet mentally 
endowed with an innate capacity for the use of language, which 
has been so far developed by skilful instruction, that she now 
keeps a diary, and writes letters, with as large a use of significant 
phraseology as most educated persons possess. There never 
was a better illustration than her case presents of the etymo- 
logical meaning of the word “ education,” that it signifies bringing 
out of the mind its native capacities, and not merely putting into 
it any amount of useful information. But no Dr. Howe has 
ever been foolish enough to attempt to teach a parrot or a 
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monkey to converse, to write a significant sentence, or to read 
what is thus written. Balaam’s ass did not rebuke its master 
except by a miracle. 

What must be the nature of that inherent mental defect 
which produces this absolute incapacity for the use of intelligible 
speech? The answer to this question is not doubtful or far to 
seek. Every significant word in any language is the name or 
symbol of a “ concept;” that is, of what we English formerly 
called “an abstract general idea.” As John Locke remarked 
long ago, brutes cannot generalize, and therefore they have no 
ideas to express, and cannot attach any meaning to words as 
uttered by others. As Bischoff wittily puts it, “the plain reason 
why animals cannot talk is that they have nothing to say.” 
They can be taught the symbolism of a few proper names; but 
proper names are not words, for they do not connote any mean- 
ing, and are therefore not susceptible of definition. Like a 
colored string hung round the neck, or a chalk-mark on the 
back, they denote the particular and individual act, man, or other 
object that is intended, but they do not fer se connote any idea. 
If I previously know what message is to be imparted, the 
proper name, or the wave of a handkerchief, may point out to me 
the person to whom it is to be given. But such a name has no 
more significance in itself than the wave of the handkerchief. 
Every word properly so called is the name, not of an individual, 
but of a class, and it is applicable indifferently to all the members 
of the class, because it signifies (connotes) those qualities, and 
only those qualities, which are common to the whole class. 
Hence, comparison and discernment are needed, in order to know 
what individuals belong to the class; abstraction is required, so 
as to confine our attention to their common qualities ; ahd gene- 
ralization is the mental power whereby we recognize the common- 
ness of those attributes, and the universality of the word within 
the limits of that class. Each of the mental acts here enumer- 
ated is an exercise of judgment, and the expression of judgments 
is the function of language. Hence the proper unit or fundamental 
element of significant speech is not the word, but the proposition. 
A single word, “man,” does not express any cognition, or impart 
any fact or incident, except so far as it is explicated and made 
clear to thought by one or more of the judgments out of which 
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it was first constituted, such as “man is mortal,” “man is ra- 
tional,” etc. Conséquently, brutes cannot grasp the meaning 
of a word, because they are mentally incapable of forming a 
judgment ; z.¢., of thinking a sentence, wherein a predicate is sig- 
nificantly affirmed of a subject. If one of them hears a word 
of command, it is to him only a symbol, like a whistle or wave 
of the hand, with which is associated a certain emotion, and, 
through the unconscious force of habit, the emotion thus excited 
leads him to perform the act which his master intended. It is 
of no use to utter a sentence or state a proposition to him, for 
he cannot understand it, and it will have no more effect on him 
than a single word, or catcall, or a gesture. The phrase “the 
human understanding” is a pleonasm, since every understanding 
is human or divine. The brute has no understanding, because 
it is incapable of thought strictly so called; that is, of compari- 
son, discernment, and classification. Through the force of habit, 
and of associating emotions, as of pain and pleasure, with their 
signs, the animal is capable of being ¢vained; but it is not sus- 
ceptible of education. Nothing can be brought out of its mind, 
because nothing preéxists in it which partakes of the nature of 
thought. Then the gulf between the brute and the human 
mind can never be bridged over; the two things being radically 
unlike, one might as well attempt to develop a football into a 
syllogism. 

Because they have no thoughts of their own, and are incapa- 
ble of interpreting the thoughts of others, the lower animals, as 
Schopenhauer remarks, live entirely in the present. They have 
no proper past or future. Their mental horizon is strictly limit- 
ed to the objects and events which mow affect their senses. It 
is true, that they may imagine sensations which do not actually 
exist; but they cannot distinguish them as imagined from those 
which are real. The past may be presented in imagination, but it 
is not recognized as past ; that is, it is not consciously assigned to 
a definite previous experience. It is merely a fictitious enlarge- 
ment of the scene that is actually before the eyes. Because in- 
capable of comparison and discernment in thought, the animal 
cannot distinguish the fictitious from the real, or what is, from 
what was, present to sense. Hence it probably does not appre- 
hend either time or number, since these are not direct presenta- 
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tions of sense, but can only be cognized in thought. Indeed, 
time and number are mutually dependent ; neither can be recog- 
nized without the other. Time can be thought only as a suc- 
cession, a larger or smaller number, of moments; and number 
can be apprehended only by telling off successive units through 
a longer or shorter interval of time. Many familiar facts seem 
to indicate that the brutes have no sense of number. One pup- 
py after another may be secretly abstracted from a numerous 
litter, and the mother shows no uneasiness or sense of loss; 
but she whines piteously after the last one is taken. The hen 
acts in a similar manner with a numerous brood of chickens. 
Hence, because incapable of numeration, the brute cannot distin- 
guish between a longer and a shorter interval of time; that is, 
it has no apprehension of time as such. More briefly still, to 
distinguish the present from the past would require an act of 
comparison, which the animal has no power to perform. Being 
without a conscious past, the brute is also without a future, 
since even to human foresight, the future is only the shadow 
which the past throws in advance. The present moment, with 
its special sensations and emotions, its pleasures and its pains, 
either coming singly or associated by habit, forms the whole 
conscious life of the cat and the dog. They have no apprehen- 
sion of the future, and therefore no dread of death. 


‘* The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play? 
Pleased to the last he crops the flowery food, 
And licks the hand just raised te shed his blood.” 


A very instructive analogy is pointed out by Leibnitz, in ex- 
pounding his system of the development of all living things, 
when he says that the inorganic world is an aggregate of unde- 
veloped or sleeping monads, an animal is a dreaming monad, and 
man is a monad that has been waked up. The whole mental 
life of a brute bears a close resemblance to the long-continued 
dream of a human being. In visions of the night, the friend 
whom we lost long ago comes again before us, talks and acts 
with us in the old familiar way, and we recognize him as our 
friend, and are not at all astonished at his living presence, be- 
cause we have not the slightest recollection of the fact that he 
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died some ten years ago. At another time, some scene or inci- 
dent of our early youth is again presented to us, just as vividly 
as when we first witnessed it,.and we are a boy once more, the 
many intervening years of manhood being totally forgotten. 
Crabbe has marked with his usual force and distinctness this 
loss of the consciousness of time in our dreams: 


‘There was I fixed, I know not how, 

Condemned for untold years to stay ; 

Yet years were not,—one dreadful zow 
Endured no change of night or day. 

The same mild evening’s sleeping ray 
Shone softly solemn and serene, 

And all that time I gazed away 
The setting sun’s sad rays were seen.” 


Other objects and events flit before the mind’s eye in a confused 
succession, incoherent, having no bond of union as causes and 
effects, or in any way influencing each other, and we do not 
wonder in the least at the strange manner in which they are 
jumbled together. The understanding is asleep, the senses are 
closed, but the imagination, or picture-framing faculty, is more 
vivid and active than ever, because the restraint in which it is 
usually held by the faculties of perception and reflection is now 
wholly taken away. We take no note of time. The agony of 
some fancied event, such as falling from a considerable hight, 
which ought to occupy only a few seconds, is indefinitely pro- 
tracted, and we are not at all surprised that itlasts solong. But 
then, again, incidents in our life’s history which would fill out 
months and years, such asa voyage to the antipodes, or a period 
of trial and imprisonment, are compressed into a few minutes, 
and we do not wonder at their brevity. What is very strange, 
the conscience or moral faculty seems to be paralyzed during sleep. 
Very good men dream of committing frightful crimes without 
the least compunction, and in fact without consciousness that 
they are anything more than innocent recreations. Here, too, is 
a’ remarkable analogy with the brute mind, which is not im- 
moral, simply because it: is wzmoral; that is, without any sense 
of the difference between right and wrong. 

We can now see how it is that the lower animals are un- 
able to profit by their past experience, and therefore, either 
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as individuals or as a race, they are incapable of any mental im- 
provement. Experience is simply a record, whether preserved 
in memory or in writing, of former observations and experi- 
ments. It is a history of the past, in which we distinguish one 
class of events as followed by certain consequences from another 
class that were not so followed. Evidently this is an operation 
of memory, and of comparison and discernment, and therefore 
it isa function of thought strictly so called. We separate the 
instances of success from those of failure, noticing in each case 
the invariably antecedent or concomitant circumstances. Then, 
by the light of an a@ priort principle which no experience can 
justify, we assume that the future will resemble the past, or, 
in other words, that the course of nature will be uniform in the 
future as it has been in the past. I say no experience can jus- 
tify this assumption, for it relates to the future, while experi- 
ence is concerned solely with the past. Experience can only 
say that the course of nature Aas been uniform, but it is surely 
incompetent to declare what the course of nature will be. The 
future is always a lottery; I may have drawn a blank thousands 
of times; but at the very next drawing, my number may come 
up a prize. Till within a recent period, innumerable observa- 
tions went to show that the body of a quadrupedal mammal 
is never terminated by a bill like that of a duck; but about a 
century ago, such an animal was discovered in the ornithorhyncus 
of New Holland. An exception to the law, now deemed to be 
universal, that every ruminating animal divides the hoof, may be 
found to-morrow. In truth, so far as the organic world is con- 
cerned, besides saying that the course of nature in many re- 
spects:is tolerably uniform, we ought to add that nature never 
exactly repeats itself; for, as Leibnitz long ago remarked, no 
two whelps of the same litter, and no two leaves on the same 
bush, are ever precisely alike. A brute cannot be made wiser by 
any amount of experience because it cannot compare and dis- 
tinguish, and is therefore incapable of apprehending any general 
truth, such as that which concerns the course of nature. It is 
always a slave of habit, whether the oft-repeated act is benefi- 
cial or injurious. It may be corrected by discipline, it is true, 
but only because a feeling of pain or pleasure is thereby artifi- 
cially and blindly associated with an action otherwise mean- 
ingless. 
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Every one’s observation of familiar facts will supply instances 
enough to prove this stationary character of the brute mind 
which arises from its inability to profit by experience. The 
moth flies again into the flame which had repeatedly singed its 
wings within a few minutes. A bee or wasp, attempting to es- 
cape from a room which it had accidentally entered, will knock 
its head fruitlessly for a long time against the same pane of glass, 
tho it might find free egress a few inches lower down. The 
typical form of nest, cell, or web, and the same routine of con- 
duct, are blindly and persistently repeated, tho a change of 
circumstances has made them inadequate or useless for the 
end in view, and tho a slight and easy modification of them 
-would render them again useful and agreeable. The act and 
the structure, which were needed and even indispensable while 
the animal was in its wild state, are renewed in its domesticated 
condition, tho they have then become meaningless and even 
injurious. The tamed squirrel, which has received more food 
than it craves for the moment, will scratch at the bottom of its 
wire cage and place a nut there, tho it should have learned 
from experience that it is no longer necessary to hide a store of 
food for future exigencies. In like manner, a half-domesticated 
beaver, which had the run of the house, attempted to build a 
dam with any materials that came in its way, tho there was 
no water near, and neither shelter nor concealment were now re- 
quired. The lesson which nature originally taught the animal 
was so thoroughly learned that it is repeated by rote, come what 
may, evidently without any perception of its real meaning, or any 
ability to supplement it by the teachings of experience. Hence 
it is that the peculiar home, which every species of insect and bird 
constructs for itself, is built on the same pattern through an in- 
definite lapse of centuries, no improvements being copied from 
its neighbors, and none suggested by a forced change in its 
locality and modes of life. 

This essential defect of the brute mind enables us to appre- 
ciate the breadth of the gulf which separates it from the human 
intellect, when we consider that man depends entirely upon ex- 
perience for the preservation of his life, the fulfilment of his 
purposes, and the daily and even hourly regulation of his con- 
duct. It is only by actual trial and through many efforts, 
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failures, and errors, that we learn the rules of prudence, and how 
to find our way through the labyrinth of this world’s affairs. It 
is only by experience that we are enabled to keep out of fire 
and water, to distinguish our food from our poison, to separate 
our friends from our enemies, and either to help others or to 
save ourselves. On this single foundation, indeed, is built up 
the whole fabric of human knowledge; for altho primitive con- 
victions and truths spiritually discerned enter into the struc- 
ture, and in some measure regulate its growth and determine its 
character, these a priort elements become pertinent and availa- 
ble for the guidance of conduct only so far as actual occurrences 
furnish occasions on which we may reduce them to practice. 
They supply, to adopt Kant’s phraseology, only the forms of 
cognition, and these are comparatively abstract and void till our 
life’s history furnishes ¢#he matter to which they are applicable. 
Conscience, for example, bids me observe certain principles of 
action, but leaves me to learn from observation how best to act 
upon them, and what are the tests of their due observance either 
by myself or others. 

But each man’s personal and individual experience is far too 
narrow and limited, especially in the earlier periods of life, to 
furnish adequate guidance for all exigencies that may arise, or.a 
sufficient foundation for all the knowledge that he craves. It 
needs to be largely supplemented by other men’s experience, 
whether these are our contemporaries or the members of 
former generations. Hence the peculiarly human endowment 
of language, as the indispensable means for the advancement of 
knowledge and the improvement of life, through the cumulation 
of the experience of the race. The lower animals have no need 
of communicating with each other, because they have no useful 
lessons to teach; as no one of them can put to any use the little 
store of his own experience, he would gain nothing by increas- 
ing this store through what might be added to it by his fellows. 
They cannot accumulate or transmit knowledge, because they 
are originally incapable of profiting by their own experience, and 
therefore they have nothing to impart to others. As already re- 
marked, they do not talk because they have nothing to say. 

We can now see a reason for the wonderful fact, to which I 
have already adverted—that, at least in the organic living world, 
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nature takes good care never to exactly repeat herself. She 
never, even by accident, makes any one living thing indis- 
tinguishably like another. It is not that she is incapable of 
producing perfect uniformity in her work; for she does produce 
it in the inorganic world, where uniformity is the rule and any 
departure from it is the exception. The specific gravity of any 
elementary substance, the proportions in which such substances 
are chemically united into compounds, the definite forms into 
which they crystallize, the modes of action or affinities of differ- 
ent reagents, and many other instances of nature’s work in this 
province, are precisely similar to each other; they do not vary 
even by a hair’s breadth. Far otherwise is it in the world of 
living organisms, where variety is the rule and uniformity is the 
exception; nay, it is not even the exception, for not one such 
exception—that is, no case of two indiscernibles—can be pro- 
duced. So far as I know, Leibnitz is the only philosopher of 
modern times who has noticed and duly emphasized this won- 
derful fact; for the statement of it is one of the three funda- 
mental axioms on which his whole system is founded. Hecalls 
this axiom “ the sameness of indiscernibles,” which he interprets, 
in a somewhat paradoxical manner, to have just this meaning: 
that no two things can so resemble each other as to be indis- 
cernible; for if they were, they would no longer be wo things, 
but one and the same. The illustration that he employed while 
discussing the subject in the presence of the Princess Caroline, 
as they were walking in a garden together, was that no two 
leaves precisely alike could be found on any bush. Another 
gentleman who was present took up the challenge, but after a 
long search, was obliged to confess that the statement of Leibnitz 
was probably correct. A better illustration, as it seems to me, 
might be taken from the human face. Here, all the differences 
are crowded together within narrow compass, say within the 
limits of six by eight inches, and all the main features— 
brow, nose, eyes, cheeks, mouth, and chin—are constructed es- 
sentially on the same general pattern.. But what a marvellous 
wealth of difference underlies all this uniformity! Among the 
many millions of human faces that people this earth no two can 
be found so nearly alike but that they are easily distinguishable ° 
at a glance. Once in a great while, indeed, a case of disputed 
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identity comes before our tribunals of justice; but if there is no 
better ground of dispute than there was concerning the Tich- 
borne claimant, tho the genuine Sir Roger had not been seen 
for over thirty years, the jury would very quickly come to a ver- 
dict. Those who failed to see that Orton was not Tichborne 
. had marvellously short memories. 

How the followers of Tyndall and Huxley are able to recon- 
cile this measureless variety in nature with their theory, that 
all living things are turned out by machinery on purely me- 
chanical principles, is more than one can easily imagine. They 
hold even that thought, that wonderful psychical process which 
generated the poetry of Milton and the science of Newton, is 
only the necessary mechanical result of the molecular changes 
of protoplasm. As the stimulus of an electric spark, they say, 
causes hydrogen and oxygen to unite into an equivalent weight 
of water, so the stimulus of preéxisting living protoplasm causes 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen to generate an equiva- 
lent weight of other living protoplasm. There is no other reason 
for attributing a new entity, vitality, to the protoplasm thus pro- 
duced, than for ascribing as a new entity, aguostty, to water. As 
it is by its mere chemical and physical structure that water ex- 
hibits its aqueous properties, it is also by its mere chemical and 
physical structure that protoplasm exhibits what are called its 
vital properties ; for instance, that it generates, inter alia, nerve 
substance or brain, and the brain thus formed generates its in- 
finite wealth of thought. In short, this theory reduces psy- 
chology to physiology, physiology to chemistry, and chemistry 
to the mechanical action of molecules upon each other; in 
other words, the whole series of intellectual and vital processes is 
accounted for as the continuous and uniform action of a self- 
generating machine. But if the brain thus becomes comparable 
to a large printing-office, that is worked by machinery through- 
out, then I insist that the types must perfectly resemble each 
other, because struck from the same matrix, and one printed 
sheet must be indistinguishably like every other which has been 
impressed on what the printers call the same “form.” But the 
fact is far otherwise. The types set up to furnish imprints of 
the human face divine never, even by accident, produce two im- 
pressions exactly alike. The thoughts printed on two brains at 
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the same time and under the same circumstances, or on the same 
brain at different times, are diversified and individualized be- 
yond all power of computation. Life and thought, as thus in- 
finitely varied, cannot be the results of machinery. 

Now I say that this measureless variety of tint and outline, 
with which nature individualizes all her living products, is the 
necessary means of enabling experience to do its appropriate 
work. Only because every living man and animal is what the 
Scotch call kenspeckle—i.e., easily recognized—can any one of 
us profit by the lessons of the past as a guide to the future. 
Thus only are we enabled to select appropriate means for 
definite purposes and ends. Thus only can we distinguish our 
friends from our enemies, him whom we may safely trust from 
him whom we must beware of, our food from our poison, my 
own child froma stranger to my blood, an explored country 
from a trackless waste. The whole fabric of civilized society 
may be said to depend upon the possibility of giving testimony 
on oath, that this particular man stole this particular horse. 
In other words, discrimination is necessary, and this, as we have 
seen, is the essential and distinctive element of human thought. 

But the question immediately arises, What substitute does 
the brute possess for this peculiar endowment ‘whereby the 
human mind is made capable of doing its necessary work, and 
thereby of providing for self-preservation and all the manifold ex- 
igencies of its life? Such a substitute there must be. Man is 
enabled to provide for his wants only because he can profit by 
his own experience and that of his fellows; while the brute, as 
we have seen, is not made one whit the wiser by any amount of 
experience, because it cannot properly distinguish one case from 
another, or discern the comparative faults and excellences of 
two of the same kind. How, then, can it preserve its life and 
perform its ordinary work? The answer to this question brings 
us at once to the heart of our subject, as it shows that the great- 
est difference between the human and the brute mind is not 
one of defect on the part of the latter, but rather of an excel- 
lence, since it is the exclusive possession of a faculty which so 
far transcends the power of human reason that, in its most 
common manifestations, it appears inscrutable, miraculous, and 
even divine. So far as the lower animals are guided by it—and 
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they are all more or less under its control and dependent upon 
it—their actions appear to us not as subhuman, but as super- 
human. Instinct is inspiration; even Kant says of it that ‘it 
is, the voice of God.” The only adequate definition of Instinct 
is that it does all the work of experience without any aid from 
experience, so that man can only wonder at, but cannot under- 
stand, its operations. 

It is a curious and instructive fact, that we have no one word 
in the English language to express what the French call c/air- 
voyance and the Germans Hellsehen; that is, the assumed power 
of knowing more than experience ever taught, or is even capa- 
ble of teaching. I say this is an instructive fact, because it 
indicates that practical and incredulous turn of the English 
mind, that large and roundabout common-sense, which recoils 
with aversion from all idle tales of seeing into the future with- 
out any aid from the past, or perceiving by immediate intuition 
what is obviously beyond the range of the senses, and generally 
of accomplishing any feat which transcends our ordinary human 
faculties. We have not the name, because we do not believe 
in the thing. The French, and especially the Germans, are 
more fond of the marvellous,and more prone to accept it on 
insufficient evidence. The Scotch give to the power in ques- 
tion the name of “second-sight.” The nearest approach that 
we can make to this meaning in English is our word “seer,” or 
prophet, denoting one who 


**can look into the seeds of time, 
And say which grain will grow and which will not.” 





a: It is the power attributed by the vulgar to witches, demoniacs, 
somnambulists, and magnetized persons, but which no educated 
and well-balanced mind is capable of believing that they actually 

y possess. 

Now I affirm that this very marvellous faculty of Hedlsehen 
or clairvoyance, which no sensible person believes for a moment 
that any human mind has ever manifested, at least for the last 
eighteen centuries, is unquestionably possessed in high perfec- 
tion by many, if not most, of the lower animals, under the name 
of Instinct, and even by those who are as low down in the scale 


as the fishes and the insects. I might take as a familiar instance 
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the often-cited case of a kind of wasp, which stores up food of 
a sort which it never uses for itself, for the future sustenance of 
its young, whom it is never to see, because its own life ends 
before theirs begins. This case is instructive, because such pre- 
vision, confessedly beyond the range of the animal’s individual 
experience, seems also to be inexplicable even by the aid of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ingenious supplemental theory of the 
accumulated effects of transmitted ancestral experience. But 
as the heroic imaginations of the evolutionists, which are not to 
be appalled by many difficulties so long as an opening can be 
forced through them by any suppositions however violent, do 
attempt to explain away such wonders by the combined influ- 
ence of heredity and natural selection—as Mr. Darwin does, for 
instance, in respect to the transmitted instincts of the working 
neuter bees—I will take another case of instinct, which is un- 
doubtedly independent both of individual and ancestral experi- 
ence. I refer to the marvellous power, which many animals 
unquestionably possess, of finding their way home or to their 
proper point of migration, unaided by their previous explora- 
tions. The stories seem to be well authenticated as to the pos- 
session of this remarkable instinct even by mammals, such as 
the dog, the cat, and the donkey, which have been carried away 
by sea for a great distance, and have then found their way home 
overland, unguided, by a route never before traversed by them 
or their progenitors. 

Migratory birds, including many who were hatched during 
the very season of their departure, wend their way twice a year 
through the trackless fields of air to far-distant regions with so 
much precision that one writer supposes them to possess an 
instinctive knowledge of the cardinal points of the compass. 
The carrier-pigeon, removed from London to Paris in a basket, 
so that it cannot observe the surroundings, and whose limited 
vision certainly cannot see the end of its journey from the be- 
ginning, even if the curvature of the earth were not in the way, 
immediately on being released flies straight and swiftly to its 
former home. But men living in a sparsely settled country, or 
in the neighborhood of vast forests, have lost their way and 
died of exposure and privation, tho distant only a few miles 
from their own doors. Bee-hunters in our western country are 
















































able to track the ordinary honey-bee to its distant hive, because 
its instinct teaches it to fly home in what is called “a bee-line;” 
that is, in one mathematically straight. Two of them are 
caught, and then separately released at points a few rods dis- 
tant from each other, their several lines of flight being accu- 
rately noted; where these two lines intersect, generally in a 
hollow tree at a distance of one or two miles, the hive is found. 
This precision of flight cannot be explained by the insect’s 
sharpness of vision, or by the elevation at which it flies; for 
the hive may be in a thick forest, so that the intervening trees 
hide it, if one is but a rod or two distant in any direction. 

It must be still easier, and more hopeless, to lose one’s way 
in the unexplored depths of ocean, than even in a vast forest or 
a trackless desert. Here are no furrows or water-marks, and 
no possibility of vision beyond an extremely limited distance ; 
all must be a vast expanse of blinding uniformity. Yet migra- 
tory fishes, like the salmon and the shad, after wandering 
through the ocean during the whole winter, return with unerr- 
ing precision, when the breeding season approaches, to the very 
rivers which they left months before. The recent success of 
pisciculturists in stocking with the ova of these fishes distant 
streams never before frequented by them supplies more proof, 
if more were needed, that no store of inherited experience can 
supply the needed road-marks and guidance. A familiar knowl- 
edge of the Tweed and the Shannon will not help the salmon 
fry to find its way at the antipodes, in the rivers of Austra- 
lia. The human navigator, tho aided with compass, sextant, 
chronometer, chart, nautical almanac, and other instruments 
and records of systematized experience, directs his voyage with 
difficulty over the ocean surface, tho his vision there extends 
for leagues in any direction. The salmon, guided only by in- 
stinct and with no aids beyond the organs of its own body, 
follows its course far below, through the dimly lighted depths 
of waters, with even greater security and precision. For it is 
a characteristic of instinct that it never hesitates, wavers, or 
doubts; and it makes no mistakes. Instantly, without stopping 
to think—for indeed it is incapable of thought—and however 
protracted and complex its task may be, it does just the right 
thing at just the right moment. 
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In fact, every undoubted case of instinct involves the exer- 
cise of this mysterious power of Hellsehen, or “ second-sight ;” 
for its nature is to make laborious provision for exigencies that 
are still in the ‘comparatively remote future, and of which the 
animal has had no experience whatever. The bird not yet a 
year old, how does it know that the cares of maternity are com- 
ing upon it, and must be met by the construction of a nest of 
which each species has its distinctive pattern? Properly speak- 
ing, of course, the animal does not see into the future, its vision 
being strictly limited to what is before it at the present moment. 
But its actions and endeavors are as wisely regulated as if it had 
far more than human foresight. Instinctive action is working 
for a purpose without any consciousness of that purpose. That 
purpose is an all-important one, either for the continuance of 
the animal’s own life or the propagation of its species. The 
long-continued and laborious work that is done for this pur- 
pose is usually distasteful for the moment, involving a consider- 
able sacrifice of the creature’s present ease and enjoyment. But 
urged by an impulse stronger than death, it lifts the self-imposed 
burden and bears it stoutly to the end, uncheered even by that 
which is the great solace of all human labor, the hope of future: 
happiness which is to reward the performance of duty. The 
action of instinct bears some resemblance to what man does 
under the influence of habit, his work having become a mere 
routine, which he performs without reflection and almost with- 
out consciousness. But habit is not instinct, for it is slowly 
generated and perfected by experience ; while instinct, perfect 
from the moment of the animal’s birth, is altogether independent 
of experience. 

Instinct is certainly given to the brutes as a substitute both 
for reason and for experience which supplies the materials on 
which human reason operates; and, in truth, we know that the 
two faculties exist in inverse ratio to each other. As at the bot- 
tom of the scale, in the lowest animal, there is certainly no 
trace of reason, so at the top, in man, there is no vestige of in- 
stinct. In the human being, it is true, we find natural and 
primitive emotions and appetites, which are often loosely called 
“instinctive.” But they do not deserve the name, for they dic- 
tate only the end to be pursued, but do not guide us, as instinct 
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would, in selecting the right means for its attainment. On the 
contrary, the stronger the feeling or desire, too frequently are 
we the more mistaken in our eager attempts to gratify it, which 
often defeat the very purpose we have in view. Instinct does 
not commit such blunders. I have already alluded to the fact, 
that the highest and most marvellous instincts are manifested 
far down in the scale, among ants, spiders, and bees, and are 
comparatively infrequent among the vertebrates. But even 
here birds show more numerous and more complex instincts 
than mammals, and fishes are guided more by what answers to 
inspiration than by habit. Hence, as Prof. Mivart remarks, the 
more instinctive a man’s actions are, the less are they rational, 
and vice versa ; and this amounts to a demonstration that reason 
has not, and by no possibility could have, been developed from 
instinct. ‘When two faculties tend to increase in inverse ratio, 
it becomes unquestionable that the difference between them is 
one of kind.” This is the case with respect to sensation and 
perception. Both Dr. Reid and Sir William Hamilton have 
noticed the fact that, as the sensation becomes intense—look- 
ing at the full blaze of the sun, for instance—the cognitive per- 
ception of shape, color, and other attributes diminishes; and 
conversely, as the perception becomes more distinct, the mere 
sensation fades out into indifference, and no longer gives 
either pain or pleasure. This is the case in reading a printed 
page, where the cognitive faculty comes into play almost ex- 
clusively, and the mere visual sensations of black figures on 
a white ground are hardly noticed; we are absorbed by the 
thought and disregard the symbols. We have here one in. 
stance of the opposition between mere feeling, which is a 
purely subjective state of mind, and the objective cognition of 
rock, tree, or water. In fact, perception proper is a rational 
process, which needs the aid of the understanding or thinking 
faculty in order to compare, discern, and judge, and cannot be 
completed without it. The brute merely stares at a novel ob- 
ject, and does not properly take it in or understand it. He has 
sensation from it, but no proper perception of it. But man, 
tho perhaps seeing the object for the first time, still in a cer- 
tain degree recognizes it, or knows it over again, saying, “ This 
is a tree, or a house.” Judgment, a purely intellectual act, of 
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which the brute is incapable, is involved in every act of percep- 
tion strictly so called. 

The instinct which guides the ant and the bee is really the 
same with the power or agency, call it what you may, which 
directs the physiological processes that paint the peacock’s tail 
with so complex and gorgeous a pattern, and arrays shells and 
flowers in their decorated holiday garb. Indeed, the process of 
development through which the whole organism is built up on a 
complex but definite plan, with its machinery of limbs, muscles, 
joints, and nerves, and its adornment of plumage, shell, and 
scales, is but half of the work necessary to be accomplished before 
the animal is fitted to play the part assigned to it in nature’s 
scheme, and thus to preserve its own life and continue its species. 
Together with the organs and other physical mearis of doing its 
work, it must have the knowledge and skill requisite for mak- 
ing the proper use of those means, and directing them towards 
the appropriate ends to be accomplished. The instinct and the 
organism in which it is lodged are thus necessarily related to 
each other as parts of one whole; any change in either of the 
two factors would incapacitate the animal for its task, if it were 
not accompanied by a corresponding change, nicely adapted to 
it, in the other. Thus, in the spider, the gland which secretes 
the viscid fluid, which is the raw material for constructing the 
web, must be correlated with the instinct for drawing out the 
threads and weaving them into the peculiar pattern of that web; 
and both these processes, again, must be nicely correlated to the 
general purpose in view, that of entrapping its prey. Webbed 
feet and plumage impervious to wet must be correlated with 
the instinct to take to the water and swim; as is clearly seen in 
the case of ducklings that have been hatched out by a hen, as in 
this case, the instinct cannot have been acquired by instruction, 
experience, or imitation. Many birds instinctively hide their 
nests both by building them in crevices and corners not exposed 
to open view, and by assimilating them to the color of the sur- 
rounding rock or foliage. In like manner, the agency, whatever 
it may be, which constructs the animal’s organism often pro- 
vides for its protection through concealment by similar means, 
as by assimilating the color of its skin or plumage to that of its 
surroundings, or by mimicry of forms of a different nature ; for 
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instance, by imitating the color and external structure of a dead 
leaf. Even man has an involuntary and almost unconscious im- 
pulse to imitate actions in which he is much interested, as when 
we cough or yawn by contagion, or writhe and twist our bodies 
in sympathy with the rope-dancer whom we are gazing at. 
Reasoning from analogy, then, we may well conclude that it 
is an imitative impulse, tho a wholly unconscious one, which 
gradually assimilates the insect’s color and external form to a 
dead leaf, or some other shape seemingly so fantastic that it ap- 
pears like a purposeless freak of nature. But then we must also 
admit that the ordinary process of building up the animal’s 
whole body in the normal way, after the common type of its 
species, is throughout the animal’s own act, tho a blind and 
unconscious one, performed under the guidance of a higher 
power. It is not the brain which generates the instinct, but it 
is the instinct which constructs the brain, as well as every other 
portion of the organism. 
FRANCIS BOWEN. 
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THE REFORM OF WOMEN’S EDUCATION IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


HE last half-century—perhaps the most. progressive that 

the world has ever seen—has not only. been distinguished 
by a rapid and extraordinary series of discoveries in science and 
by the enlargement of men’s minds in many directions of philo- 
sophic thought, but has also brought about certain revolutions - 
of social ideas, and that, too, in old and conservative countries, 
such as Great Britain. Among these bloodless revolutions may 
be reckoned a change of idea, which, if not yet universally adopt- 
ed, is in a fair way of becoming so, asto the kind of education 
to be given to young women of the middle and upper classes of 
society. 

In regard to this matter a movement has been going on for 
some time, with marked results, and it may be not unaccept- 
able to American readers if we summarize the changes which 
are being introduced in Great Britain, and at the same time 
offer some remarks or conjectures as to the ulterior results 
to which they may lead. Till recently there was no attempt 
to give girls any “secondary education” at all, in the proper 
sense of the term. ‘Secondary education” of course means edu- 
cation which, rising above primary instruction, is still prepara- 
tory to something further—which prepares the mind for the 
higher or university education. Now, we may safely say that, 
as a general rule, this kind of secondary or preparatory culture 
has in the past almost entirely been denied to girls. America 
doubtless took the start of England in these things; but 
looking either to the best home education for girls in Eng- 
land or to the highest “finishing schools” thirty years ago, 
what we find provided is, not secondary education, but pri- 
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mary instruction overlaid with accomplishments. Primary in- 
struction, however, is in itself no education, it is only a means 
to the subsequent attainment of education; and accomplish- 
ments are no education for the mind, they are like the “three 
R’s,” mere fahigkeiten, as the Germans call it, mere capacities of 
doing something with the hands or the voice, useful or elegant 
tricks which are acquired without development or training of 
the mind. And if all this be in the main true, then the old- 
fashioned course of female teaching must be said to have 
launched women uneducated into the world. It left them to 
pick up intellectual education for themselves, as they best could, 
out of life itself. 

All this time there existed the strongest contrast between the 
schools for boys and those for girls, in respect both of aim and 
method. The English grammar schools for boys for a long 
period aimed almost exclusively at thoroughness of grounding 
in the classical languages. They comparatively ignored every- 
thing else, and the reproach against them was that they spent 
too much time in digging the foundations. They taught as if 
boys were going to live to the age of Methuselah, and were going 
to spend their first hundred years at least at school or college. 

With girls throughout Great Britain the exactly opposite 
plan was adopted. Having learned to read and write, they were 
taught French as an accomplishment, not as a study, and the 
result, in most cases, was that, with very little cultivation of the 
mind, they acquired a sort of courier’s facility of using this and 
perhaps other modern languages. Not only language, but also 
art and science, were turned into accomplishments. . Music was 
made mechanical, and was taught rather to the fingers than to 
the mind. Drawing became a trick of copying other people’s 
copies of nature. Science was robbed of all that was scientific, 
and was handed over in the shape of a collection of facts, to be 
acquired by the memory. Thus, girls’ education, while covering 
a much wider field than that attempted in boys’ schools, and 
aiming at a much more immediate and practical preparation for 
life, unfortunately eliminated all that is really intellectual out of 
teaching, and thus debilitated the mind of the pupil, whom it 
often turned out greatly incapacitated for further acquisitions 
of knowledge. The boy, on the other hand, if he had really 
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worked hard at his Latin and Greek, and especially if he had had 
the good fortune to be taught some mathematics besides, com- 
menced life exceedingly ignorant of many subjects which it was 
desirable for him to know, and yet he was regarded as a cultivated 
man, and was found to possess a faculty of acquiring afterwards 
almost any subject to which he might have the energy to apply 
himself. These were two extreme systems, and doubtless each 
required to borrow something of the other. But we are not 
concerned at present with the improvement of boys’ schools ; 
the question before us is, What reforms were required in the old- 
fashioned (and indeed not yet superseded) English girls’ school 
of thirty years ago? 

Among such reforms any addition to the hours of school- 
work was certainly not included. On the contrary, what was 
imperatively called for was less work well directed. It is really 
saddening to think of the immense waste of time and labor, the 
dreary hours, the incessant joyless treadmill, which characterized 
the girls’ school of the past. Most of us know instances of 
ladies whose health has been impaired by the penal servitude of 
their school-days, with the result that all the time they learnt 
hardly anything, and the only wonder about them is that after 
all they have turned out as well asthey have done. Conscientious 
incompetence on the part of the teachers led to a perpetual 
violation in girls’ schools of the laws of mental progress. Who 
does not see on reflection that we learn best when there is a 
certain joy attending the act of learning, and that this feeling 
of joy, this thrill of interest, this pulsation of the inner life, it 
should be the object of the educator to inspire orevoke? But 
if there should be joy attendant upon the act°of acquiring 
knowledge, this must be no mere passive pleasure; the mind 
requires at the same time to be roused to energy and effort. 
Thus there is another law of mental progress which has been 
well expressed, as follows: ‘The development of an organism 
proceeds from its activities rather than from its passivities,” and 
that, if this be applied to the mind, it follows that “the first 
condition of mental development is that the mind should be 
creative rather than acquisitive,” and that “no amount of erudi- 
tion or acquisition of any kind can absolve the mind from the 
necessity of creating, if it would grow.” 
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These two laws—the law of Joy and the law of Energy—are 
obviously laws of life. They presuppose that the mind is a 
living organism, capable of expansion by its own activities and 
its own growth from within, capable of being repressed and 
stunted by habits of passivity and inaction. Whereas in the 
girls’ schools the mind is looked upon as if it were an inanimate 
empty receptacle, into which as many articles as possible were 
to be crowded, in the hope that they would come out when 
wanted. In comparison with this procedure the much-abused 
Latin verses of boys’ schools have something to be said for them. 
They, at all events, put the mind into a creative attitude; they 
teach method and taste, and many things besides. Of course 
this might be done in other ways, but many men, when they 
look back on their school-days, may feel thankful that they were 
made to spenda great deal of time in making Latin verses, 
instead of spending the same amount of time in acquiring the 
“useful information” so much prized in ladies’ schools. In girls’ 
schools, for the most part, there has been an idolatry of facts, 
dates, names, and the like—these being looked upon as safe and 
useful acquisitions, a sort of portable property which would at 
some time surely become of service. The acquirement of these 
has been made a substitute for mental exercise and training. 
What one asks for fromEducation is, “Give me myself; give me 
myself awakened, strengthened, made generally available.” But 
the old-fashioned girls’ school says, “ No, I will not give you 
yourself; that might be imprudent. I will give you lists of 
kings, rows of dates, botanical orders, plenty of hard names; in 
short, an extensive répertoire of words.” But there is another 
peculiarity : what the old-fashioned girls’ school idoiizes is dead 
facts. If facts have any life in them, the girls’ school takes it 
out. History and geography are of course full of facts, and 
very vivid facts too, if looked at in a natural way. Naturally 
treated, these studies cannot be otherwise than fascinating to 
the youthful imagination. Geography is a series of pictures. 
History (in its elementary form) is a succession of romantic tales. 
Experience shows that even very young children take pleasure in 
a map when you show it to them and talk about it, and chil- 
dren of all ages listen with interest to the narratives of history 
when told to them in a conversational manner free from the dry 
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formality of books. A teacher conversing toa class about a map 
exhibited before them may mingle history with geography to 
the advantage of both, or may dilate upon the physical aspects 
of nature, and in a hundred ways may awaken an interest. 
To awaken an interest ought to be the real object of school- 
teaching; and to this end the teacher himself should acquire 
beforehand an interest in what the pupils have to learn. The 
girls’ school method of dealing with history and geography is 
the reverse of this, and is really deplorable. Instead of begin- 
ning with a map and a lively conversation, the old-fashioned 
teacher requests the unfortunate pupil to “ prepare” (that is, to 
learn by heart) one or two pages of some dry manuai, containing 
a list of the Chinese rivers or of the Merovingian kings, or, in 
short, matters no doubt interesting in themselves but with which 
the pupil feels as yet no possible concern, and which therefore 
appear like mere hateful abstractions. What is learnt in this 
way can hardly be retained in the mind, and the time spent in 
this sort of study is to a great extent time wasted, being 
spent in a violation of what we have ventured to call the law 
of Joy—namely, that the mind can only profitably take in 
and assimilate those things which it seizes upon with pleasure. 

The opinion has been expressed that “the thing which is 
wanting in women’s education is not the acquaintance with any 
fact, but accurate and scientific habits of thought, and the 
courage to think that true which appears to be unlikely. And 
for supplying this want there is a special advantage in geometry, 
in that it does not require study of a physically laborious kind, 
but rather that rapid intuition which women certainly possess ; 
so that it is fit to become a scientific pursuit for them.” Fully 
admitting the probable truth of this remark, we would only 
point out that the writer of it confines his attention to the pro- 
duction of a scientific intellect. But there are many women, 
just as there are many men, who seem not born to have a 
scientific intellect ; and indeed there are other kinds of intellect, 
besides the scientific, which have great value in the world. What 
the reformer in these matters would naturally plead for is that 
education should develop a woman’s capacities whatever they 
may be, whether scientific, or literary, or artistic, or practical in 
the highest sense. Whereas the old-fashioned girls’ school 
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system seemed calculated rather to impede than to assist any 
development of this kind. 

One of the earliest reforms was the establishment of Queen’s 
College, London, the idea of which was that it was to be for 
young women, what King’s College was for young men, namely, 
a high-class secondary school with a university department. 

For the first time the course of study for girls was made as 
far as possible the same as that for boys. This idea could not 
be carried out completely all at once. But now it has been so; 
and Queen’s College, now numbering 400 students, makes the 
very difficult examinations for matriculation and degrees in the 
London University the goal at which its pupils are to aim. 
The foundation of this college, which obtained a royal charter 
in 1853, was the first important victory of the woman’s cause 
in England, and it has led to subsequent advances which have 
succeeded each other with remarkable rapidity. 

The first steps of the movement were the most difficult, and 
of course there was abundance of prejudice and theoretical op- 
position to be encountered. The purport of the great “ button 
and slipper argument”’ of that period may be presumed to have 
been that, if a woman were once permitted to know Greek 
plays or astronomy, or in short to nibble at any side of the 
apple of knowledge, there would be an end to her sewing on but- 
tons or working slippers. The conclusion was indeed terrific. 
But the argument itself was, to say the least, uncomplimentary 
to the women brought up under that very system which the ar- 
gument was used to support and conserve. For it implied that 
the best women of the unreformed period of education were per- 
fect and adorable wives only because none of them had “a soul 
above buttons,” only because they had no interest in anything ~ 
more intellectual than the most petty domestic details. The 
argument then was an insult to the past. It ignored those 
cases (with some of which many of us are happily familiar) of 
women with the finest mind, not well educated, but with a 
genial interest in literature and art, and in the results, if not in 
the methods, of philosophy and science, whose chief character- 
istic yet seems to be a noble altruism, and the welfare of others 
their primary object. 

It is to be feared that neither frivolity nor ignorance is a 
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good safeguard against selfishness, whatever other advantages 
those qualities may have. It is all a matter of character, and it 
seems a strange thing to suppose that a knowledge of things 
lovely and of good report shoyld have a tendency to deteriorate 
the character. The same thing may be said about the idea 
that high education will turn out nothing but “ blue-stockings.” 
A recent writer has well remarked that it is not the learning 
which gives a “blue” tint to the character, it is the character 
which gives a tint to the learning. On the whole, however, the 
obscurantist arguments have been pretty well lived down in 
England and the opponents of educational reform for women 
have become greatly silenced. 

Subsequently to the establishment of Queen’s College, Lon- 
don, four great steps may be signalized in the forward march of 
the movement. The first of these was the opening of the Cam- 
bridge University Local Examinations to women in 1865. The 
second step was the foundation of Girton College, which practi- 
cally may be looked upon as a permanent university for women; 
and the idea of which is that it shall run exactly parallel with 
the neighboring University of Cambridge, with exactly the same 
studies conducted under the guidance of tutors and professors 
from Cambridge, and with identically the same examinations as 
those held for the Triposes in classics and mathematics, to test 
the proficiency of the lady students. 

Next there came the establishment of the “ National Union 
for the Improvement of Women’s Education.” This society, 
which enrols among its members many distinguished names, per- 
forms in the first place the general function of stirring up an inter- 
est in the subject, which it does by means of a monthly magazine. 
And besides this it has made a special contribution to the cause 
by sending out an offshoot in the shape of a company (limited) 
for the formation of higher-class proprietary day-schools for girls. 
By the action of this company fifteen such schools have been es- 
tablished in different large towns of England. Commercially the 
company has been a success, asit pays a dividend of 5 per cent on 
its shares, and educationally it has done good service by pointing 
out a great want and showing how it may be supplied. Al- 
ready the example is being followed, and schools in imitation of 
the company’s school are being set up elsewhere. The fourth 
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great step was the opening of the degrees of the London Uni- 
versity to women, on the same terms as to men. 

Thus in the battle for a thorough and suitable education 
for women, certain principles have forced their way which seem 
likely to maintain their position and to gain ground until they 
are universally recognized. They are: first, that the secondary 
education of girls should be made a reality—in other words, 
that it should be assimilated to that of boys; second, that the 
education of women should not necessarily be cut short at the 
age of eighteen—in other words, that something like a univer- 
sity education should be provided for women. 

The University Local Examinations will improve the schools, 
and they will also be of great service in providing a goal for 
the home-education of girls. It is already evident that they 
are highly appreciated in this respect. Without laying too 
much stress on the certificate obtainable in these examinations 
—which, after all, only testifies toa moderate amount of attain- 
ments—parents must be glad to have a means of knowing that 
there is some result, at all events, for the money they have 
spent on the home-education of their daughters; governesses 
must be glad to have a testimonial to the reality and success of 
their instructions; but, above all, it is the greatest boon to 
home-bred young ladies to have something definite to work for, 
and to have a little innocent excitement introduced into the 
monotony of school-room hours. The examination system is 
often decried from an elevated point of view, as interfering with 
the disinterested pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. But 
experience shows that this disinterested pursuit is rare, and that 
ordinary human nature requires a spur. 

In the lists of the successful candidates there is appended to 
their names a mention of the place or manner in which each has 
been instructed. On looking at this record one sees many can- 
didates (and those by no means the least successful) entered as 
“‘corresponding students of (such and such) classes.” This 
points to another new feature of our times—education by means 
of correspondence. It was a very good idea that persons living 
at a distance from schools, universities, and teachers might yet 
by correspondence obtain the means of improvement and culti- 
vation. This idea has been well worked out in several places, 
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and especially so in Edinburgh, where a central committee of 
ladies receives the names and fees of those who, living at a dis- 
tance, wish to become “ corresponding students” in preparation 
for the University Local Examinations. By this committee 
qualified masters are employed, who weekly send out to the cor- 
responding students papers of questions, and who return the 
answers revised and annotated with critical remarks and advice 
to the student as to her course of study. Here, again, we have 
the advantage of an external stimulus. Southey used to say 
that a breakfast-table did not seem complete unless there was a 
proof-sheet lying upon it, and one can fancy something of the 
kind being felt in many a far-off country-house or secluded 
manse, where the most interesting morning of the week is that 
on which the revision of the daughter’s work comes back by the 
post and lies upon the table. 

We have spoken hitherto only of the new appliances 
for the secondary education of girls in Great Britain. But 
there have of late arisen many colleges and institutions. 
in which young women may obtain a university education, 
The most thorough-going, perhaps, is that of Girton, in 
which the ladies reside and receive exactly the same educa- 
tion, and are subjected to exactly the same examinations, 
as the candidates for honors in the neighboring University of 
Cambridge. As a matter of fact, we believe that no Girton 
lady student has achieved first-class honors, but several have 
reached the standard of men who come out second class in 
the very arduous examinations in Latin and Greek or mathe- 
matics. A different and milder species of institution, with sim- 
ilar objects in view, is the “ Edinburgh Association for the Uni- 
versity Education of Women,” under whose auspices the profes- 
sors of the university, in their leisure hours, give courses of lec- 
tures to women, in a building provided for the purpose, on all 
the subjects belonging to the Arts Faculty, and on some sub- 
jects of science and theology besides. The Edinburgh Univer- 
sity then grants certificates, with or without honors, to women 
who, having previously passed the Local Examination (certify- 
ing to their sound secondary culture), pass in the subjects of 
any three courses of lectures. This system allows a free 
choice of subjects to young ladies. 
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There are some advanced and pushing supporters of the 
woman’s cause who are by no means satisfied with the arrange- 
ments hitherto made in Great Britain for the university educa- 
tion of women. They are dissatisfied simply on the ground 
that separate establishments have been created, instead of the 
already existing male universities being thrown open and mixed 
classes set up within them of young men and young women to- 
gether. Things will never be well in the opinion of these theo- 
rists till all the classes in the time-honored universities of the 
country are open without distinction to men and women alike. 
These people, however, seem to advocate mixed classes for the 
sake of mixed classes, or, at all events, for the sake of the vic- 
tory which, by their establishment, would be gained over the 
prudish opponents of such innovations. For it is not pretended 
that in the separate colleges or classes instituted for them 
women get inferior instruction; nor, on the other hand, is it 
clear what advantage to women there would be in allowing them 
to qualify for the inappropriate degrees of bachelor of arts and 
master of arts. 

The Government of Canton Zurich took just the opposite 
view when appealed to some years ago to admit women to uni- 
versity teaching. They replied that if they could have afforded 
it they would have provided separate classes for them ; but that, 
as this would be too expensive, they would allow any young 
women who liked, to attend the university classes and get on 
there as best they could. This, one would have thought, is the 
true philosophy of the matter; for while it would seem better 
and more natural that young men and young women should be 
kept separate during their university studies, still, if it were 
found impossible to institute separate classes for women, then as 
a pis aller, we might concede that the universities should ‘be 
opened to women. In Germany the system of mere dictation 
and note-taking is prevalent as a means of university teaching, 
but in Great Britain we expect a constant calling upon the 
students and putting them through their facings, with a lively 
rivalry among them for distinction in this process. And the 
question is how such a system could be carried on in a mixed 
assembly of lads and lasses from eighteen to two-and-twenty 
years of age without a rude effacement of feelings which are 
23 
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the delicate bloom of civilization. In a word, were such mixed 
assemblies, keenly bent on the business and rivalry of education, 
made universal, would not woman lose her prestige and become 
common in the eyes of men? This is a question to be answered 
by experience, and America has already a considerable fund of 
experience with regard to it. In Scotland it seems to be pretty 
clearly established that mixed secondary schools for boys and 
girls are a mistake, and that in a mixed secondary school you 
will never find either a first-rate girls’ school or a first-rate boys’ 
school. A mixed system does well enough in a primary school 
for young children; in a secondary school it begins to be highly 
disadvantageous; for young persons of university age it would 
seem to us to be only suitable among those societies of angels 
where, as poor Mignon said, “Sie fragen nicht nach Mann nie 
Weib.” This opinion and belief, however, may, after all, be mere 
superstition and prejudice. Whether it is so or not time and ex- 
perience will settle. In England an experiment in the matter has 
lately been begun by the throwing open to women of some of the 
arts classes in University College, London. As yet it is said that 
no inconvenience has been found to result, but a far longer trial 
and an intimate knowledge of the circumstances are requisite be- 
fore one can accept such an experiment and allow it to influence 
one’s judgment. Inthe mean time, wherever separate classes 
are practicable, those who look at the question merely from an 
educational point of view will probably desire that they should 
be adhered to, and that ultimately they should be developed 
into separate universities for women with their own proper en. 
dowments and encouragements for study. One would have 
thought that it was grounded in the nature of things that some- 
what different methods of instruction and a somewhat different 
curriculum from those in vogue in male universities would be 
suitable for women. If so, it would surely be an educational 
mistake to apply to both sexes the Procrustean necessity of a 
uniform system. At first in England there was an excuse for 
founding Girton College on precisely the same lines as the 
University of Cambridge; for it was said that otherwise there 
would be no guarantee that young women could really do solid 
work and pass searching examinations. But this point has been 
now amply established, and therefore there is no longer any 
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necessity, merely for the sake of repelling a suspicion, to main- 
tain an identity of method. The Women’s University of the 
future is free to receive its own distinctive development. 

But the enthusiasts and agitators are by no means content to 
take a merely educational point of view; what they aim at is 
nothing short of what they would call the complete emancipa- 
tion of woman, both legally and socially. They would give, or 
restore, to women all the privileges and functions of men; and 
they seem to consider that this could be done without taking 
from women any of the privileges and functions which are at 
present peculiar to them. We have spoken of the last half cen- 
tury as being characterized by an extraordinarily rapid progres- 
sion of thought. Perhaps out of all history the period which 
came nearest to it in this respect was the half-century at Athens, 
at the end of the fifth and beginning of the fourth century B.c., 
which culminated in the production of Plato’s “ Republic.” To 
that immortal work advanced thinkers of the present day may 
feel inclined to appeal as exhibiting the view at which Plato 
had arrived—that the whole relations between the sexes should 
be remodelled, and that women should be trained up exactly in 
the same way as men and admitted to a share in the administra- 
tion and government of the state. Those, however, who hail 
Plato as “a Daniel come to judgment” on the woman’s ques- 
tion must be reminded that his scheme for the state has to be 
taken as a whole, and that, as a necessary condition for the 
opening of political functions to women, it required what may 
almost be called a nihilistic basis. It called for the abolition of 
private property, of marriage, of the family; and it placed the 
right of infanticide in the hands of the state. These con- 
ditions having been laid down, it proposed that women should 
join with men in the pursuit not only of arts, but also of arms, 
and, when capable of it, end their career on the board of philo 
sophic rulers and guardians of the republic. 

Plato starts from an almost Oriental undervaluing of the 
female character, and he argues in favor of common employ- 
ments for men and women from the analogy of horses and dogs, 
creatures in whom there is clearly not the same differentiation of 
sex as has been developed in the human race. Above all, he 
wrote as he did from an inability to anticipate that idea of the 
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true grace and glory of womanhood which has been evolved, 
under the influences of the Gospel, out of the historic experi- 
ences of mankind. Plato’s aim, in theory at all events, was to 
convert the state into a philosophical and ascetic brotherhood, 
and for this purpose to destroy individualism, abolish all family 
ties and affections, and eliminate the feminine element from the 
world. It is a question whether those who at the present day 
strenuously advocate the admission of women to the suffrage and 
other political functions, are not unconsciously working for that 
which Plato’s theory deliberately aimed at—the destruction of 
the feminine element in society. The woman’s rights people of 
course will not admit that such is the natural result, or the tend- 
ency, of their efforts. 

The question of opening the learned professions to women 
stands upon quite different ground from that of admitting them 
to political functions in the state, for the enfranchisement of 
women is a step which would have to be taken all at once; and 
if that step were taken at the present day it would certainly be 
a tremendous “leap in the dark,” whereas the admission of 
women tothe professions would be a very gradual process, work- 
ing itself out under the laws of supply and demand. Some 
professions are obviously more suitable than others to women, 
as, for instance, certain branches of the medical profession. 
Women are often, so to speak, very good “men of business,” 
and sometimes very fair speakers; it would remain to be seen if 
any of them, after being duly trained for the practice of the 
law, could inspire sufficient confidence to induce peoplé to trust 
them with the conduct of matters on which the possession and 
security of property would depend. For the present there ap- 
pears to be no prospect of such an experiment being tried in 
Great Britain. With regard to the Christian ministry, there has 
been no proposal, as yet, to open it to women. In some respects 
this might seem surprising, because it is generally considered that 
women are eminently endowed with religious and moral feelings, 
and that they are peculiarly fitted for the ministrations of charity 
and the divine work of consolation. Probably delicacy, and 
perhaps even policy, may have restrained the advocates of 
the woman’s cause from venturing upon sacred ground, where 
they might have found the churches banded against them. To 
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take a more secular point of view, the position of a parish or 
congregational minister is one of conspicuous authority, and a 
considerable alteration in the old-established relation between the 
sexes must take place before it can seem natural to push forward 
a woman into such a position. The Evolutionists of the present 
day inculcate the idea that nothing is fixed, but that all qualities 
and relations are made what they are by habits in the course of 
time, and may accordingly be changed by the same process. 
We learn from them, indeed, that long spaces of time are re- 
quired for radical changes, and in Great Britain we feel confi- 
dent that the relation hitherto existing between the sexes will 
not be suddenly revolutionized, tho many reasonable changes 
may be gradually introduced in a natural way and under the 
guidance of good sense. 

A witty bishop once said, in reference to the old state of 
things, “Our girls are, no doubt, very badly educated, but our 
boys will not find it out.” This saying merrily indicates the 
truth that that which is most charming and lovable in woman, 
as well as that which is highest and greatest, is something inde- 
pendent of accurate scholastic or scientific training. Nor do we 
suppose that improved educational systems will give us in the 
female sex anything more admirable than the noble women 
who in all ages have adorned society, and whose names, in the 
great majority of cases, have never been known to history or to 
fame at all. But as we do our best to improve boys’ schools, 
without any hope that by so doing we shall produce minds to 
eclipse Aristotle and Newton, so we may well aim at reforming, 
and to some extent at remodelling, the education of women, 
tho we distinctly disavow any intention to supersede the 
feminine ideal of the past. Women will not, through im- 
proved education, become individually superior to the noblest 
women who have yet lived, and whose school has been life and 
its vicissitudes; and again, it is not the tendency of careful 
education to multiply geniuses—the “George Eliots” of the 
future will hardly be proportionately more numerous. But on 
the other hand, women will not be unsexed by education; they 
will retain, unless society loses its good sense, those feminine 
characteristics which are really above price in this world ; and 
at the same time, by having greater advantages of intellectual 
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culture afforded to them, the general level of the sex may be 
raised, and women may individually gain something both in 
happiness for themselves and in the power of being useful to 
their fellow-creatures. 

By all means let women have the best possible education. 
The result in the long-run can only be good. What “the best 
possible education” is may not as yet be absolutely determined, 
but perhaps we may take it for granted that it isto be an education 
having as its base and centre the same difficult subjects as those 
taught to boys, and with the same training or something analo- 
gous to it. Let women in their early youth study the great 
writers of the world, carefully, reverentially, and with scholarlike 
accuracy. Let them imbue their minds with noble thoughts 
clothed in the most perfect literary form, remembering always 
that zon multa sed multum is the rule for education. This will 
be a good preparation for life and the best prophylactic against 
all that is frivolous and vulgar. Such acourse will give strength, 
and will lead to yet further results. In the first place, the 
governesses of the future, if thus trained, will be far more com- 
petent for their task. Thus there will be a general benefit to 
the rising generation. Again, the added strength of fibre and 
independence of mind may open the way to many bread-win- 
ning opportunities for members of the female sex, in straitened 
circumstances, which will be an inestimable blessing to them. 
To those classes of women who are raised above the necessities 
of work, culture will afford an antidote against the worst enemy 
which they have to contend with through life—if they have 
not families to manage—nameliy, exnut, or the sense of having 
nothing to do. Woman is born for sympathy, and without it 
must wither. But the spread of culture produces sympathy in 
intellectual interests. And thus the reform in women’s educa- 
tion seems calculated to multiply and increase that sympathetic 
intellectual life in society which is one cf the best blessings re- 
sulting from civilization. 


ALEXANDER GRANT. 
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THE NEWEST ATHEISM. 


T not unfrequently happens that in a large family of active- 
minded children there is one who is conspicuous for energy 
of thought and a certain habit of direct and outspoken utter- 
ance, conjoined with a maive unconsciousness and simplicity, 
which make him at once the terrorand the delight of the house- 
hold. He speaks out the family secrets with a charming and 
yet fearful openness of manner and bluntness of phraseology. 
He repeats with a perilous truthfulness the free remarks about 
the neighbors which are proper only to the family circle, and 
then only when young ears and prattling tongues are supposed 
to be absent. He applies to the conduct of casual visitors the 
axiomatic principles of a wise father or prudent mother with 
a fearful directness if not precipitancy of logic—with such utter 
heedlessness of place and time and age and sex as confounds 
the oracle from which the wisdom originally proceeded, and 
makes it resolve with inward groanings ever afterwards to be 
dumb. : 

The child may be gifted even to an almost preternatural 
degree. He may be fearfully clever. He may be acute and 
logical, plainspoken and witty, ardent and fearless, noble and 
brilliant ; but for all that, rather because of these very pre- 
ternatural gifts and this preternatural boldness, he is the enfant 
terrible of the household and the neighborhood. 

The very select family of those who call themselves the 
Scientists of the present generation are of necessity very ac- 
tive and bright-minded. The members of this large house- 
hold are constantly stimulating one another by their brilliant 
hypotheses and their daring adventures in the field of experi- 
ment and conjecture. They wax earnest in their manifold dis- 
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cussions, whether they agree or disagree. They are often—we 
had almost said always—subtle and acute, eloquent and bold in 
their expositions of favorite theories or their lofty flights of 
imaginative romancing. Scientific papers and debates and har- 
angues are usually especially spirited and spirit-stirring. It is 
not surprising that in certain branches of this now very numer- 
ous and variously assorted family, especially those branches 
which delight to think of themselves as advancing to the very 
front rank of speculative daring, there should be more than 
one enfant terrible who distinguishes himself by exploits of 
speculation and daringness of utterance which astonish even 
the boldest of his compeers. Such a thinker and expounder 
was the late Professor William K. Clifford, whose somewhat 
extraordinary career and more extraordinary utterances are for 
many reasons worthy of careful consideration. Among these 
reasons the most important is not that he seemed to delight in 
paradoxes of thought and speech, but that his atheistic logic 
possessed him like an evil demon, shooting him along arrowy 
rapids and plunging him down abysses of denial into which most 
men shudder even to look. This daring and perilous logic was 
not so much his as it was the logic of his school. It was no 
narrow and personal idiosyncrasy, the result of temper and 
training. It was the consistent and outspoken reasoning of the 
atheistic materialism of the times which so many now call 
Philosophy, and of those specialized doctrines of nature and 
of man which are claimed to be alone worthy to be called Scien- 
tific. Were the principles announced in these lectures pecu- 
liar to Professor Clifford, they might be regarded as the products 
of an unusually intense and therefore a narrow personality. 
But they are ¢he axioms of a large and ambitious and positive 
school of thinkers who differ from him only in that they can- 
not state them so forcibly or dare not state them so boldly as 
he has done. Were the reasoning an individual peculiarity of a 
singularly subtle and therefore an over-refined logician, it might 
be dismissed as the product of an intellect misled by the tenu- 
ity of its own deductions; but when it is discovered to be in 
‘no respect peculiar except as it is disencumbered of many super- 
fluous and entangling lines of ratiocination, it is well fitted not 
only to attract our attention but to awaken the inquiry, If this 
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logic is so merciless, how can any escape being impaled upon its 
polished but cruel spikes? Were the conclusions only the daring 
and isolated bravados of a bold and paradoxical declaimer, or 
the extravagant flights of a fervid romancer, they might receive 
our astonishment, or our admiration, or our ridicule; but when 
they are regarded as the necessary consequents of a well-rea- 
soned and coherent system held in common with the writer 
by hundreds or thousands of sober thinkers, and differing from 
them only in vigor and clearness and eloquence and daring, 
they are fitted not only to arrest the attention, but to hold it 
with earnest and steady gaze until the question is asked and 
answered: Are the premises sound from which these conclu- 
sions are deduced, or do the conclusions, so offensive and shock- 
ing as they are, prove of themselves that the premises must be 
false or only partially true? 

The career of Professor Clifford was singularly brilliant and 
singularly short. He was born May 4th, 1845, and died March 
3d, 1879. He was very early distinguished for extraordinary 
aptitude for the pure mathematics, being alike remarkable for 
subtlety of analysis, fertility of invention, and felicity of expo- 
sition amounting to genius in the highest and rarest sense of 
this term. At the age of twenty-six he was appointed Professor 
of Applied Mathematics in University College, London. Before 
this time he had plunged with passionate zeal into the discus- 
sions of modern speculation. As early as at the age of twenty- 
three he had accepted the doctrine of evolution in its extremest 
form and in its most daring applications. The then new and 
paradoxical positions in respect to space and the nature of 
mathematical quantity were hailed by him with glowing enthu- 
siasm, and propounded with an ardor and ingenuity peculiar to 
himself. 

Psychology, scientific induction, ethics, and theology were 
handled one by one with the same confidence, and the ex- 
tremest conclusions in each were advanced with what seemed, 
to many, a defiant recklessness that savored little of the philo- 
sophic calm. At his death, which was premature but not unex- 
pected, thinking men who believe in God and immortality held 
their breath and kept their thoughts to themselves. 

A brief and most unsatisfactory memoir of his collected essays 
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and lectures, many of which had already been published, are all 
the materials by which we can judge of the man or estimate 
his philosophy. For the reasons already given, both deserve a 
considerate attention. 

As we have already said, Professor Clifford was an extreme 
evolutionist, accepting the theory first under Mr. Darwin’s im- 
pulse as a new creative principle in biology, then proceeding to 
use it in constructing psychology, and subsequently extending 
it under Spencer's guidance as a universal philosophy to explain 
every description of natural phenomena with their laws, ze., 
Mechanism, Chemism, Life, Spirit, Man—in short, the Universe— 
from which he formally and passionately excluded God, not only 
finding no place for the Self-Existent but demonstrating that 
philosophy not only does not recognize an unknowable God, but 
that it Anows there is no God higher than Humanity or Man. 
At first he was a High Churchman, and as such had necessarily 
separated his traditionary faith from those intellectual processes 
which his scientific theories were constantly bringing into requi- 
sition. For awhile he held as a positive tenet that religious 
truth could not rest on scientific proof, inasmuch as the lat- 
ter requires probable evidence alone, while religion demands 
intuitive certainty. For a while he arrested his sliding steps 
on the slippery slope down which they were gliding, by finding 
in faith a positive insight, or a special religious faculty ; but this 
he abandoned—when or how we are not told, but it is easy to 
see why—so soon as he had fairly accepted the dogma that every 
species of intuition is a growth of time in the cerebral structure. 
That at first he was extreme, not to say extravagant, in the ap- 
plications of his theory to practical matters, and was in danger 
of exemplifying his new creed by applying the doctrine of growth 
by differentiation in some personal extravagances of sans cullo- 
terte in manners, if not in morals, is hinted by his biographer. 
This effervescence, as we are told, was soon over. This youth- 
ful tendency to differentiation seems to have yielded to the 
sobering or integrating influences of his environment. Under 
the sounder sense of his associates he was content to expend 
his ‘enthusiasm in the propagation and application of his new 
theory in speculative applications which were sufficiently start- 
ling and paradoxical. Leaving the man for the present, to 
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return to him again, we will notice some of his philosophical 
theories as expounded by himself. 

We begin with his theory of the intellect. This is explained 
most fully in his discourse ‘On Some of the Conditions of Intel- 
lectual Development.” This discourse was prepared at the age 
of twenty-three, not long after he had given his complete adhe- 
sion to the doctrine of evolution in its wider and more thorough- 
going import. It flashes with the enthusiasm of youth newly 
kindled by a fresh discovery of wondrous promise. It reveals 
most distinctly and frankly the logic by which these new convic- 
tions had been reached. The Professor begins by reminding his 
hearers that their minds are constantly changing. New sensa- 
tions, new impulses, succeed one another in rapid succession. 
The character also, which at first thought might be said to be 
fixed, is itself constantly undergoing a slow but certain move- 
ment. This is true even of that aggregate of changes in the 
character of generations of men which we call The Spirit of the 
Age. These changes, moreover, have a fixed relation to circum- 
stances. All the influences which are used by a man with him- 
self, his neighbors and his generation, proceed on the assump- 
tion that if circumstances change the character will change with 
them. This raises the question, When are these changes for the 
better, and when for the worse? How shall we answer this and 
other questions? The author suggests a method, founded, as 
he frankly owns, on “a certain analogy, namely, the analogy 
between the mind and the visible forms of organic life”! The 
plant grows, the animal grows, the mind grows. What is this 
feature called growth which is common to them all? Simply 
this, that in the changes which all experience, the old and the 
past, is not left behind, but is taken up into the new and incor- 
porated with it. If,in this particular, growth is common to the 
organic and the spiritual, “may we not reasonably suppose that 
the laws of change are alike, if not identical, in the two cases?” 
This analogy, if analogy it may be called, is the only reason 
given by this brilliant Professor for accepting the hypothesis of 
evolution and including within it the sphere of life and the 
sphere of intellect. It is true he only accepts it as “a working 
hypothesis,” but he accepts it with all the accessories which Mr. 
Darwin had attached to it, viz., the tendency to vary and the 
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struggle for existence, neither of which features necessarily be- 
long to the single common characteristics of growth. The first 
leap would seem to be a long leap—from growth in a tree to 
growth in the mind—involving a changing and a change-record- 
ing structure; but what could justify a second leap to growth 
with a tendency to vary, and then a third to growth fixed by 
the pressure of environment, it is very difficult for a sober 
thinker to answer. And yet this young mathematical genius, 
who ought to be something of a logician, does not hesitate to 
dare each of these flying leaps in succession. 

To a cool and considerate thinker it woulc to be trans- 
parently clear that in this so-called induction m. re words or the 
metaphors out of which words are made are the cobweb bridges 
which are thrown over these chasms of thought; that the confi- 
dence with which the words change, record of changes, growth, 
variation, reaction of environment, are applied indiscriminately 
to a tree,an animal, and the mind in the same senses, when in 
many cases the similarity is most attenuated, is a very remark- 
able phenomenon in our modern scientific thinking. And yet 
upon the legitimacy or the illegitimacy of this confidence rests 
the conclusion that evolves matter and spirit, life and intelli- 
gence, affection and conscience, man and God, in a series of 
ascending spirals, that are dissipated into the unknowable. 

But we have not yet finished Professor Clifford’s maiden es- 
say. He is not content with the analogies already referred to. 
Looking again at the changes in a tree or an animal, we find 
them reducible to three types, viz., change in growth, change in 
structure, and change in function ; and as we look also at changes 
in the mind we find the same three types repeated, confirming 
our confidence that the law of evolution is applicable to both. 
We consider each apart as treated by our author, it being un- 
derstood that we give his thoughts, not his words, the under- 
lying rather than the outspoken logic; or to follow the old 
metaphor of logic and rhetoric, we give the clenched fist and 
not the outspread palm. 

We begin with growth. Growth in a tree consists of increased 
bulk or bigness. It results in an access of particles or accretion of 


material by nourishment. Here the Professor allows himself 
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a slight digression, being led astray by the subject-matter. He 
gives a theory of the normal size and the finishing stages by 
which normal dimensions are attained, remarking that asa grow- 
ing plant notoriously takes in nourishment through the whole of 
its external surface, the surface increases in a proportion con- 
tinually inferior to that of its mass, till finally it is brought to 
a standstill and growth terminates. 

What now is growth in the mind, and how do we reckon the 
law and limitations of its normal growth? How is the analogy 
made good which is looked for? If the mind were assumed to 
be a brain-mass, with so many cubic inches as its normal size, or 
with so many thousand brain-cells, as Professor Bain has so care- 
fully computed in his “ Mind and Body,” all needing nutri- 
ment, then the analogy would hold. But Professor Clifford 
had at that time not advanced so far as this, but is satisfied 
with loosely treating the growth of the mind as identical with 
the “acquisition of new knowledge.” Unconsciously adopting 
but not avowing the conception of Hume and J. S. Mill that the 
mind is a bundle or series of impressions, he reasons that as the 
mind gains new knowledge the bundle grows bigger and the 
series grows longer. Moreover, he reasons that as long as we 
acquire faster than we forget, z.e., gain more ideas than we lose, 
the mind continues to grow. This may happen in infancy and 
childhood ; but when we lose ideas as fast as we acquire them 
the mind has attained its normal size, for a similar reason to 
that which holds in a plant, as already explained. ‘ The growth 
ceases as soon as this balance is attained. So that in this first 
law, you see, there is an entire analogy between the two cases.” 
All which is more luminous than convincing. 

We are taught, “in the next place, that the mind experien- 
ces changes of structure; that is to say, changes in the shape 
and arrangement of its parts.” Parts of the mind are ideas. 
Arrangement of ideas we can form some idea of, but “ shape” 
of ideas is a little too much for us to understand, and the 
author does not relieve us. Upon arrangement, however, he 
throws a little light. Ideas of different qualities never connected 
before are brought together “ by the qualities being found to 
exist in the same object.” Other ideas are newly connected by 
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new scientific relations, and so ideas are rearranged—by a pro- 
cess similar, we suppose, to that by which inorganic material is 
redistributed and gathered into organic tissue. 

“ Lastly, changes of function take place. Everybody knows 
how the mental faculties open out and become visible as a 
child grows up.” Here the author stops. He has struck a new 
vein. He has not explained what a function is either in a tree or 
ananimal. He has not shown how increase in size and change of 
structure in either involves the manifestation and the activity of 
new functions. Nor has he shown how a similar process takes 
place inthe mind. Before the analogy which he seeks for can 
be set up between what are called functions in each, the nature 
of function should be correctly understood in at least one. 
Otherwise we reason in metaphors, we venture flying leaps 
from matter to spirit. The audacity of the jump or the applause 
of the spectators is not certain always to save the leaper from 
an ignominious souse in the mire. In the present instance the 
mire is a confused impression that ideas by increasing in mental 
mass, and rearrangement in mental structure, can somehow reap- 
pear in mental faculty, and that faculty in mind is analogous to 
function in a tree or an animal. The writer has plainly lost 
his head in the excitement of the leap, having begun with the 
recognition of ideas only and emerging after his plunge with the 
assumption of faculty as the consequence of growth. 

And yet he seems very well satisfied. He picks himself up 
without knowing that he has fallen, and concludes “that the 
actions which go on between the individual and its environment 
may be reduced to the same three types, viz., of growth, struc- 
ture, and function, in the case of the mind as in the case of any 
visible organism.” 

He next resumes a question which had already been sug- 
gested: What is a change or growth for the better in the organic 
and the spiritual? He finds that when an organism, whether a tree 
or animal, grows better, its parts “get more different” and “get 
more connected,” 2.¢., “the organism becomes more different from 
and more connected with the environment, and the organism 
gets more different from and more connected with other indi- 
viduals,” in these successive processes of differentiation and 
integration. Similarly the mind is developed from the lower to 
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the higher as its parts are separated and connected with another, 
as the mind itself is separated from and united with its envi- 
ronment, and as it is separated from other individuals and socially 
united with them. The parts of the mind are ideas. Ideas are 
confusedly blended when consciousness is undeveloped. Ideas 
are separated when light is distinguished from darkness, when 
one percept, and another, and another, is separated by sharp 
discrimination. They are united when any coincide within the 
same limits and come into a whole. These wholes are next dis- 
criminated from other objects previously discerned as ideas, and 
anon united with another into other ideals. Next one of these 
ideal wholes begins to drop off from the mind in which it had 
existed as an idea, andanon is united with the mind itself by the 
very act by which the mind distinguishes it from itself. It 
becomes “ something outside of ourselves, a real thing different 
from ourselves,” and yet as the number of the relations by which 
it is discriminated is increased, the more intimately is it wrought 
into the mind that discerns it. So true is this, the author waxes 
warm in asserting, that the more we discriminate nature into 
parts the more our minds are assimilated to nature, so that as 
we gain in the discrimination and unition of our ideas we grow 
into new faculties or new senses to beauty and truth. This is 
true of the individual and also of the race. 

All this is very fine, and would be true were there not two 
oversights. First, the parts of a tree and an animal are not 
analogous to ideas in the mind. Next, let it be that these parts 
grow by these successive actions and reactions of separation 
and unition, the process of growth is not analogous to the sev- 
eral acts of discrimination and unition by which the universe of 
ideas is built up by the perceiving mind. Did the analogy hold, 
the ideas would repel and attract another in alternate rhythm 
just as do the particles of the tree andanimal. The precise point 
in which the analogy does not hold is unconsciously expressed 
by Professor Clifford himself when he says, “ This notion, then, 
of a thing being real, existing external to ourselves, is due to 
the active power of the mind which regards it as one, which binds 
together all its boundaries.” Once introduce this notion of an 
active power of the mind and the analogy of its processes to 
those of the growing tree and the growing animal wholly fails. 
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Ideas do not separate and combine with one another as the 
parts of a tree or an animal, but the active power of the mass 
unites and parts them. We cannot say when we pass the line 
that divides the tree and animal, that the process of the self- 
differentiation and integration of parts is intensified into the 
feeble beginnings of the analysis and synthesis of ideas. But 
we are forced to say that the processes cannot be assimilated by 
the analogy proposed, and that there is no evidence that the one 
can be developed into the other by the combined action of 
inner variation or external environment, or by any known or 
conjectured physiological operation. 

The Professor concludes his arguments with an exhortation 
to his hearers which is interesting for two reasons. It illus- 
trates the revolutionary condition of his mind over the new- 
found doctrine of evolution, and it brings out a glaring incon- 
sistency between the doctrine itself and the inference which he 
derives from it. The doctrine is, You are and you must be 
what your nature as formed for you is capable of becoming by 
the joint action of its tendency to variation and the holding 
and fixing power of its environment. The exhortation derived 
from this conclusion is, Cultivate variation, swell and sprout in 
every direction, try all kinds of experiments in odd ways, if so be 
that some lucky sprout may be caught and fixed by some favor- 
ing environment, and nature and yourself shall rejoice over the 
fortunate combination. This conclusion was all very natural for 
this strong-hearted and enthusiastic youth, who was rejoicing 
in the possibilities of the future and rejoicing also in the promise 
of his new-found gospel of evolution. The exhortation, too, was 
natural. It could with difficulty be repressed. It was only 
unfortunate as being inconsistent with the doctrine from which 
it was derived. For only as the mind possesses an energy of its 
own can it properly be exhorted and inspired to the ex- 
ercise of its powers in the direction of individual activity. But 
inasmuch as all the energy in the case, according to the theory, 
rests in the ideas, we cannot see the propriety of any exhorta- 
tion at all. Moreover, it would seem to the unsophisticated 
mind that the exhortation itself is properly a part of the envi- 
ronment to the minds addressed, and the sole function of the 
environment, so far as they are concerned, is to fix and favor or 
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to scatter and repress their tendency to variation. We conclude 
that the author must have forgotten the correct application of his 
new faith in the fervor of his exhortation, and reasoned as tho he 
actually believed in “an active power of the mind” as something 
other than the parts of a tree or animal in its functions and laws. 

We have dwelt so long upon this brief lecture because it was the 
first exposition of the author’s new philosophy, and the founda- 
tion-stone upon which he founded his new faith. Forthis reason, 
if for no other, it cannot but excite a special interest, and particu- 
larly inasmuch as he never changed or disavowed it in any 
essential particular. It expresses in brief also the statement and 
the argument of the doctrine of atheistic evolution. As such 
it is not distinguished for any special coherence of logic or feli- 
city of illustration. It is, however, clear, outspoken, simple, and 
short. It contains the principal article of this creed and the sub- 
stance of all that can be said in its favor. The author first en- 
deavors to connect two spheres of phenomena, the organic and 
the physical, under a common relation, and to explain them by a 
common analogy—z.e., of growth—which means development. If 
the analogy holds between these two disparate spheres, it may 
hold between spheres that are more widely remote. If it holds 
between a tree and the intelligent spirit of man, it may hold 
between nebulous matter and the poems of a Goethe and 
Shakespeare, and the affections, thoughts, aspirations that wander 
through eternity and connect man with God and immortality. 
If the movement here called growth is independent of freedom 
in man or design in nature, if it proceeds of itself by alternate 
pulses of variation and integration, then there is neither need 
nor place in the universe for God. So Clifford reasoned with 
such directness of logic as that with which the rifle-bullet speeds 
to its mark, and with the cruel shriek of exultation with which 
the bullet rejoices over its work of death. 

Many professed evolutionists who adopt the same logic do 
indeed seek to stop short of these extreme conclusions. They 
find a place for spirit and for God in the plan of evolution 
itself, in the intricacies of the dependencies, and the energies 
of the forces, and the sustained length of time which the doc- 
trine involves. We have no disposition to dispute at this point 
the sincerity of their faith. 

24 
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We beg leave to call their attention to one point, however, 
and that is to the weakness and cloudiness of the analogies 
between the organic and the spiritual which theistic evolu- 
tionists accept, and the facility with which they accept ’this 
theory as what they call a “ working hypothesis.” This essay 
of Clifford is an intelligible example of what we mean. Acute 
and quick as he was and trained to all the subtleties of mathe- 
matical analysis, skilled, moreover, in the art of felicitous expo- 
sition, he is carried away by the double or triple sense of 
the term development, and stumbles into logical discomfiture for 
failing to discern the difference between the process of growth 
in atree and growth in mental activity and acquisition. His 
example is not so peculiar as would seem at first thought. De- 
velopment itself in any sense in which it is understood gives 
pause and wonder to our analysis. It is confessedly and 
notoriously explained by manifold theories of force, law, or pur- 
pose, one, two, or all which may be used to explain it. The 
scientist used to the precise terminology of science in vegetable 
or animal life, and unused to any sharp thinking or precise termi- 
nology in intellectual or spiritual phenomena, is easily tempted to 
accept metaphorical terms in a scientific signification, to adopt 
evolution as a “ working hypothesis,” and to proceed to work his 
reasonings and his conclusions by it as tho it were verified by 
facts. It were unfortunate for the scientist and for science and 
the logic of both if he should be discovered even to himself of 
making such fearful blunders as our enfant terrible has done in 
the lecture which he delivered with such exuberant and irrepres- 
sible confidence, and which his editor does not think it neces- 
sary either to explain or excuse. 

Leaving the first lecture, we select, for the next of those 
which comes within our plan to consider, the elaborate lecture 
delivered in 1872 before the members of the British Associa- 
tion, “On the Aims and Instruments of Scientific Thought.” 
This lecture is remarkable as being one of the most deliberate at- 
tempts to limit the sphere and the methods of scientific knowl- 
edge to the acts and results of simple sense-experience that 
has been put upon record during the present century. It carries 
us back to the bald and unsupported assertions of the school of 
Helvetius, in respect to the nature and methods of our higher 
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knowledge. It is written in serious earnestness, however, with- 
out the slightest strain of a frivolous or trifling spirit. The 
method is analytic. The author begins by asking what is scien- 
tific thinking. After a few preliminary efforts he answers at last 
by saying: ‘It is the application of past experiences to new 
phenomena whenever such experiences have become sufficiently 
uniform and exact. There is, however, no absolute exactness in 
anything. All exactness is proximate. It is enough that the 
objects compared or measured go beyond our sense-observations 
and measurements. Pure mathematical quantities and their rela- 
tions are fictions. So are absolute uniformities, in phenomena 
or operations. It is enough that we can detect no errors. The 
questions we ask must also be reasonab/e—and they are reasona- 
ble whenever we have at hand experiences such as have been de- 
scribed—that are sufficiently exact and sufficiently applicable. To 
the questions whether there is anything beyond our experience 
which is irresolvable, absolute, or unknowable, it is enough to reply 
—As fast as we get new experiences and can apply them to new 
cases, we shall go on doing so. That is all that we can say, and 
with this we ought to be content. To introduce the ideal ele- 
ment of pure mathematical quantity in time and space in order 
to explain exactness or to assume adaptation or causation or 
analogy in nature in order to explain reasonableness, is gra- 
tuitous, inasmuch as we are limited to the single activity 
already described. We find ourselves acting in the ways enum- 
erated, and by these methods we explain our existence, our 
modes of activity, our science, its aims and instruments, and 
have finally reached, as the formula which meets every case, 
the single uniformity or law which we call Evolution. 

In passing over this lecture with this brief synopsis, we 
have left untouched a host of gratuitous, untenable, and incon- 
sistent assertions. We hardly need say that the theory of scien- 
tific thought here outlined is insufficient to explain or justify 
any species of scientific activity or to sustain any kind of scien- 
tific enthusiasm. There is no need to say that such a philosophy 
of science is necessarily atheistic. Simple observation of the uni- 
formities of sense or even of spirit, however exact or reasonable, 
could never raise the question, much less answer, Is there any- 
thing beyond the finite? The denial of causation and purpose 
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and geometrical quantity rules out any possible suggestion of a 
self-existent and Personal Intelligence. 

We are forced to omit, for the reasons already given, the 
detailed expositions of Clifford’s theories of physics and the ex- 
tended explanation and vindication of his views of the meta- 
physics of pure mathematics, which are given in other lectures 
and essays. We pass to his essay entitled “ Body and Mind,” 
which was written in 1874, six years after the essay on “ Mental 
Development,” when the doctrine of evolution had become 
hardened in his mind into an axiomatic truth. No more 
rankly outspoken materialistic atheism could possibly be con- 
ceived than that which this essay avows and defends. The 
frankness of the avowal is, however, of little moment. We are 
solely interested in the arguments by which this double conclu- 
sion is reached. Professor Clifford begins by asserting that 
philosophy and science are only organized common-sense—that 
if more questions have not been settled, it is because the 
methods of inquiry are defective. Certain questions are no 
longer open; some may be presumed to be settled by scientific 
men, such as the possibility of squaring the circle. In like 
manner there are questions in respect to the mind and body 
which have ceased to be open questions because science has had 
her word to say about them. “And they are only open now to 
people who do not know what that word of science is and will 
not try to learn it.” This sounds somewhat dogmatic and 
priestly. We look forward with curiosity to know what these 
questions are and how they are settled. We are not left long 
in uncertainty. The field of knowledge is divided into three de- 
partments, viz., inanimate matter, giving us physics; living 
bodies, involving physiology; facts and relations called con- 
sciousness, giving us psychology, ethics, etc. “The gulf” be- 
tween the two first of these groups, which he dexterously calls 
physics of inorganic bodies and the physics of organic bodies, 
“has in these last days been firmly bridged over.” Fora de- 
scription of the bridge he refers to Professor Huxley’s lecture at 
Belfast. This means that among the questions that are consid- 
ered settled this is one: “that the science of organic bodies is 
only a complication of the science of inorganic bodies.” The 
unsettled question which he undertakes to answer is—whether 
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it is not possible “ to construct some similar bridge between the 
now united science of physics, which deals with all phenomena 
whether organic or inorganic,” and “the other science, the 
science of consciousness” ? 

We must first do justice to the difference between the two 
sets of facts or phenomena. That there is a difference and it is 
observed from primeval times is evident from the proverb, “ Put: 
yourself in his place,” which implies that in men and animals 
there are certain facts of individual consciousness beyond what 
we call facts of physical organization. 

These facts of consciousness, if the logic means anything, 
are covered by the term “yourself.” Very unfortunately the 
author observes certain primeval men very early got a notion 
that this word se/f meant something more, z.¢. a spiritual, that isa 
ghostly, substratum of these phenomena of consciousness. This 
notion came not as the psychologists say, by direct introspection 
of an entity directly observed, as some like Descartes taught, 
nor by a subinduced moumenon, or a synthetic unity of appre- 
hension, as Kant barbarously explained, but it came in con- 
sequence of indigestion—inadream. Primeval men being given 
to over-eating would naturally have dreams of their fellow- 
men—talking and it may be fighting with them. From these 
experiences they inferred that these dream-images actually left 
the bodies of their neighbors and came into their own, and they 
saw and heard them, and it may be fought with them. These 
spirit-images were very naturally taken to be the spiritual sub- 
strata or agents of the conscious phenomena, and were the be- 
ginnings of the notion that there are two substances or agents 
in the universe—namely, material and psychical.’ 

Prof. Clifford proceeds to answer at length in Mr. Huxley’s 
words. 

But what has Science to say to all this? First. ‘The brain is 
the organ of sensation, thought, and emotion—.e., some change 


1 We submit whether the conceptions now substituted for the ghostly Ego, 
viz., of ‘‘aseries of ideas,” ‘‘ a stream of ideas,” ‘‘ a bundle of impressions,” or ‘‘a 
thread of consciousness,” or ‘‘ a series of feelings which is aware of izself as past 
or future,” might not be accounted for by the more delicate viands on which 
philosophic man ‘‘ has learned to feed, now that he has grown so great,” and the 
more refined images which visit his dreams. 
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in the condition of the matter of this organ is the invariable 
antecedent of the state of consciousness to which each of these 
terms are applied.’ This the author asserts is believed by all 
men of science. We deny that there is any evidence for the 
proposition in its terms or meaning. It certainly has not been 
verified by observation or experiment that a definite change in 
the brain corresponds to every definite experience of conscious- 
ness. That some change in its condition may attend each 
spiritual state may be true, but that one precedes the other [is 
its cause and its sole cause] or has a counterpart to all its ele- 
ments is very largely an inference. 

Secondly. ‘The movements of animals are due to changes in 
the form of the muscles, and this change of form arises from a 
motion of the substance of the nerves that go to them. If by 
motion is meant some molecular change through the length of 
the nerve, this may be assented to.’ 

Thirdly. ‘The sensations of animals are due to a motion of 
the substance of the nerves which connect the sensory organs 
with the brain.’ Due, that is, solely! From this proposition as 
thus amended, because it is thus intended, we dissent. It carries 
with itself most of the conclusions which the author would es- 
tablish. This plank of the proposed bridge must be rejected, 
and if it fails the bridge cannot be complete. And yet the 
author appears not to have dreamed that it would not be as- 
sented to, for he states it without any comment or proof. 
The fourth proposition we omit as not denied. The fifth is in sub- 
stance that the motion of a part of the brain, or ganglion, excited 
by a sensory nerve leaves a tendency to be moved in the same 
way, and the resuscitation of the motion is the physical cause, z.e. 
the sole cause, of every act of memory, including the presenta- 
tion of the object remembered and the act of remembering, and 
its reference to time. This memory is twofold, ganglionic and 
cerebral. What we have said of I, 2, 3 applies to this. 

Besides these direct excitements, resulting in sensation and 
prompting to bodily action, there are side excitements of fibres 
associated with one another, resulting not in bodily action but 
in tendencies to action. This excitement of brain-fibres de- 
pends on the flow of blood to one fibre oranother. Upon which 
we have this luminous remark: “ And it is acurious property of 
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the nervous system that 7¢ can direct the supply of blood which 
is to be sent to any part of it. It is possible by directing your 
attention to a particular part of the hand to make it sore, and 
thus the marks called stigmata have been produced. Without 
noticing the edifying part of this side-blow at the superstitious, 
we ask only, What is the z¢ called the nervous system ? Is it the 
whole or some part? If the whole, how could the whole of the 
brain direct a supply of blood to a part ; and what is the attention, 
and who directs it to the hand when the stigmata follow? 

From sensations and brain mechanism he proceeds to the 
facts of consciousness, which he wishes to reach by his bridge. 
The first point asserted is that any so-called present state of con- 
sciousness is complex, consisting of several elements in different 
degrees of energy. Of these two or many, if one occurs a 
second time its associates tend to recur; thus a Zink, whatever 
that may mean, is established between the two. These links are 
not only between sensations and sensations only, but also be- 
tween sensations and exertions. Trains of conscious states may 
intervene between the one and the other, and exertion is also 
voluntary and involuntary, whatever these may be. The author 
does not tell us, and we certainly cannot explain by means of 
any data which he gives. He does, however, attempt to tell us 
what judgment is—that act which is supposed to be by 
eminence intellectual, and to lift men out of the lower 
regions of sensation. This is his definition: “ Any beginning 
of an action is what we call a judgment ;” t.e., any experienced or 
refined sensation which awakens an impulse to action is the 
nucleus of intelligence. “If. you consider what a proposition 
means, you will see it must correspond to the beginning of some 
sort of exertion. When you say that A is B, you mean that 
you are going to act as if A were B.” “The assertion that the 
water is frozen implies a bundle of resolves which means—Given 
certain other conditions, I shall go and walk upon it.” We 
grant that the impulse to act may sometimes attend the act of 
judgment, but it does not for this reason define it. It may be 
true that when some of Prof. Clifford’s readers say or judge there 
is no God they will act as if there were none, but charity bids 
us to judge, or at least to say, that it is one thing for Prof. Clif- 
ford to judge and another to act the lie, there is no God. This 
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doctrine of judgment is not, however, original with our author. 
Prof. Bain is well known as its author, as also of the kindred 
notion that belief is resolved into expectation. Both are poor 
make-shifts to which the cerebral philosophy is driven, under the 
difficulty which it finds of accounting for any connection of 
conceptions or ideas higher than brain mechanism provides for. 

From action Professor Clifford proceeds to character. Char- 
acter is concerned only with voluntary action, and in “voluntary 
actions what takes place is that a certain sensation is communi- 
cated to the mind, the sensation zs manipulated by the mind, 
etc.” ‘The character of the person is determined by the nature 
of the manipulation.” And pray, Professor Clifford, what place 
in yourtheory have you made for the mind or its manipulations? 
Indeed, what is the mind but the brain-mass, and how can 7¢ 
manipulate? Even if we allow that zt, the nervous system, can 
direct the flow of blood, how are sensations manipulated so 
that “conclusions are drawn and thus a message is sent out 
which causes certain motions to take place” ? 

He adds by way of caution, as the result of these manipula- 
tions, character slowly changes, but only slowly. 

After this analysis of the second class of facts, viz., the facts 
of consciousness, the author traces the parallelism between them 
and the facts of the nervous system, the facts of the first class. 
As the physical stimulus of the sensory nerve is followed by the 
impulse of the motor nerve, so the sensation is followed by the 
response of the mental fact that moves the hand. So is it uni- 
versally of all mental facts—they are parallel to some changes in 
the brain. His logic is this. Because itis true of a /imited class 
of physical phenomena that they depend on (partially some 
would say, Prof. Clifford wholly,) or are definitely traceable to 
nervous or brain changes, therefore it follows that a// mental 
phenomena are dependent as completely in every particular on 
correspondent brain or nervous changes. We need not stay to 
indicate where this logic fails. 

He proceeds, however, to observe that tho this parallelism 
is so close and complete, there is an enormous gulf between the 
two classes of facts. The phenomena of the one class are open to 
the observation of all. They are called objects or phenomena. 
Facts of consciousness are known only to oneman. Of the physi- 
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cal facts we know they are complete within themselves. From 
the stimulus of the light to the eye as its motions proceed to the 
brain along the track of the sensory nerve, and return by the 
path of the motor, “ these motions are perfectly complete physi- 
cal trains,and every step is fully accounted for by mechanical 
conditions.” There is no force lost and none created, in nerve or 
brain or muscle. But how is it with the other effects and the 
force which produces them? This isthe answer: ‘“ Therefore 
it is not a right thing to say, for example, that the mind isa 
force, because if the mind were a force we should be able to per- 
ceive it.” “Again, if anybody says that the will influences 
matter, the statement is not untrue but it is nonsense. The 
will is not a material thing, it is not a mode of material motion.” 
“The only thing which influences matter is the position of sur- 
rounding matter or the motion of surroundingmatter.” It will 
not be forgotten by the attentive reader that the writer of these 
sentences had previously spoken of the nervous system as direct- 
ing the supply of blood to the parts of the brain, and of the 
mind as capable of so directing the attention to a part of the 
hand as to determine the blood to a definite place in the organ- 
ism, so as to produce stigmata. It would seem that the mind or 
will in such cases might properly be called a physical force. In 
any event there is a clear distinction which Professor Clifford has 
more than once admitted between the power of the mind to 
direct physical force and any supposed power to originate such 
a force. 

As the result of this reasoning he concludes that the body 
is ‘a physical machine which goes by itself according toa physi- 
cal law; that is to say, is automatic.” “ But it is not merely a 
machine, because consciousness goes with it.” “ The mind then 
is to be regarded as a stream of feelings which runs parallel to 
and simultaneous with a certain part of the action of the body,” 
etc. “An automaton, however, is not a puppet. A puppet is 
moved without by strings or wheels. An automaton is moved 
from within. We act as our characters impel us. But our charac- 
ters are made largely for us, as we inherit from others. We im- 
part to others also.” To the objection that we exclude free- 
dom by this conception, it is replied: But what higher freedom 
can we have or desire than to act of ourselves as our characters 
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impel? Rather should we reason: If we are not automatic, we 
are not responsible. We ought to judge that the doctrine that 
Providence or destiny adds other forces than these of brain and 
inherited character is the essence of immorality. 

Having proceeded thus far, the author reviews his course to 
discover how far he has succeeded in establishing a bridge be- 
tween the two classes of facts, viz., the organic and the psy- 
chical. He concludes that inasmuch as brain and nervous 
organism so far back as we know them, are probably attended 
by corresponding parallels of consciousness, if we accept the 
doctrine of evolution we must believe that in the very lowest 
organism, even in the amaba, there is something inconceiva- 
ble to us which is of the same nature with our own conscious- 
ness. We are forced to another step even. We cannot stop at 
organic matter. Following the law of continuity, and holding 
that the organic by physical processes were formed from the 
inorganic, we must believe that to every motion of matter which 
corresponds with mental facts in ourselves, that is to every 
motion of every molecule, there is a correspondent sensation or 
something like it. As there is presumed or known to be a par- 
allelism between a complex brain and a complex of conscious- 
ness, and as the organic brain is physically developed from 
unorganized matter without breach of continuity, so mind must 
stretch in its parallelism, as far back as there is physical motion 
in a molecule. 

One leap more and the author attains his loftiest flight. 
The so-called physical objects, including the organic, are as 
known by and to us only feelings, over against which we postu- 
late a correspondent reality. But if the reality can correspond 
to a mental feeling, this must be made of the same stuff with 
it. “What I perceive as your brain is really in itself your con- 
sciousness, is you; but then what I call your brain, the material 
fact, is merely my perception.” The two elementsare not indeed 
the same, but they must be made of the same stuff. 

Therefore this solid universe, with its phenomena present to 
sense and its phenomena present to consciousness, may at any 
instant be resolved into particles which by motion become the 
stuff that mind, that is that dreams, are made of. 

Excepting this last speculation and one or two other points 
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as the opinion expressed in respect to the transformation of 
energy in the brain, Professor Clifford declares that the doctrine 
he had expounded “is the doctrine of science at the present 
day.” 

But Professor Clifford does not rest here. In view of 
these conclusions as the last word of science, he asks, Have we 
any authority for believing that consciousness can exist without 
a nervous system? We answer, All the consciousness that we 
know of is thus associated. This fact of itself creates a proba- 
bility and should make us cautious in concluding in any direc- 
tion opposite to uniform fact. But if the one general conclu- 
sion is established that motion and consciousness everywhere 
attend one another, then to believe that consciousness could 
occur without its pendant manifested to the senses would oblige 
us to deny that matter is what our belief in the uniformity of 
nature forces us to believe it to be, viz., always manifest to the 
senses, and that mind always is connected with such a manifested 
basis. We conclude, then, consciousness without a material 
counterpart is an absurdity. 

The next question is whether the physical universe or that 
portion nearest to us may not be one vast brain, whose move- 
ments are paralleled by a consciousness as complex in its ele- 
ments and as vast in its grasp? This is just possible, he says; 
but such a brain cannot be analogous to any we are familiar with, 
because in these there are disturbances which are parallel to the 
conscious acts, and in the zuter-planetary spaces there ts no evi- 
dence of such material substratum. But is it not just possible 
that the stars are atoms in some vast organism which might be 
adequate to such conscious acts? To this he gravely replies, 
It is just possible. But were there such an organism, it could 
not be affected through vision of events in the solar system, and 
according to any laws of matter known to us “it could affect 
the solar system only by its weight.” 

The question: is in substance this: What is the last word of 
science respecting the being and agency of one Eternal Mind? 
To this question he replies: 


“On the whole, therefore, we seem entitled to conclude that during 
such time as we can have evidence of, no intelligence or volition has been 
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concerned in events happening within the range of the solar system, except 
that of animals living on the planets. The weight of such probabilities is 
of course estimated differently by different people, and the questions are 
only beginning to receive the right sort of attention. But it does seem to 
me that we may expect in time to have negative evidence on this point of 
the same kind and of the same cogency as that which forbids us to assume 
the existence between the earth and Venus of a planet as large as either of 
them.” 


In this delicate and periphrastic phraseology does our 
enfant terrible utter the conclusion which he is compelled to 
derive from the facts and principles in which all who have a 
right to call themselves men of science are agreed, viz., there is 
no God; because there is no evidence of a brain large enough 
to perform the functions of the Eternal Spirit. We must own 
that we are surprised at the subdued tone of the announce- 
ment. We had been prepared for a more emphatic burst, be- 
fitting the tremendous conclusion. We conclude that our au- 
thor, like Bottom in the “ Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” while he 
had at first resolved “I will roar that it will do any man’s heart 
good to hear me,” on second thought resolved “ not to frighten 
the ladies,” and concluded, “I will roar you as gently as any 
sucking dove; I will roar you an ’twere any nightingale.” 

But let us pause a moment on the hight of this great argu- 
ment, up which we have been conducted by many laborious 
steps, and survey for a moment the steps which have been laid 
for us. Has our guide succeeded in his attempts first to bind 
all phenomena, the inorganic, organic, and conscious, by one 
continuous bond, thereby excluding from the universe spirit as 
man and spirit as God? As we followed the steps we ques- 
tioned not a few of them. The first step assumed the whole 
argument, and not a few were such as the logic of true science 
would hesitate to affirm. Consequently our breath has not been 
quite taken away by the appalling conclusion in which there .is 
nothing appalling but its effrontery, and nothing redeeming ex- 
cept the studied moderation of its diction. 

He does not leave us to our reflections. He anticipates that 
the conclusion will leave a blank to many hearts, “because 
they take away the objects of very important and wide-spread 
emotions of hope and reverence and love,” and “that they de- 
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stroy the motives for good conduct.” To this he replies that 
healthy emotions are felt about facts and not about phantoms, 
and the question should never be what is pleasing or displeasing 
to our feelings, but what is true? To reason for or against 
evidence from the relation of belief to action is most demoral- 
izing. Then these little guesses of ours are very untrustworthy 
any way, when perhaps “ there is not one man in a million who 
has any right to a definite opinion about them.” Such men are 
of course certain eminent psychologists like Professor Alexan- 
der Bain or certain comprehensive philosophers like Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer. 

But there is one truth that all men believe in, and that 
concerns the distinction between right and wrong. “ Duty to 
one’s countrymen and fellow-citizens” “is in all healthy commu- 
nities the one thing sacred and supreme.” Whether or not in 
addition to this instinct we have the voice of an unseen person 
also, the voice of the instinct itself “loses nothing of its sacred- 
ness, nothing of its clearness, nothing of its obligation.” This 
reassures us somewhat. We confess that we have our fears lest 
the theories of science of the soul which we have explored will 
fail to redeem all these fair words about duty. 

We proceed then to inquire, What, then, is Duty and Right 
and Conscience and Virtue as explained by their expounder? 
We find his answer in the essay on the “ Scientific Basis of 
Morals” and the lecture on “ Right and Wrong: the Scientific 
Ground of their Distinction,” both produced in 1875. 

Declining the attempt to analyze Clifford’s arguments in 
order, we give the most important definitions and conclusions. 
In the first of these essays we find the following: The moral 
judgments and feelings are the product of the social instinct as 
modified by the law of evolution. They grow out of the ¢ribal 
self, in which every human being is more or less distinctly a 
sharer. To understand the import of this term we need to con- 
sider the several senses and applications of the term se/f. This is 
properly and primarily applied to “the stream of feelings which 
make up a consciousness regarded as bound together by asso- 
ciation and memory.” Next it is applied to a select portion of 
these feelings, not including the corporeal, altho strictly “my 
foot is certainly a part of myself, because I get hurt when any- 
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body treads on it.” When we desire something in the future 
we personify or abstract its future consequences in our feelings 
and think of it as suitable or unsuitable to ourselves—either 
tribal or individual. With the simpler races the conception 
of self is less developed and more indefinite and wide. It is 
universally expanded so as to include one’s tribe, which is thus 
an expanded self, or stream or bundle of feelings. ‘The savage 
is not only hurt when anybody treads on his foot but when 
anybody treads on his tribe.” All his future hopes and fears 
reflect the enjoyments and sufferings that make up his future 
tribal experience. ‘We may doubt whether the selfhood of the 
tribe is not earlier in development than that of the individual.” 
“In the highest natures it finally takes the form of human- 
ity.” Under the law of natural selection piety toward the tribal 
self grows necessarily strong, those groups of men in which it is 
weak being extinguished by the struggle for existence. The 
fittest to survive are those whose intenser piety toward this 
tribal self is the strongest. The tribe soon finds out that to 
exist it must love piety towards itself. It likes the deed that 
conduces to its welfare. It likes the character, the man from 
whom the deed proceeds. Similarly it dislikes the deed and the 
man who is zmpious towards itself. By and by the man learns 
to judge of his deeds and himself by occupying the place of his 
tribal Self, and this is Self-approbation and Remorse. Next 
comes Right. “Right actions are not those which are publicly 
approved, but those whose public approbation a wel/-instructed 
tribal self would like.” Moreover, there are two ways of ex- 
pressing disapprobation. ‘To chase a man away as a noxious 
beast, and to punish him for doing wrong, these are two very dif- 
ferent things.” In the second case we desire to improve the 
character of the offender or the character of those who witness 
his punishment. 

Responsibility belongs to a man who “can be punished for 
doing wrong with the approval of the tribal self.” 

The categorical imperative, or the obligatoriness of duty, results 
from the circumstance that the ethical maxims are matured by 
natural selection, so that they are not disputed. “ Hence it is 
that the moral sense of the individual, tho founded on the 
experience of the tribe, is purely intuitive; conscience gives no 
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reasons.” But tho in their form the commands of conscience 
are unconditional, in their application to the individual they 
are subject to many conditions... They declare: If you do not 
obey, the tribe will say, in the name of the people, I hate you, 
and the voice of the tribal self will say to the man, I hate 
myself. 

In its derival of moral judgments from the imagined judg- 
ments of society this theory is identical with that of Adam 
Smith. It differs from it in one or two very important particu- 
lars. The theory of Smith assumes a conscious distinction be- 
tween the individual self and his fellows. It connects the two 
by a natural sympathy with the feelings of judgments of our fel- 
lows, under the operation of which each man imagines his fellow- 
men to approve or disapprove himself, and sympathizes with their 
favorable or unfavorable judgment and feelings, and thus by 
“putting himself in their place” builds up a conscience for him- 
self. 

The theory of Clifford finds its origin in the failure to dis- 
tinguish the two, or the necessary blending or absorption of the 
individual self in the tribe—a blending so complete that “the 
savage is not only hurt when anybody treads on his foot but 
when anybody treads on his tribe.” 

In Smith’s theory the conscience or second self is built up 
in the conscious life by the processes of association in the indi- 
vidual soul enforced by individual sympathy. In the theory of 
Clifford and Darwin the undiscriminating identification of the 
tribal with the real self grows into a commanding law under the 
operation of natural selection, inasmuch as every tribe in which 
it is not strong is wiped out of being in the struggle for existence 
and tribal feeling becomes supreme by heredity. The theory of 
Smith does not exclude voluntariness and individual responsi- 
bilities. The theory of Clifford resolves the self into a stream 
or bundle of sensations which for a long time are somehow 
expanded so as to include our fellows. It makes no provision, 
however, for voluntary action or responsibility. 

The important subject of voluntariness or freedom as related 
to moral responsibility is indeed discussed at wearisome length in 
the second of the essays referred to, in which the author usually 
logically adheres to the position that in brain movements and 
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their parallel in conscious phenomena we do just as our invented 
brain and parallel impulses would make us do, and that any other 
explanation of responsible action is irrational and immoral. 
One singular exception occurs which is more glaring than the 
similar oversight which we have already noticed. Suppose, he 
says, that by memory several motives are set in action. “ Then 
I choose which of these motives shall prevail. Those who care- 
fully watch themselves find out that a particular motive is made 
to prevail by the fixing of the attention upon that class of re- 
membered things which call up the motive. The physical side 
of this is the sending of blood to a certain set of nerves—namely, 
those whose action corresponds to the memories which are to be 
attended to.” Again: “ We distinguish this mass of passions and 
pleasures, desire and knowledge and pain, which makes up most 
of my character at the moment from ¢hat inner and deeper motive- 
choosing self which ts called Reason, and the Will and the Ego, 
which is only responsible when motives are voluntarily chosen 
by directing attention to them.” These extracts need no com- 
ment; they are manifestly oversights. The author had obvi- 
ously forgotten his system and its logic when he wrote them. 

Otherwise he is consistent throughout. Moral law is a 
natural growth, the product of circumstances. Under the law 
of development virtue is not good because it makes the tribe 
strong, but virtue is good because the strong tribes kill off the 
weaker. The excellence and obligation of goodness are not 
derived from any permanent fitness or adaptation to the well- 
being of society, but from the fact that society, under the laws 
of descent and struggle, has propagated the social instinct into 
unquestioned supremacy. 

From these principles our outspoken and generally logical 
reasoner derives the following inferences, which he does not 
hesitate to avow: First, “right is an affair of the community 
and must not be referred to anything else.” “The first princi- 
ple of natural ethics is the sole and supreme allegiance of con- 
science to the community.” “An immediate deduction from 
our principle is that there are no self-regarding virtues properly 
so-called, those qualities which tend to the advantage and 
preservation of the individual being only morally right in so far 
as they make hima more useful citizen.” “ The virtue of purity, 
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for example, attains in this way a fairly exact definition.” “My 
happiness is of no use to the community except in so far as it 
makes me a more efficient citizen.” Veracity is obligatory: 
for a similar reason. Whenever deviations from it are excused 
the community is in fault. Veracity to the community depends 
on faith in man; that is, in the individual man. We English- 
men, however (perhaps because we are strong in the tribal in- 
stinct), abhor the man who tells a lie or who suggests that a 
lie may sometimes be excused for its usefulness! 

Such is a brief résumé of the ethics of our rampant philoso- 
pher. It will be remembered that when he had demonstrated 
that science knows there is no God, he had cheered and com- 
forted us by the faith that Right remains and is eternal. This 
led us to search after his conception of the nature of Right and the 
grounds of our confidence in its supreme and venerable authority. 
We have followed him step by step, in every separate and subtle 
track of his analysis, and with what result? ‘ Might makes right. 
All duties are merged and resolved into the growing predomi- 
nance of the tribal self. Man emerges from the brutal condition 
by becoming more social. As he loses himself more completely 
in the tribe, the tribe takes more and more complete possession 
of his being and gives greater energy to his social nature. At 
last the organized community writes its behests in his very brain 
and they are henceforth enforced by an unquestioned authority.” 

The most superficial reader of ethical systems will not fail to 
recognize the close affinity of this theory with the tendency of 
the ancient schools to exalt the state assupreme. The ancients, 
however, never wholly overlooked the rights and duties of the indi- 
vidual man in their theories, however completely they disre- 
garded them when they came into conflict with the interests of 
the community. Even the modern theories which are most 
nearly allied to the one before us have verily ventured to con- 
ceive of moral relations as an outgrowth of unconscious im- 
pulses into that unquestioned predominance which gives to 
conscience its sacred authority, and to faith in the ultimate 
triumph of the Right its capacity to dare and to die. 

Professor Clifford begins by materializing the spirit and 
denying its immortality. He next degrades the intellect and de- 
bases its methods so far as to belittle science and eliminate the 
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Creator. With reassuring words he cheers us with the declara- 
tion that Right and Duty and Virtue will ever remain. But 
Right and Duty and Virtue in their turn are resolved into the 
chance products of those blind and balanced forces that have 
built organized society to its present momentary structure. To 
the individual man is denied the not ignoble privilege and dignity 
of offering himself a w#//ing sacrifice upon the altar of the public 
welfare. But even this self-sacrificing impulse is not the choice 
of his loving soul, but the product of a thousand lucky accidents 
which the mighty ocean of being has tossed into momentary ex- 
istence—a glittering bubble from the crest of one of its yeasty 
waves. 

Nothing is more noticeable to the reader of these essays 
than the contemptuous but half-suppressed scorn with which 
their author rejects the scientific possibility of a personal God, 
and the passionate fervor with which he enforces the charms 
and authority of Duty and Truth. <A profounder analysis and a 
more teachable temper would have taught him that a satisfac- 
tory science of Nature and of Duty require as their fundamental 
axiom the existence of an Intelligent Creator, and that a mate- 
rialistic evolution which rejects God can explain neither Science 
nor Man nor Duty. 

A single reflection occurs to us in connection with Professor 
Clifford’s “ Theory of Ethics.” If all duty is resolved into our 
allegiance to the community, and if scientific men are alone 
competent to understand those truths and facts which may 
guide the judgment of the community, and if upon some of the 
most fundamental truths only one in a million is so qualified, 
then it follows that duty to the community may require that a 
priesthood of science should assume to itself the functions of 
regulating the interests and actions of communities and indivi- 
duals. The process of natural selection as we ordinarily con- 
ceive it would be greatly accelerated if the ignorant and obsti- 
nate, particularly those of the fanatical and religious sort, should 
be weeded out by summary methods. Under the law of the 
survival of the fittest, the obstinate and the unenlightened 
might disappear, and a hardy and healthy stock of cool-brained 
and clear-thinking citizens might bring into exclusive possession 
and intense energy the impulses that tend to human welfare. 
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We observe that no subject moves Professor Clifford to such 
uncontrollable excitement as the influence of a religious priest- 
hood. In view of its past history, and in the immediate pros- 
pect of some terrible revival of its power, he at times almost 
loses his self-possession and his dignity. We can almost excuse 
him for the violence of his emotions at the thought of the enor- 
mities of abuse which a religious and even a Christian priesthood 
has often occasioned in the past. We see no occasion, however, 
for any dread of the immediate recurrence of its debasing and 
cruel domination. Our apprehensions, we confess, take another 
direction. Inour judgment no priesthood of religion could pos- 
sibly be so remorseless and so irresponsible as a priesthood of 
modern atheistic science, should it accept the ethical and socio- 
logical doctrines of the evolutionary ethics. The Christian priest- 
hood, with all its craft and unscrupulousness, with all its fanati- 
cism and want of sentimentalism, could never wholly forget the 
gentle and humane precepts of the gospels and the example of 
its self-sacrificing High-priest. But a select scientific high-priest- 
hood which should adopt the theological ethics of Professor 
Clifford would have nothing within itself to control its confi- 
dence in its own infallibility or to limit the means or the inclina- 
tion to execute its remorseless decrees. 

The city of Paris has more than once been the witness of 
what each of these priesthoods could be and do. The massacre 
of St. Bartholomew’s is often referred to as an example of what 
priestly fanaticism in religion could inspire. But terrible as was 
this scene, it does not compare with those other spectacles of 
cruelty and horror in the same city which the priesthoods of 
atheistic, ethical, and political science have sanctioned if they 
have not inspired. As between the two we greatly prefer the 
domination of the Christian to the scientific hierarchy. 

We should fail to do justice to Professor Clifford did we not 
distinctly refer to the paradoxical daring and passionate earnest- 
ness with which he has expressed his views on every point to 
which we have referred. His essay on the “ Ethics of Religion” 
includes page aftér page of scathing denunciation of the baleful 
influences which religious priesthoods have exercised upon every 
interest which can ennoble or bless the human race. At the 
close of the essay he relapses for a moment into a calmer mood. 
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He bethinks himself of such “a comradeship with the Great 
Companion” as once fired his own youthful ardors and still ele- 
vates and inspires the faith of Maurice and Kingsley and Mar- 
tineau. But this relapse is but fora moment. Shaking off the 
spell, he concludes with this Titanic utterance: “ For after such 
a helper of men, outside of humanity, the truth will not allow 
us to seek. The dim and shadowy outlines of the superhuman 
deity fade slowly away from before us, and as the mist of his 
presence floats aside we perceive with greater and greater clear- 
ness the shape of a yet grander and nobler figure—of Him who 
made all gods and shall unmake them. From the dawn of his- 
tory and from the inmost depth of every soul the face of our 
father-man looks out upon us with the fire of eternal youth 
in his eyes and says, ‘ Before Jehovah was, I am!’” 

The essay on “ Cosmic Emotion” gives us his theory of re- 
ligious and ethical feeling, partly in the way of philosophic 
analysis and partlyin the tone of an Orphic hymn. The Cosmos 
is contemplated in its double form, as the macrocosm of nature 
and the microcosm of souls. The first by its mass and complex- 
ness, coupled with the experience of disappointment in the at- 
tempt to grasp it as a whole, calls forth our veneration, resig- 
nation, and submission ; the other presents the highest possible 
generalization of what we call good in character, and awakens 
the emotion of the second kind such as is expressed by Words- 
worth’s ode to Duty. These two grand and closely related ob- 
jects, when contemplated by the common eye, move us strongly ; 
but when viewed by the armed eye of science, which connects 
them together in those intimate relations which unite matter 
and spirit, and, more than all, reads the history and destiny of each 
in the light of evolution, they kindle and sustain the most fer- 
vent worship, obedience, and hope. The Cosmos has ever 
been growing and is ever to grow to our knowledge, and which 
our wonder and worship can never overtake and master. 
Human nature has grown out of it, as what we call matter has 
been slowly evolved into life and life has been transfigured into 
spirit. Spirit became capable of morality when the tribal self 
began to control the individual, and band-work began to be 
recognized as the supreme good. Moral goodness has been 
achieved as the social has new-molded the individual. The 
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morally better is another name for the necessarily more evolved. 
The morally evil are but the crude and rude impulses that have 
not yet been outgrown, the wildness of savage blood that has 
not yet been fully refined. Moral character is indeed every- 
thing; the deed and wish is nothing in the comparison. But 
character is as truly formed by the laws of environment as are 
the forces of nature. “The social organism itself is but a part 
of the universal Cosmos, and like all else is subject to the uni- 
formity of nature. The production and distribution of wealth, 
the growth and effect of administrative machinery, the education 
of the race—these are cases of general laws which constitute 
the science of sociology. The discovery of exact laws has only 
one purpose—the guidance of conduct by means of them. . . 
And the use which the republic must make of the laws of soci- 
ology is to rationally organize society for the training of the best 
citizens. Much patient practice of comradeship is necessary 
before society will be qualified to organize itself in accordance 
with reason. But those who can read the signs of the times 
read in them that the kingdom of Man is at hand.” 

With these bold and significant utterances we conclude 
our laborious and protracted résumé of the creed of this ex- 
traordinary man. Many of our readers will agree with us 
that he is in more than one sense of the term an enfant ter- 
rible in the scientific household. Not a few will be inclined 
to raise the question a second time which we have already 
suggested, whether he represents any one. but himself. Some 
will say that these extravagances of logic and of assertion are 
simply the legitimate manifestations of a singularly headlong 
and impetuous nature, endowed with extraordinary gifts of 
concentration and exposition, whose youthful ardor had mani- 
fested itself in feats of gymnastic daring as foolhardy as are 
these specimens of high-flying reasoning and untamed decla- 
mation. 

We cannot question that he was just the man he is de- 
scribed to have been. A single look at his portrait inter- 
prets him as endowed with a fearless, self-confident and singu- 
larly good-humored tho defiant nature. The history of his 
changes of opinion, the successive struggles of thought and feel- 
ing through which he fought his way from his High Churchman- 
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ship into the rampant atheism in which he died, are not given 
us by his over-dainty biographer. Sucha history of his progres- 
sive change of opinions and their attendant emotions as we have 
in the diaries and letters of Blanco White or Theodore Parker, 
or Arthur Clough or John Sterling, would be most instruc- 
tive in many most important particulars. All the light that we 
have upon these points is found in the two lines from his 
biographer which speak of “an intellectual and moral struggle,” 
and the pathetic confession in which he says, “ We have seen 
the spring sun shine out of an empty heaven to light up a soul- 
less earth; we have felt with utter loneliness that the Great 
Companion is dead.” 

Our chief concern is not, however, with the man, much as he 
alternately fascinates and repels us, but with the question how far 
he represents the principles and methods of the various classes 
of evolutionists of the present day. In answer to this question 
we observe, first, that Professor Clifford is not an Agnostic. In 
this he apparently differs from Spencer and Tyndall and all 
those who contend that, while science admits that there is an 
Absolute, she affirms that he can never be so known by man as 
to be formulated in thought or phrased in words; that conse- 
quently a positive revelation, a scientific or philosophical faith, 
a rational worship are impossible. As against these men, 
Clifford asserts that at present science finds not the slightest 
reason to believe there is any entity not finite, and that in all 
probability she will soon be able to demonstrate that no such 
being exists. 

In this position Clifford is by no means alone among the 
negative thinkers. We have the best authority for asserting 
that many of the adherents of Mr. Spencer reject altogether all 
his concessions which gave form and being to agnosticism as 
wholly untenable and inconsistent, and regard his very elaborate 
attempts to mediate between science and religion as irrational 
excrescences in the philosophy of evolution. 

In respect to the nature of the soul, its possible survival of 
the body, and the nature and authority of conscience, Profes- 
sor Clifford holds the doctrines common to this school. He 
differs from his associates only in the more pointed and effec- 
tive way in which he states the common creed, and the more 
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offensive phraseology in which he characterizes the opposite 
opinions, and the more fearless deduction of the logical conclu- 
sions to which it leads. However uncomfortable and troublesome 
this enfant terrible may be in the household which he represents, 
he may render a very important service to those who are hesi- 
tating whether to attach themselves to that section which rep- 
resents the agnostic and vacillating atheism of Spencer or the 
gnostic and positive atheism of Professor Clifford. 

There is another eminently respectable and conservative 
section of scientists who hold the conclusions of Professor Clif- 
ford in positive and outspoken abhorrence, and who are theists 
in their personal and scientific faith. They are evolutionists, 
but are neither materialistic nor atheistic evolutionists. They 
believe in the soul and in conscience, in a future life and a per- 
sonal God, and many of them in a supernatural revelation. 
They find nothing in the teachings of science or the doctrine 
of evolution, as they hold it, which is inconsistent with their 
Christian faith or their theistic philosophy. Some few of them 
may be equally distinguished in science and theology. 

Nothing could possibly be more unjust or odious than to in- 
timate that the evolutionists of this school either sympathize 
or symbolize with the conclusions of Professor Clifford. It is, 
however, a fair question which we ask, and which every seeker 
after truth would do well to repeat, Whether and how far the 
logic of the two schools is common, and whether the Professor 
is not sometimes the more consistent because the more fearless 
logician of the two? This question is no question between 
science and theology, but one that is more profound and impor- 
tant-—viz., What is scientifically true, and what methods of in- 
vestigation may be trusted in interpreting the indications of na- 
ture so far as they unroll the mysterious history of the past 
or warrant our confidence in the magnificent promises of the 
future ? 

The first question that we ask ourselves when. we open any 
work on these much-vexed questions should not be what the 
author believes or attempts to prove, but ow does he reason ?— 
not what are his conclusions, but what is his logic ? what are his 
views of the mind that interprets nature; what his views of the 
methods of studying nature; how far does he strain, and when 
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does he limit the analogies that bind nature and spirit into 
one system; and how quick is he to detect the differences 
which indicate the presence of nobler forces and higher laws? 
If in any application whatever he accepts the shallow logic. and 
the hasty analogies of materialism, if he practically accepts the 
canons of induction which degrade knowledge to mere facilities 
of association, or the play and counter-play of brain mechanism, 
we care very little what his scientific creed may be, or, for that 
matter, what are his theological avowals. His heart may be 
better than his head, while he is responsible in the field of science 
only for the latter. His principal conclusions may be scientifi- 
cally and theologically orthodox, while his methods of inquiry 
and many of his special opinions are thoroughly untenable and 
permanently mischievous. 

We may be permitted to repeat with all frankness that we 
have not designed to make a scarecrow of the extreme opinions 
of Professor Clifford, or to fasten them upon any who disavow 
them, but simply to call attention to the logic of his conclusions. 
We therefore respectfully ask the attention of all our scientific 
friends to the inquiry, how far their logic is similar to his: not 
so much in the final summing up of the subordinate arguments 
to their grand conclusions, but in more or fewer of the short and 
apparently easy steps which he takes from the inorganic to the 
living, from life to spirit, from spirit to conscience, and the skilful 
slight-of-hand by which he substitutes an accessory for a princi- 
pal relation, and confuses and mystifies himself and his readers 
by glittering but treacherous analogies. We would beg them 
to consider whether, even by accepting evolution as a “ working 
hypothesis,” even in the origination of species, with the frank 
concession that not a single instance can be adduced of any 
well-known and thoroughly accredited species which has been 
produced by the actual “working” of evolution, they do not 
commit themselves to the merciless grasp of a logic from which 
it may not be easy to escape. 


NOAH PORTER. 
































THE ORGANIZATION OF LABOR. 


I. THE ORGANIZER AS A PRODUCER. 


NE of the features of our social system most worthy the 
attention of the thinker and suggestive of the future of 
society is the constantly increasing part played by organized 
bodies in the work of producing wealth. Since the time of 
Adam Smith political economy has considered society as made 
up of acollection of individuals each seeking his own welfare 
and comparatively unmindful of the welfare of others. Its fun- 
damental principle has been the doctrine of individual liberty, 
which makes each man the sole disposer of his own productive 
powers. Its maxim is found in the “let-alone principle,” which 
declares the interests of society at large to be best subserved 
when this liberty is most fully recognized by the state. By 
enunciating this fundamental principle, and by tracing it to its 
natural effects upon the welfare of individuals and of society, 
political economy was first raised to the dignity of a science. 
The spirit of individual independence allied itself to the intel- 
lect of the age, and both together, forcing governments to adopt 
their principles, have resulted in a general development of the 
powers of mankind which would have been unattainable under 
any older system. 

The fundamental principles of the great economists from’ 
Smith to Mill must remain at the foundation of sociology so 
long as human nature shall continue what it now is. The form 
of presentation may vary, but the system of the economists 
must be the one first taught to the learner in order to serve as 
a foundation for such further ideas of sociology as may be neces- 
sary to his mental progress. We must not therefore be looked 
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upon as desiring to take a single stone from the structure when 
we say that it does not afford a sufficient basis for an under- 
standing of the more complex system which is now so rapidly 
growing. : 

The first real step towards making an important and lasting 
addition to the current political economy should, we conceive, 
be credited to Herbert Spencer. Apart from all questions of 
the philosophic soundness of his conclusions, one thing must, 
we think, be conceded by all unprejudiced critics; namely, that 
whether his law of evolution is or is not a law of nature, it does, 
as an empirical generalization, include an extraordinary range 
of general facts. No one who studies the facts of progress, 
whether in the development of the chicken from the egg or in 
the improvement in the conduct of men from the savage to the 
enlightened state, can fail to be struck with the change from ho- 
mogeneity to heterogeneity, from indefiniteness to definiteness, 
and with the co-ordinated processes of differentiation and inte- 
gration. Adam Smithand his successors considered society as a 
homogeneous collection of individuals, each in the enjoyment 
of equal rights and liberties, and each capable within his own 
sphere of judging what was most for his own advantage. Of 
course the actual existence of co-operative organizations was 
not denied, as is shown by the prominence given to the discus- 
sion of the division of labor. But the tendency to aggregation 
of individuals into discrete bodies, each having in itself the prop- 
erties of an organism, formed no integral part of the system, 
being used simply as an illustration of the advantage of co-oper- 
ation and the consequent tendency of individuals to engage in 
co-operative employments through the impulse of self-interest. 
This tendency to the formation of discrete organisms, which 
was simply a corollary of human liberty in the time of Adam 
Smith and his system, must now form the basis of any system 
of sociology which shall enable us to understand the complica- 
tions of modern society, and to legislate for the amelioration of 
the laboring classes. . 

The tendency of which we speak is not only no new thing, 
but, in many of its aspects, it looks like an approach towards a 
state of things which we are accustomed to regard as belonging 
entirely to a less enlightened age. It has been the universal 
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rule that a high degree of efficiency in the combined action of 
large masses of individuals can be attained only by their sub- 
mission to some kind of leadership. A community entirely 
without organization, each individual acting for himself, is at so 
great a disadvantage i in coping either with the forces of nature 
or with a common enemy of any kind, that its continued exist- 
ence would hardly be possible. In fact, such a community is 
unknown, and is approximated to only in the lowest stages of 
society. As society advances we find great changes both in the 
fundamental ideas on which organizations rest and in the ob- 
jects for which they are intended. We must expect that, as a 
rule, each society will tend to the form best adapted to its pre- 
servation and efficiency under all existing conditions both in- 
ternal and external. Now, in an advanced state of society these 
ends can be attained only by the formation of organisms having 
perfect co-ordination among the functions of their members, 
and there are certain conditions under which this co-ordination 
cannot be secured except by a system of subordination not in 
unison with the ideas of equal rights now prevalent. There is, 
in fact, a singular parallel between our present labor organiza- 
tions and the feudal system in the feature of subordination on 
the one side and leadership on the other, and especially in the 
disparity between the number of the leaders and of the led. In 
point of efficiency this system was far in advance of those which 
it superseded, and, viewed in the light of the optimistic philoso- 
phy, may appear as the one best adapted to attack and defence 
when the masses were of a nearly uniform degree of degradation 
and ignorance, and moral energy was the attribute of the few. 
Such enterprises as the Crusades would have been impractica- 
ble under any system which did not permit of the subordination 
of the many to the few. When the power of organization and 
command is confined to the few, each of these few must, of ne- 
cessity, have large masses of followers if they are to make the 
best use of their power. We may therefore consider feudalism, 
or some kindred form of organization, as the natural result of a 
state of things in which the great masses of men are cast in the 
lowest mold and only a very limited number in the highest one. 

When the pursuit of wealth and comfort through the regular 
forms of industry took the place of war as the principal ob- 
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ject of human activity, a new plan of social co-operation became 
necessary. One man might lead his thousands or ten thousands 
to war, but, as things then were, he could not lead a score in the 
work of making clothes or tilling the soil. Instead of depend- 
ing upon the endowment of the leader, efficiency began to rest 
upon the skill of the individual. The increased means of sub- 
sistence with which increased wealth supplied the individual 
led to an amelioration of the physical condition of the masses, 
widened the sphere of each man’s thought and activity, and so 
became productive of a corresponding intellectual improvement. 
At length those ideas of individual freedom which had from 
time immemorial been the heritage of the English race were 
placed on a scientific foundation by the political economists. 
At the foundation of the structure thus reared was the prin- 
ciple that the individual was born the rightful arbiter of his ofvn 
destiny, owing service to none and claiming from others only 
what they had contracted to give him. Under the operation of 
this principle no organization can exist except such as is formed 
by a voluntary aggregation of individuals, each seeking his own 
personal welfare. Society was in a certain sense relegated to a 
state of nature, in that each individual was, like the lower ani- 
mals, to be freed from the control of his fellows so long as he 
respected their equal right to the same freedom he himself en- 
joyed. The let-alone principle, /azssez aller, laissez faire, was 
put into practical operation by the English race; the strong 
were allowed to prosper and the weak to be crushed out by the 
remorseless processes of competition in trade and industry. 
The feature of this economical process with which we are at 
present principally concerned is the small account which it took 
of the natural diversity among the talents and capacities of men. 
This diversity, tho not entirely ignored, was rapidly passed over 
as not forming the basis of any important generalization. The 
doctrine of the natural equality of the powers of all men, tho 
not definitely formulated, was tacitly assumed as sufficiently 
near the truth for the purposes of argument. A scientific foun- 
dation was sought for the theory of value by expressing all value 
in terms of labor, and measuring all labor by the primitive 
powers of the untrained or uneducated man. The essential dif- 
ference between skilled and unskilled labor was supposed to 
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be this: that skilled labor embraces two elements, the one the 
primitive faculties of the natural man which he possesses equally 
and in common with all his fellows; the other, acquired skill, 
which was supposed to be the product of labor spent in its ac- 
quisition, and which thus represents a kind of capital. In the 
first element all men might be considered so near alike that 
diversity could be ignored. In the second element they bear 
the same relation to each other as if the possessor of skill had 
been the capitalist inheriting wealth or saving it from his earn- 
ings, and the unskilled man one who had spent as he went and 
therefore saved nothing. In a word, if A could earn a much 
larger income than B in the same employment, that excess of 
income was assumed to be measurable in terms of money and 
labor previously spent by A in acquiring his skill, and to repre- 
sent the interest on thisinvestment. All pursuits were assumed 
to be equally open to all men, and, as as a logical result, the law 
of competition holds between different pursuits as well as be- 
tween different individuals in the same pursuit. If one profes- 
sion was permanently more profitable than another, after mak- 
ing allowance for the time and labor spent in its acquisition, 
then an excess of candidates would be attracted to it, until its 
profits were reduced by competition to the general level. The 
logical conclusion was that all complaints about the inequality of 
conditions among men were baseless, because one man was in 
better circumstances than another only because he or his parents 
had been more frugal and industrious. 

Since the time of Adam Smith a revolution has taken place, 
which, altho it does not supersede his theories, requires them to 
be extended, modified, and supplemented. The tendencies to- 
wards Smith’s laws of labor and value of course exist, but they 
are completely overpowered by causes of an entirely different 
character. The very freedom secured to each man under our 

_ political system, and his security in the possession of his earn- 
ings, lead to the combination of great masses of men working in 
unison for a common object. It was found that the combined 
product of the labor of all was far in excess of what it was when 
every one worked independently, and thus a system has arisen 
under which a@ constantly increasing proportion of wealth ts pro- 
duced by large bodies of men working in co-operation. The result 
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is seen in the great industrial organizations which now play so 
important a part in the production of the world’s wealth. 

Such organizations would, in the natural progress of events, 
have gradually increased in importance with improved processes 
of industry and the growth of populous centres. But their pos- 
sibilities have been vastly increased by the introduction of rail- 
ways and other improved means of transportation. With the 
former means of transportation all bulky commodities were pro- 
duced at a great disadvantage, unless in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the place of consumption, or at places accessible by 
navigation. But with the extension of railways over every part 
of the country, each industrial organization has the whole land, 
we might almost say the whole world, before it, as a possible 
market for its products. It has thus become possible to mass 
together much larger industrial organizations than were possible 
when each could supply only a limited market. But this is not 
the only feature of the case. Effective competition, instead of 
being confined to producers or organizations near each other, 
can now spring up between the most widely separated places. 
The world can be invited to supply all the lighter articles of or- 
dinary consumption to the most isolated farmer on a Western 
prairie. Of course the introduction of labor-saving devices and 
of improved industrial methods are essential factors in the new 
system, and are quite independent of the introduction of rail- 
ways; but without the latter it would have been impossible for 
them to have assumed their present social importance. 

With every increase in the number of persons co-operating, 
and in the delicacy of the material and instruments employed, 
comes an increased necessity for a precise co-ordination among 
the efforts of all. Thus there grows up an organization which 
in its outward form is more like a well-disciplined army than 
like a collection of individual producers of past centuries. A 
subdivision into commands must be established, and ‘several 
commands must be combined under a single directing head. 
Success depends as much upon the ability of these heads as the 
success of an army does upon the ability of its commander. 
The isolated man, acknowledging no master, is in many pursuits 
at as great a disadvantage as an independent cross-bowman 
would have been among the Crusaders. The number of pursuits 
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in which he is not at such a disadvantage diminishes with every 
improvement in production and every increase of population. 
In pointing out this resemblance between the system under 
which our modern industry is being organized and that of a past 
and darker age, it might seem that we were taking a gloomy 
view of the future of society and supplying a broad foundation 
for the arguments of those who claim that our present system 
tends to the debasement of the masses. But the true lesson to 
be drawn from the parallel is rather the opposite of this. If, in- 
deed, the subordination of the many to the few which we have 
described were a contrivance of human genius, there might be 
some ground for this unfavorable view. But our system has 
been a perfectly natural growth under the operation of a body 
of jurisprudence which takes no account of the diversities of 
power among men, but regards them all as equal before its tri- 
bunals. The industrial manager who directs the labor of a thou- 
sand subordinates owes his position to no accident of birth, 
holds a patent from no authority, took his position by virtue 
of no compulsory law, and has never proved his ability before 


_any formal tribunal. The medieval knight rising from the grave 


to extend him the right hand of fellowship would be quite con- 
founded to find him wielding his power and holding his position 
without having fulfilled any of the conditions which the knight 
had considered necessary, and without possessing the smallest 
legal authority over the lives of his subordinates. If, then, un- 
der a legal theory of complete equality, inequalities so great 
spontaneously manifest themselves and define themselves more 
sharply with every generation, what does this prove? That a 
theory of equal rights and liberties leads to inequalities? No, 
but simply that inequality is a fact which cannot be set aside 
by being ignored. The case is that of a law of nature asserting 
itself without respect to any human theory. 

Having taken this general view of the relations between dif- 
ferent systems of organizing activities, the next step in our in- 
quiry will be to discuss the changes thus necessitated in the eco- 
nomical theory of value and the practical conclusions to be 
drawn respecting the method of dealing with the labor problem 
of the day. When there was only one best way to make every 
part of a gun, and when that way had been known and followed 
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for several generations and had thus become public property, 
there was a good foundation for the theory of Adam Smith 
that “labor is the original measure of the exchangeable value of 
all commodities: labor was the first price, the original purchase- 
money that was paid for all things.” When he told the advo- 
cates of the mercantile theory that it was not by gold or silver 
but by labor that all the wealth of the world was originally pur- 
chased, and that its value to those who want to exchange it for 
some new production is precisely equal to the quantity of labor 
which it can enable them to purchase or command, he taught a 
valuable lesson, and one which was quite near the truth in his 
time. And inacertain sense the same thing is true now, but 
only in the sense that a large part of our wealth may be said to 
be the product of the steam-engine. Human labor and the 
power of the engine are alike called into requisition, but neither 
of them measures the exchangeable value produced. 

When Adam Smith wrote, every one who chose to put capi- 
tal or labor into the manufacture of fire-arms stood on nearly an 
equal footing, being, with ordinary prudence, secure against fail- 
ure, and not likely to win a fortune before old age. Every 
skilled trade had its system of apprenticeship, which was the 
only passage-way to its mysteries, and which was at the same 
time open to all who chose to comply with its requirements. 
When the apprentice grew into the journeyman it was easy 
to put a money value on his skill, because the latter could be 
measured by the number of years he had been engaged in learn- 
ing his trade. Now, however, the art of producing the best 
kinds of fire-arms and selling them at such prices as shall yield a 
satisfactory living to the producer is one which is possessed only 
by a few. No one can say exactly what is the best kind of an 
arm, so that among scores of competing kinds the selection of 
the best is a matter of individual judgment, in which there is 
room for any amount of loss through failure to make the best 
selection, and any amount of gain through success in hitting upon 
the right one. Thus the skill of the manager—the “ captain 
of industry,” as Professor Walker has called him—has taken 
the place of labor as the prime factor in the result. As an ap- 
preciation of the position and functions of the manager is of the 
first importance in understanding our industrial system, we must 
see how he attains his position and what are his functions. 
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So long as a workshop, factory, or organization drew all its 
supplies from definite fields in which there was little occasion 
for change, conducted its operations upon a system which any 
man of good capacity could master, and sold most of its pro- 
ducts within its immediate neighborhood, the problem of its 
management was one which could be learned as an apprentice 
learns his trade. When the mode of doing business remained 
the same through long periods of time, it became possible for a 
mind not of the highest order to master all the details of man- 
agement and to conduct the establishment in such a way as to 
insure success. But the great widening of the field of competi- 
tion by improved means of transportation and the invention of 
countless labor-saving devices opened up a field to practical 
skill which had before been unknown, and thus made a com- 
plete revolution, if not in the general character of the problem, 
yet in the conditions of its solution. With every enlargement 
in the organization, with every improvement in the machinery 
of production, with the discovery of every new field for the pur- 
chase of material and every new market for the sale of the com- 
modity, arise a number of new problems the correct solution of 
which determines the success or failure of the whole organi- 
zation. 

All this does not of itself render the problem of economical 
production and sale intrinsically more difficult. The old man- 
agers can go on purchasing material, making it up and selling it 
on the old plan, without necessarily causing any disturbance in 
the course of their business. The important point is that every 
improvement of the kind we have alluded to opens up a new 
and wide field for increasing the productiveness of labor, which 
can be worked to the best advantage only by those who possess 
in the highest degree the faculty of economizing money and 
labor, combined with that tact and insight which insure their 
always doing what is best under existing circumstances. The 


manager of a modern shoe factory who keeps himself acquainted . 


with the fluctuations of the various markets in which he can 
purchase his leather and other raw material, who knows what 
plan to adopt in order to secure the good quality of everything 
he purchases—in a word, who can always buy the right thing at 
the right time and in the right place—will waste far less of the 
money of the organization than another of less commercial 
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tact. Then in conducting the affairs of the factory and selling 
its products it will be found that at the end of every yeara 
large aggregate upon the debit side of the account is due to 
waste of material, waste of labor through imperfect co-operation 
among the hundreds of operatives, losses from not having made 
what was most in demand, and scores of other agencies not 
possible to enumerate, but all arising from those imperfections 
in general supervision which no amount of skill can entirely 
avoid. Then there are lost opportunities to be lamented when 
too late, by taking advantage of which profitable bargains might 
have been made. A device which would have been successful 
has been rejected, to be afterwards adopted by a rival manager, 
and money has been wasted on devices which have proved un- 
profitable. The power of economizing the wear and tear of his 
machinery, of securing it against accident or deterioration, of 
making the best use of waste material, comes in as an impor- 
tant factor of success. The manager who has the tact to take 
advantage of all such opportunities, to reduce all mistakes of 
these kinds to a minimum, and to foresee every chance for a 
favorable disposition of the products of his establishment, will 
be able to pay his employés steadier wages than any one else, 
offer the public as good bargains as his competing neighbor, 
and have a large margin of profit at the end of every year, altho 
his less skilful neighbor may have worked ataloss. He does this 
not by any sharp practice at the expense of the public, not by 
any peculiar faculty of getting hold of the wealth which some one 
else has produced, but by so economizing the labor, money, and 
appliances of which he has control as to make them produce 
more articles and articles better adapted to the wants of the 
public than they would produce under less skilful manage- 
ment. ; 

Having brought together these comparative views of our 
own industrial system and the corresponding system of the past, 
the truth of some general propositions on which we must base 
our conclusion respecting the future will be plain. Leaving all 
sentiment aside, it must be considered that the part played in 
production by the skill of the ordinary workman, or by such 
acquired powers as are attainable by all through a system of 
training, constantly diminishes. The organization and its di- 
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recting head increase in importance from year to year, and this 
increase is necessarily accompanied by a diminution in the rela- 
tive importance of the parts which are organized. Everywhere 
there is a call for the care and skill which is possessed only by a 
few. Even where little co-operation is required, the use of more 
refined materials and more delicate instruments requires greater 
skill and care on the part of those who are responsible. As 
more skill becomes required of the managing head, the test 
through which one must pass to attain that position becomes more 
and more severe. The individual workman desiring to make 
and sell his products directly to the public finds his sphere 
growing narrower and the necessity of his becoming an insig- 
nificant factor in some organization constantly increasing. When 
the question is whether a projected factory shall succeed or fail; 
the difficulties of the calculation are found to lie in estimating 
the probable sales, the amount of business, the cost of material, 
the efficiency of machinery, and the source of supply, rather 
than in estimating the skill of the operatives. 

One conclusion which requires little argument to enforce it 
is that those current discussions of the labor question in which 
labor and capital are considered the sole factors of production 
are entirely insufficient, in that they omit a third factor of equal 
importance with the other two—that of organizing skill. The 
latter, instead of being a subordinate element, is really that one 
of the three which it is in many branches of production most 
difficult to command. We call to mind the economic principle 
that the market value of a requirement depends not only upon 
its usefulness, but also upon the difficulty of commanding it. 
It is true that labor is the very first requirement of all industry, 
without which no production of wealth would be possible. The 
laborer is as necessary to the exercise of skill by the manager 
as air is to human life. But altho air is a necessity of existence, 
it has no market value because an ample supply is always at 
command without trouble. Now if we measure the three factors 
which we have described by the same rule, we find that so far 
as difficulty of commanding the requirements of industry is 
concerned, the easiest factor of all to obtain is simple labor, 
skilled or unskilled; the next most difficult is capital, and the 
most difficult of all is organizing and directing skill. There are 
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plenty of laborers in every branch of industry anxious to find 
employment at remunerative prices. There is plenty of capital 
in the market ready to lend itself to labor and skill whenever 
the latter can promise a return of the value. But for every ad- 
ditional demand we make upon skill, and especially upon organ- 
izing and managing skill, we find the market to grow tighter. 
The unskilled labor of idle men who have been taught no pur- 
suit is clamoring for an employer. Where proved integrity and 
mechanical skill are required, the supply becomes more limited ; 
when a mechanical tact which can be gained only by long years 
of assiduous application is required, some search must be made 
for it; when the manager is one who will be certain to conduct 
a great business with success against all competition, happy. is 
the capitalist who can find him or the laborer who can enlist 
under him. 

The difficulty of commanding managing skill arises not less 
from its actual scarcity than from the difficulty of recognizing 
it. Undoubtedly if an establishment should advertise for a 
competent manager at a very large salary, applications might be 
numerous and each applicant might claim to possess the neces- 
sary qualifications. But he would find it hard to prove his claim. 
There is no such difficulty in the case of labor and capital. If 
the workman says, “ Here is labor,” the truth of his claimcan be 
ascertained by a very simple inspection. If he says, “ Here is 
mechanical skill,” a brief trial will be necessary and sufficient for 
the test. When a capitalist says, “ Here is money,” he has 
no difficulty in proving the amount to his credit on the books 
of the bank. But who can say, “Here is business ability— 
here is one who can be trusted to manage machinery worth a 
million dollars so that no damage shall happen, and to receive 
and spend thousands of dollars a day in the most economical 
manner” ? 

At the first glance the aspect of things which we have pre- 
sented appears altogether on the side of those who take a gloomy 
view of the present and immediate future of society, and espe- 
‘cially of the prospects for the improvement of the masses and 
of the effects upon them produced by our changed system of 
industrial organization. Among those benevolent men whose 
philanthropy embraces the lowest as well as the highest grades 
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of their race there is a wide-spread feeling that the lower orders 
in the industrial organizations do not get the fair share of what 
they produce. This impression is strengthened by false econo- 
mical notions current even among educated men respecting the 
true working of our system. At the bottom of all the fallacies 
is the old-fashioned habit of looking upon labor not merely as 
one of the original necessary factors of wealth, but also as fur- 
nishing the sole means of measuring it. It is supposed that the 
community of, we may suppose, ten millions of steady workers 
can produce by their exertions a certain definite amount of 
wealth, and that the fundamental question is not, How much can 
this community produce? but, How shall its product be divided? 
The natural conclusion is that if one man is found to get a thou- 
sand dollars while another gets only fifty, these two amounts do 
not represent their relative productiveness, but only the superior _ 
skill of the former in so arranging the division as to secure him- 
self a largershare. Quite possibly all that we have said of the 
great importance of managing skill may be favorably received 
by many who will yet accept our views with the impression that, 
after all, this skill consists principally in an occult power of putting 
into one’s own pocket the money gained by the labor of thousands 
of others. From this point of view the principal talent of the 
manager would not be really directed toward increasing the 
amount of wealth produced, because that, being measured by 
labor, depends altogether upon the work of laborers. His ex- 
traordinary power would therefore consist in the art of distri- 
buting the wealth produced by the whole organization so that 
he should get the larger share. That any one man should be 
an actual producer of millions of dollars seems to them incredi- 
ble. This view is so deeply set in that silent substratum of feel- 
ing upon which our current ideas rest that it may be worth while 
to illustrate more fully the true functions of the manager as a 
producer of wealth and a promoter of industrial efficiency. 

First we suppose a state of things as it was before labor was 
organized. The shoemakers of a community, working inde- 
pendently, each man in his own little shop, can each make a pair 
of boots in two days. They charge $4 for their labor on each 
pair, thus earning $2 per day. 

Manager A now appears on the scene and organizes the labor 
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of twenty men under his direction in such a way that they can 
together make twelve pairs a day. We may suppose him to 
pay the men the same amount they earned before, making $40 
per day in all, and to sell the shoes at the same price, thus receiv- 
ing $48 per day as the product of the establishment. He thus 
earns for himself $8 per day by skill in managing. His operatives 
gain the same amount as before and the public purchase their 
boots at the same price as before, so that no one is any worse 
off. Practically his skill proves equivalent to the producing 
power of four men. 

Manager B next appears and combines the labor of forty 
men in such a way that they can make 28 pairs a day. If he 
pays the same wages, and sells the product at the same price, 
he will pay out $80 per day and receive $112, thus gaining $32 
as the reward of his skill. Still the community is neither better 
nor worse off, the operatives earn the same wages, and the pub- 
lic buy their shoes at the same price as before. 

A third manager appears, and, having the advantage of a 
wider market both for the purchase of materials and the sale 
of the products, employs a larger force and produces a number of 
shoes in a yet greater proportion. The number is, in fact, so 
great that they can no longer be disposed of at the old price of 
$4 per pair; so he reduces the price to $3. This introduces 
competition, and such of his competitors as are not equally 
skilful must be content with smaller profits or must retire from 
business. The public at large are now benefited by getting 
their shoes cheaper, and the operatives are no worse off because 
they command the same wages as before. 

The ultimate result will ‘be a state of things in which only 
managers of the highest skill will remain in business, and the 
best of these will earn considerable incomes because their skill 
is necessary to the efficiency of a large body of workmen, and 
to the production of a great amount of wealth at the least cost. 
Under no circumstances can they earn more than they save the 
community, because competition in their business is as free as in 
any other, and the community always has the choice of refusing 
their services and reverting to old-fashioned methods of produc- 
tion. As a matter of fact the income of the manager has, by 
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competition and by the general diffusion of the knowledge 
gained through the experience of men engaged in manufactures, 
been brought down to a small fraction of the sum saved to the 
community by organization. 

We are now enabled to reach a generalization which embo- 
dies a fundamental principle of political economy. Each indi- 
vidual who, by virtue of special powers of any kind, can in any 
way increase the effectiveness of the labor of others is practi- 
cally a producer of all the additional wealth he enables them to 
acquire. The effect is the same whether he operates by direct- 
ing their labor, by placing facilities within their reach which 
they could not have commanded without him, by inventing new 
methods of production, or by showing them how to avoid waste. 
In any case wealth which would otherwise not have existed or 
have gone to waste is through him produced, saved, or made 
available. There is no limit to the possible amount which a 
single person may thus indirectly produce, and there is there- 
fore no amount which we can pronounce too great to be earned 
by him. 

The illustrations we have drawn from the management of 
factories are by no means those in which the productive powers 
of organizers are exhibited on the largest scale. To find where 
the greatest opportunities are offered for increasing the saving 
or producing powers of whole cities or states, we must take great 
mercantile or railway enterprises. The question whether a rail- 
way shall sink the millions of dollars invested in its construction 
or enable whole cities, counties, or states to supply their wants 
and find a market for their products depends entirely upon 
whether its projector has correctly calculated the effect of all 
the conditions on which success depends. If he does this, he 
may make an addition of one, five, or fifty per cent to the 
effective productiveness of a million of people. If he does not 
possess the almost unique powers required, the whole enterprise 
may be a waste of money. 

We may now reach a generalization connecting the func- 
tions of the organizer which we have described with the general 
cheapening of production. There is no essential difference be- 
tween the direct economical effects of labor-saving machines, of 
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cheap foreign labor, and of the improved system of organization 
and management which we have described. The one essential 
feature of all is that a greater product is produced with the same 
amount of labor, or, which amounts to the same thing, a given 
product is produced with less labor. 

There is therefore no soundness in the position of those who 
make a distinction between these different factors. To all intents 
and purposes a Chinaman is, in his relations to the Anglo-Saxon, 
simply a labor-saving machine. Any instrumentality which 
does two dollars’ worth of labor at an expenditure of one dollar 
in food or fuel is, so far as all the rest of the community is con- 
cerned, a labor-saving machine, no matter whether made of 
brass and steel or of bone and muscle: no matter whether the 
fuel consumed is wood, coal, or human food. All such instru- 
mentalities are in the first place attacked by the laboring classes 
whose interests are affected, and only tolerated after long expe- 
rience of the futility of the contest. If horses had been unknown 
and their labor performed by men, their subsequent introduc- 
tion and use would have produced the same effect as Chinese 
labor in California, and have been resisted by the same argu- 
ments. 

One practical lesson to be drawn from our study of 
the functions of the managers is that of the difficulties which 
stand in the way of the co-operative system. At first sight 
nothing seems simpler than that a body of men working to- 
gether should dispense with the services of a head who absorbs 
an undue share of the product. If he is not a producer, why 
not get along without him? Yet with all the complaints of the 
laborer that he fails to secure a proper return, we rarely hear of 
efforts to improve his condition in what seems to be the only 
practical way, that of performing the functions of manager and 
capitalist himself ; and what we do hear is mostly the history of 
failures. This shows conclusively that the laboring classes can. 
not succeed without the help of the very men and agencies which 
their professed friends denounce most loudly; and such being 
the case, it is futile to complain of the power of these men and 
agencies, 

That no such thing as a successful co-operative system is 
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possible we by no means assert. The only difficulty is that to 
put such a system into successful operation requires a certain 
amount of organizing talent and business foresight, and these 
are wins gare which the laboring classes do not possess, 
because under present conditions every one of their number 
who does possess them can rise upward in the scale. Perhaps 
the lack of these necessary qualities will be most clearly seen by 
studying the form which efforts at co-operation commonly take; 
namely, the establishment of stores for retailing goods. Buy- 
ing and selling is perhaps the business least adapted to being 
successfully pursued without a responsible managing head. If 
there is anything wrong_in our present retail system, it is the 
excessive number of small retail shops which must sell at a 
considerable profit in order to yield a living to their proprietors. 
Yet the efforts to which we allude look to little more than in- 
creasing the number of these nearly superfluous shops by start-. 
ing anumber of new ones, to be the property of the persons they 
supply. 

An intelligent survey of the field would show that if, as 
seems not improbable, the profits paid by the purchasers at re- 
tail to the dealer are greater than the real necessities of the case 
demand, this can only arise from the great number of small 
dealers who are supported under the present system. The only 
remedy, therefore, is either to substitute a single large establish- 
ment for great numbers of small stores, or to adopt some new 
system in which the practice of exposing goods for sale to 
chance customers shall be entirely abolished, and each co-opera- 
tor shall be supplied at stated intervals with designated quanti- 
ties of each commodity. The first plan is that of the great co- 
operative stores of England, the success of which depends on 
the assured custom of some large class of the community, such 
as the civil officers of the government, and the avoidance of all 
bad debts by selling only for cash. The second requires a con- 
cert of action among small consumers, the very ability to effect 
which requires talent of an order which would command a high 
price in industrial life, and which we may therefore assume that 
the classes to be benefited do not possess. On the whole, we 
must accept the conclusion that the time when managing heads 
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can either be dispensed with or made to sell their services at a 
cheaper rate than they now do is very far in the future. It will 
come only by a wider diffusion of general mental power, or a 
cessation of improvement consequent upon the discovery of 
the best way of producing and distributing goods of every class. 


SIMON NEWCOMB. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST: THE TEST OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


F I could believe the resurrection,” said Spinoza, “I 
would become a Christian at once.” The great Jewish 
philosopher was right. The resurrection of Christ and the ex- 
istence of Christianity must stand or fall together. The Chris- 
tian Church rests on the resurrection of its Founder. Without 
this fact the church could never have been born, or, if born, it 
would soon have died a natural death. If Christ was -raised 
from the dead, then all his other miracles are sure, and our faith 
is impregnable; if he was not raised, he died in vain, and our 
faith is in vain. It was only his resurrection that made his death 
available for our atonement, justification, and salvation ; with- 
out the resurrection his death would be the grave of our hopes; 
we should be still unredeemed and under the power of our sins. 
4. gospel of a dead Saviour would be a contradiction and wretched 
delusion. This is the reasoning of St. Paul, and its force is 
irresistible. 

The resurrection of Christ is therefore emphatically a test 
question upon which depends the truth or falsehood of the Chris- 
tian religion. It is either the greatest miracle or the greatest 
delusion which history records. Ewald makes the striking re- 
mark that the resurrection is “the culmination of all the miracu- 
lous events which are conceivable from the beginning of history 
to its close.” 

Christ had predicted both his crucifixion and his resurrection, 
but the former was a stumbling-block to the disciples, the latter 
a mystery which they could not understand till after the event. 
They no doubt expected that he would soon establish his Mes- 
sianic kingdom on earth. Hence their utter disappointment and 
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downheartedness after the crucifixion. The treason of one of 
their own number, the triumph of the hierarchy, the fickleness 
of the people, the death and burial of the beloved Master, had 
in a few hours rudely blasted their Messianic hopes and exposed 
them to the contempt and ridicule of their enemies. For two 
days they were trembling on the brink of despair; but on the 
third day, behold! the same disciples underwent a complete 
revolution from despondency to hope, from timidity to courage, 
from doubt to faith, and began to proclaim the gospel of the 
resurrection in the face of an unbelieving world and at the 
peril of their lives. This revolution was not isolated, but gene- 
ral among them; it was not the result of an easy credulity, but 
brought about in spite of doubt and hesitation; it was not su- 
perficial and momentary, but radical and lasting; it affected 
not only the apostles, but the whole history of the world. It 
reached even the leader of the persecution, Saul of Tarsus, one 
of the clearest and strongest intellects, and converted him into 
the most devoted and faithful champion of this very gospel to 
the hour of his martyrdom. 

This is a fact patent to every reader of the closing chapters 
of the Gospels, and is freely admitted even by the most ad- 
vanced sceptics. 


The question now rises whether this inner revolution in the. 


life of the disciples, with its incalculable effects upon the fortunes 
of mankind, can be rationally explained without a correspond- 
ing outward revolution in the history of Christ; in other words, 
whether the professed faith of the disciples in the risen Christ 


was true and real, ora hypocritical lie, or an honest self-delusion. © 


There are four possible theories which have been tried again 
and again and defended with as much learning and ingenuity as 
can be summoned to their aid. Historical questions are not 
like mathematical problems. No argument in favor of the resur- 
rection will avail with those critics who start with the philosophi- 
cal assumption that miracles are impossible, and still less with 
those who deny not only the resurrection of the body but 
even the immortality of the soul. But facts are stubborn; and 
if a critical hypothesis can be proven to be psychologically and 
historically impossible and unreasonable, the result is fatal to 
the philosophy which underlies the critical hypothesis. It is 
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not the business of the historian to construct history from 
preconceived notions and to adjust it to his own liking, but to 
reproduce it fromthe best evidence and to let it speak for it- 
self. Facts in history, as phenomena in nature, are stubborn and 
must overrule speculations and conjectures. 

1. The HISTORICAL view is presented by the Gospels, believed 
in the Christian church of every denomination and sect, and is in- 
corporated in the institution of the “ Lord’s day,” which com- 
memorates the resurrection of Christ as the crowning miracle 
and divine seal of his whole work, as the foundation of the 
hope of believers and the pledge of their future resurrection. | 
According to this theory the resurrection of Christ was an 
actual tho miraculous event, in harmony with his previous his- 
tory and character, and in fulfilment of his own prediction. 
It was a reanimation of the dead body of Jesus by a return 
of his soul from the spirit-world, and a rising of body and 
soul from the grave to a new life, which, after repeated mani- 
festations to believers during a short period of forty days, en- 
tered into glory by the ascension to heaven. The object of 
the manifestations was not only to convince the apostles per- 
sonally of the resurrection, but to make them witnesses of the 
resurrection and heralds of salvation to all the world. 

Truth compels us to admit that there are serious difficulties 
in harmonizing the accounts of the evangelists, and in forming 
a consistent conception of the nature of the resurrection-body, 
hovering as it were between heaven and earth, and oscillating 
for forty days between a natural and a supernatural state; of a 
body clothed with flesh and blood and bearing the wound-prints, 
and yet so spiritual as to appear and disappear through closed 
doors and to ascend visibly to heaven. But these difficulties 
are not so great as those which are created by a denial of the 
fact itself. The former can be measurably solved, the latter 
cannot. We do not know all the details and circumstances 
which might enable us to clearly trace the order of events; but 
among all the variations the great central fact of the resurrection 
itself and its principal features, as Dr. Meyer, one of the fairest 
and ablest exegetes, observes, “stand out all the more sure.” 
The period of the forty days is, in the nature of the case, the 
most mysterious in the life of Christ, and transcends all ordinary 
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Christian experience. The christophanies resemble in some re- 
spects the theophanies of the Old Testament, which were 
granted only to few believers, yet for the general benefit. At 
all events, the fact of the resurrection furnishes the only key 
for the solution of the psychological problem of the sudden, 
radical, and permanent change in the mind and conduct of the 
disciples; it is the necessary link in the chain which connects 
their history before and after that event. Their faith in the 
resurrection was too clear, too strong, too steady, too effective 
to be explained in any other way. They showed the strength 
and boldness of their conviction by soon returning to Jeru- 
salem, the post of danger, and founding there, in the very face 
of the hostile Sarnhedrim, the mother-church of Christendom. 

2. The THEORY OF FRAUD. The apostles stole and hid 
the body of Jesus, and deceived the world. 

This theory was invented by the Jewish priest who crucified 
the Lord, and knew it to be false (Matt. 27 : 62-66; 28 : 12-15). 
The lie was repeated and believed, like many other lies, by 
credulous infidels, first by malignant Jews at the time of Justin 
Martyr, then by Celsus, who learned it from them, but wavered 
between it and the vision-theory, and was renewed in the eigh- 
teenth century by Reimarus in the Wolfenbiittel Fragments. 
More recently Salvador, a French Jew, has tried to prove that 
Jesus was justly crucified, and was saved by the wife of Pilate 
through Joseph of Arimathza or some Galilean women; that he 
retired among the Essenes and appeared secretly to a few of 
his disciples. 

This infamous lie carries its refutation on its face: for if the 
Roman soldiers who watched the grave at the express request 
of the priests and Pharisees were asleep, they could not see the 
thieves, nor would they have proclaimed their military crime; 
if they, or only some of them, were awake, they would have 
prevented the theft. As to the disciples, they were too timid 
and desponding at the time to venture on such a daring act, 
and too honest to cheat the world. And finally a self-invented 
falsehood could not give them courage and constancy of faith 
for the proclamation of the resurrection at the peril of their 
lives. The whole theory is a wicked absurdity, an insult to the 
common-sense and honor of mankind. 
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3. The SWOON-THEORY. The physical life of Jesus was not 
extinct, but only exhausted, and was restored by the tender 
care of his friends and disciples, or (as some absurdly add) by 
his own medical skill: and after a brief period he quietly died a 
natural death. 

This theory was ably advocated by Paulus of Heidelberg 
(1800), and modified by Gfrérer (1838), who afterwards became 
a Roman Catholic. We are pained to add Dr. Hase (Gesch. 
Fesu, 1876, p. 101), who finds it necessary, however, to call to 
aid a “ special providence” to maintain some sort of consistency 
with his former advocacy of the miracle of the resurrection, 
when he truly said (“Leben Jesu,” p. 269, 5th ed. 1865): “ The 
truth of the resurrection rests unshakably on the testimony, yea 
on the existence of the apostolic church.” 

Josephus, Valerius Maximus, psychological and medical au- 
thorities have been searched and appealed to for examples of 


such apparent resurrections from a trance or asphyxy, especially 


on the third day, which is supposed to be a critical turning-point 
for life or putrefaction. 

But besides insuperable physical difficulties—as the wounds 
and loss of blood from the very heart pierced by the spear of 
the Roman soldier—this theory utterly fails to account for the 
moral effect. A brief sickly existence of Jesus in need of medi- 
cal care, and terminating in his natural death and final burial, 
without even the glory of martyrdom which attended the cruci- 
fixion, far from restoring the faith of the apostles, would have 
only in the end deepened their gloom and driven them to utter 
despair. Strauss and Keim have admirably and effectually re- 
futed this theory of the older Rationalism which the Germans 
call the “ rationalismus vulgaris.” 

4. The VISION- HYPOTHESIS. Christ rose merely in the 
imagination of his friends, who mistook a subjective vision or 
dream for actual reality, and were thereby encouraged to pro- 
claim their faith in the resurrection at the risk of death. Their 
wish was father to the belief, their belief was father to the fact, 
and the belief, once started, spread with the power of a religious 
epidemic from person to person and from place to place. The 
Christian society wrought the miracle by its intense love for 
Christ. Accordingly, the resurrection does not belong to the 
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history of Christ at all, but to the inner life of his disciples. It 
is merely the embodiment of their reviving faith. 

This hypothesis was invented by Celsus, a heathen adver- 
sary in the second century, and soon buried out of sight, but 
was again suggested in a more respectable form by Spinoza in 
the seventeenth, and after a second burial it rose to a new life 
in the nineteenth, under the lead of Strauss and Renan, and 
spread with epidemical rapidity among sceptical critics in Ger- 
many, France, Holland, and England. It is now the favorite 
hypothesis, altho there are indications within the Tiibingen 
school in its latest developments that it will soon share the fate 
of its predecesssors. Among English writers the anonymous 
author of “Supernatural Religion” (which is already passing 
through the seventh edition) is its chief champion, and states 
it in these words: “The explanation which we offer, and 
which has long been adopted in various forms by able critics” 
[among whom, in a foot-note, he falsely quotes Ewald], “ is, that 
doubtless Jesus was seen (@@pS), but the vision was not real 
and objective, but illusory and subjective; that is to say, Jesus 
was not himself seen, but only a representation of Jesus within 
the minds of the beholders.” Renan ascribes to Mary Magda- 
lene the chief agency in creating and spreading this delusion, 
and says with shocking profanity, “La passion d’une hallucinée 
donne au monde un Dieu resuscité !” 

The advocates of this hypothesis appeal first and chiefly to 
the vision of St. Paul on the way to Damascus, which occurred 
several years later, and is nevertheless put by him on a level 
with the former appearances to the older apostles (1 Cor. 15: 8). 
The next support is derived from supposed analogies in the his- 
tory of religious enthusiasm and mysticism, such as the indi- 
vidual visions of St. Francis of Assisi, the Maid of Orleans, St. 
Theresa (who believed that she had seen Jesus in person with 
the eyes of the soul more distinctly than she could have seen him 
with the eyes of the body), Swedenborg, even Mohammed, 
and the collective visions of the Montanists in Asia Minor, the 
Camisards in France, the spectral resurrections of the martyred 
Thomas a Becket of Canterbury and Savonarola of Florence in 
the excited imagination of their admirers, and finally the appa- 
ritions of the Immaculate Virgin at Lourdes. The author of 
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«Supernatural Religion” calls to aid even Luther’s vision of the 
devil on the Wartburg, when the reformer threw the inkstand 
at him, and Lord Byron’s appearance after his death to Walter 
Scott in clear moonshine! 

Nobody will deny that subjective fancies and impressions 
are often mistaken for objective realities. But with the excep- 
tion of the case of St. Paul—which on closer investigation turns 
out to be, even according to the admission of the leaders of 
sceptical criticism (such as Dr. Baur), a powerful argument 
against the mythical or visionary theory—these supposed anal- 
ogies are entirely irrelevant ; for, not to speak of other differ- 
ences, they were isolated and passing phenomena which left no 
mark on. history; while the faith in the resurrection of Christ 
has revolutionized the whole world. It must therefore be treat- 
ed on its own merits as an altogether unique case. 

(2) The first insuperable argument against the vision-theory 
and in favor of the objective reality of the resurrection is the 
empty tomb of Christ. If he did not rise, his body must either 
have been removed or remained in the tomb. If removed by 
the disciples, they were guilty of a deliberate falsehood in 
preaching the resurrection, and then the vision-hypothesis gives 
way to the exploded theory of-fraud. If removed by the 
enemies, then those enemies had the best evidence against the 
resurrection, and would not have failed to produce it, and thus 
to expose the baselessness of the vision. The same is true, of 
course, if the body had remained in the tomb. The murderers 
of Christ would certainly not have missed such an opportunity 
to destroy the very foundation of the hated sect. 

To escape this difficulty, Strauss removes the origin of the 
illusion away off to Galilee, whither the disciples fled; but this 
does not help the matter, for they returned in a few weeks to 
Jerusalem, where we find them all assembled on the day of 
Pentecost. 

This argument is fatal even to the highest form of the vision- 
hypothesis, which admits a spzrztual manifestation of Christ from 
heaven, but denies the resurrection of his body. This form is 
advocated by Ewald, Schenkel, and Keim, but is admitted by 
Keim, and quite recently also by Schenkel (in his Christusbild 
der Apostel, 1879), to be a mere hypothesis which by no means 
solves all the difficulties of the problem. 
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(6) If Christ did not really rise, then the words which he 
spoke to Mary Magdalene, to the disciples of Emmaus, to 
doubting Thomas, to Peter on the lake of Tiberias, to all the 
disciples on Mount Olivet, were likewise pious fictions. But 
who can believe that words of such dignity and majesty, so be- 
fitting the solemn moment of the departure to the throne of 
glory, as the commandment to preach the gospel to every 


creature, to baptize the nations in the name of the Father, the, 


Son, and the Holy Spirit, and the promise to be with his dis- 
ciples alway to the end of the world—a promise abundantly 
verified in the daily experience of the church—could proceed 
from dreamy and self-deluded enthusiasts or crazy fanatics any 
more than the Sermon on the Mount or the Sacerdotal Prayer ! 
And who, with any spark of historical sense, can suppose that 
Jesus never instituted baptism, which has been performed in his 
name ever since the day of Pentecost, and which, like the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper, bears monumental testimony to 
him every day as the sunlight does to the sun! 

(c) If the visions of the resurrection were the product of an 
excited imagination, it is unaccountable that they should sudden- 
ly have ceased on the fortieth day (Acts 1: 15), and not have oc- 
curred to any of the disciples afterwards, with the single exception 
of Paul, who expressly represents his vision of Christ as “the 
last.” Even on the day of Pentecost Christ did not appear to 
them, but, according to his promise, “the other Paraclete” de- 
scended upon them; and Stephen saw Christ in heaven, not on 
earth. 

(2) The chief objection to the vision-hypothesis is its in- 
trinsic impossibility. It makes the most exorbitant claim upon 
our credulity. It requires us to believe that many persons, 
singly and collectively, at different times, and in different places, 
from Jerusalem to Damascus, had the same vision and dreamed 
the same dream ; that the women at the open sepulchre early in 
the morning, Peter and John soon afterwards, the two disciples 
journeying to Emmaus on the afternoon of the resurrection- 
day, the assembled apostles on the evening in the absence of 
Thomas, and again on the next Lord’s day in the presence of 
the sceptical Thomas, seven apostles at the lake of Tiberias, on 
one occasion five hundred brethren at once, most of whom were 
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still alive when Paul reported the fact, then James, the brother 
of the Lord, who formerly did not believe in him, again all the 
apostles on Mount Olivet at the ascension, and at last the clear- 
headed, strong-minded persecutor on the way to Damascus— 
that all these men and women on these different occasions 
vainly imagined they saw and heard the self-same Jesus in 
bodily shape and form; and that they were by this baseless 
vision raised all at once from the deepest gloom in which the 
crucifixion of their Lord had left them, to the boldest faith and 
strongest hope which impelled them to proclaim the gospel of 
the resurrection from Jerusalem to Rome to the end of their 
lives! And this illusion of the early disciples created the 
greatest revolution not only in their own views and conduct, 
but among Jews and Gentiles and in the subsequent history of 
mankind! This illusion, we are expected to believe by these 
unbelievers, gave birth to the most real and most mighty of all 
facts, the Christian Church, which has lasted these eighteen hun- 
dred years, and is now spread all over the civilized world, em- 
bracing more members than ever, and exercising more moral 
power than all the kingdoms and all other religions combined ! 

The vision-hypothesis instead of getting rid. of the miracle 
only shifts it from fact to fiction; it makes an empty delusion 
more powerful than the truth, or turns all history itself at last 
into a delusion. 

Before we can reason the resurrection of Christ out of his- 
tory, we must reason St. Paul and Christianity itself out of 
existence. We must either admit the miracle, or frankly confess 
that we stand here before an inexplicable mystery. 


PHILIP SCHAFF. 











POLITICAL ECONOMY A SCIENCE—OF WHAT? 


S Political Economy a science? and if so, a science of 
what ? are two questions strenuously disputed—the latter 
among economists themselves, whose attempted definitions of 
it are so various, inconsistent, or inadequate as to tempt not 
only the many unversed in it, but even so eminent a writer on 
the subject as Professor Bonamy Price to deny the former. In 
his recent very able work on “ Practical Political Economy,” 
he earnestly and ingeniously contends that it is not a science. 
While this is a very common notion of those wholly or partially 
ignorant of the subject, owing to the debate and uncertainty 
which they suppose cloud nearly every economic question, the 
great body of standard authors upon it, since it has become 
a distinct and prominent department of human research, have 
treated it as a science; and this none the less, altho they have 
so largely failed to come to an agreement as to its exact sphere 
and scientific definition. In this we think they are right. It 
seems to us that the principal arguments to the contrary, if 
valid, are also valid against some of the principal mental and 
physical sciences, if not against the very being of Science and 
Philosophy as such. 

1. The chief of these arguments, so far as they have come 
to our notice, is that political economy “is the application of 
common-sense to familiar processes.” But if this destroys its 
scientific character, then it sweeps away nearly all the mental 
and sociological, and no small part of those commonly called 
physical sciences. For what operations are more familiar than 
those of the human mind? They are the phenomena of con- 
sciousness, z.¢., of what men are conscious of, or having, know 
that they so have them. So the Scotch psychology and meta- 
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physics of Reid’s school assumed the title of the Philosophy of 
Common-Sense, because they were distinguished for rejecting 
all philosophic fictions contradictory to the intuitive judgments 
of mankind, re-establishing the normal authority of these, 
and analyzing their proper content and logical implications. 
So all sound works on mental science deal with the facts of hu- 
man consciousness, and attempt to evolve explicitly what these 
involve implicitly. Let whoever doubts this read that late work 
of Dr. McCosh on “ The Emotions,” so marvellously keen and 
penetrating in its analysis, yet so replete with live illustrations 
from facts familiar to all; and all the more attractive and read- 
able because so enlivened by that genius whose prerogative it 
is, as Coleridge says, “to produce novel impressions from familia1 
objects.” 

Sydney Smith, in that style of paradox by which he 
was so fond of giving piquancy to his utterances, observes 
that “it fares worse with this science (metaphysics) because its 
aims and extravagances are comprehended by so many. If you 
tell a man that the ground on which he stamps is not ground, 
but an idea, he naturally enough thinks you mad. If the same 
persons were told that the planets were rolled about in whirl- 
pools, or that the moon, as Descartes thought, was once a sun 
—such a person who would laugh at the former might hear 
these latter opinions advanced without being struck with their 
absurdity. Every man is not necessarily an astronomer, but 
every man has some acquaintance with the operations of his 
own ‘mind, and you cannot deviate grossly from the truth 
in these subjects without incurring his ridicule and reprehen- 
sion.” 

But even many of the physical sciences are largely conver- 
sant with familiar objects with which men have always had to 
do, such as air and water, heat and light, tides and currents, 
levers, wheels, pulleys, wedges, projectiles, plants and animals, 
and so on indefinitely ; and not merely with such matters in the 
general, but in many of their modes of operation which science 
takes note of, sometimes as things to be proved, sometimes as 
contributing to the proof of higher laws under which they are 
generalized. Such was the falling of an apple to Newton’s eye, 
who saw in it the universal law of gravitation which, thus sug- 
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gested, he proceeded, by the requisite observations and experi- 
mental tests, to prove. What more than this was that suspicion 
of an expansive force in the steam issuing from a tea-kettle, 
which, being proved, has made water vaporized by heat the 
great motor of modern times, and with electricity the propul- 
sive material forces of modern civilization ? 

2. It is argued by Professor Price that “what are called 
economic laws are mere tendencies.” So far as pure economics, 
saying nothing here of its applications, is-concerned, this is 
freely granted by some of the best economic writers, who none 
the less vindicate the claim of political economy to the rank of 
a science. But the proof of tendencies towards certain condi- 
tions or results which, unless counteracted, will issue in them, is 
as much a scientific achievement as any scientific discovery or 
induction whatever. What are all the laws of nature, all me- 
chanical and chemical laws or forces, nay, laws of organic life 
also, but tendencies to modes and results of action sure to take 
effect, unless counteracted by opposite or modifying forces, asthey 
so often are? The simplest diagonal force in mechanics is a 
good illustration. What is a perfect chronometer, what are 
all machinery, engineering, and architecture, but devices for ad- 
justing and balancing forces or tendencies wholly or partially 
concurrent, or antagonistic, so as to neutralize whatever tends to 
hinder the result arrived at? 

As to the mental and moral sciences, so far as they respect 
events dependent on the human will influenced on the one 
hand by the manifold views and appetencies which sway its 
decisions, and hemmed in on the other by ever-varying external 
conditions, nothing can be known beyond tendencies. Laws 
in plenty may be ascertained and propounded with certainty as 
to what is normal, intellectual, and moral action ; what men ought 
to be, what they ought to do in general. The same is true in 
economics. But as to the most efficient modes of carrying out 
these laws, these may vary according to the attendant opportu- 
nities or impediments. For example, so far as events are con- 
cerned which depend on the human will, for whose guidance in 
action ethics, politics, jurisprudence, theology, nearly all the 
sociological sciences furnish principles and rules, they give us no 
means of prevision of the future beyond tendencies to such 
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events, which will take effect in the absence of counteracting 
tendencies. We may calculate and predict general average 
results, but nothing more. But what can be more important 
than such knowledge of tendencies and counter-tendencies? As 
money is abundant or scarce, prices tend to rise or fall. If 
credit, operating as a purchasing power, be inflated, it acts still 
further in raising prices. But #f, in consequence of being over- 
strained, it collapses, not only does this stoppage of purchasing 
power of itself shrink prices; it more than counteracts the ten- 
dency of abundant money to raise them, by throwing it tempora- 
rily out of use, and making it as tho it were not, because locked 
up in unavailable hoards. So, while financial or economical ten- 
dencies may certainly be ascertained to be the result of certain 
conditions uncounteracted, which of these conditions, whether 
antagonistic or concurrent, may arise, can rarely with certainty 
be forecast. 

3. This disposes of another objection. to economics ranking 
as a science ; to wit, that it is powerless to predict the future 
course of production and commercial vicissitudes with any cer- 
tainty. Of course it is. It is none the less true and important 
that “the hand of the diligent maketh rich,” z.¢., has this ten- 
dency so surely that we can forecast the probable result, 
while a thousand unforeseen disasters, like war, pestilence, bad 
harvests, fire or flood, may more than destroy the normal fruits 
of a year’s industry. Can we not with reasonable certainty 
predict divers disastrous consequences of flooding the country 
with irredeemable currency, however they may be mitigated by 
unforeseen counter-influences? Can we not foresee the effect 
of conducting legislation upon the assumption that money is the 
only wealth, the basis of the exploded commercial system, and 
of much that is now erratic in private schemes and public legis- 
lation ? 

Nor, again, is it any proof against economics being a science 
that its votaries dispute often about some of its principles or 
their application. No sciences are free from such contentions 
unless the apodictic and formal. While these contain a prepon- 
derating body of truths undisputed and indisputable, yet even 
they have their disputed sides. The physical sciences present 
one vast battle-field of contestants between evolutionism and 
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creationism, about ultimate molecular atoms or forces, or centres 
of force, which quite bewilder the uninitiated. On the psycho- 
logical and metaphysical side, what end have we of disputes be- 
tween sensationalists, associationists, utilitarians, intuitionalists, 
and so on, to the end of the chapter? Nor does even the cli- 
macteric science of theology fare better; yet it would be the 
climax of childish weakness to maintain that this is any warrant 
for scepticism, or that no light has been gained upon these sub- 
jects by the scientific study of them, or that a great and precious 
body of truth has not been thereby opened up, clarified, and 
confirmed; and this altho little remains that some even re- 
spectable writer may not be found to dispute. No science is 
built up to perfection in any one age, or by any one man or set 
of men, or so that some of its principles may not be disputed in 
some quarters. It is in the light gained by the observations 
and discoveries of those investigating in support of false hy- 
potheses, that progress is made towards truer systems. It has 
been well observed that the Copernican system could not have 
been reached without the aid of the discoveries made by the 
Ptolemaists. Reid advanced in the light of the truths and errors 
of his predecessors, while he retained or put forth many crudi- 
ties requiring to be cleared up by his successors, before his sys- 
tem was at all perfected. 

Much less is the claim of economics to the rank of a science 
disproved by the disagreement of its leading authors as to the 
proper definition of it. If disagreement here could disprove its 
scientific character, then scarcely a plurality of sciences, if any 
science at all, is left. If we take pure logic, which is, next to 
mathematics, the most apodictic of the sciences, and unfolds the 
laws of definition, it is variously defined by principal authors: 
by Whately as the “ science of reasoning,” and “ wholly conver- 
sant about language,” a doctrine denounced without stint by 
Hamilton, who, followed substantially by Mansel and Thomp- 
son, pronounces it the science of the “laws of thought as 
thought ;” Dr. McCosh defines it “ the science of the laws of ‘ dis- 
cursive thought ;’” while J. S. Mill, noting the great diversity 
in the modes of defining logic, in the Introduction to his great 
work on the subject, styles it “the science of proof or evidence.” 
Mr. Mill profoundly observes, that while good definition is 
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logically the first step in any science, it is actually and neces- 
sarily the last, because it cannot exceed the measure of our 
knowledge, and cannot therefore become complete till that be- 
comes complete. It is very apt to reflect the aspect or side 
of the subject uppermost in the mind of him who gives it. 
The definitions given of political economy by its great ex- 
pounders are no more numerous or conflicting than those of 
logic, a science of apodictic: certainty, and one to which every- 
thing truly scientific must conform; nay, they are less so 
than those given of science itself by the leading authorities. All 
definitions of any science in its immature state are necessarily 
provisional. This is evident enough to any one who will consult 
such articles as those on Science and Philosophy in Fleming’s 
“Vocabulary of Philosophy,” or almost any good encyclopedia. 

While it is thus clear that diversities or imperfections in the 
definitions given by the authorities in any department of human 
thought or inquiry do not necessarily divest it of its title to the 
rank of science, it may be added that the variant definitions of 
political economy put forth by authorities of any weight are 
unusually few; that most of them, in spite of their defects, 
cover the more important phenomena with which it deals, or of 
which it gives, or seeks to give, a rationalized explanation—the 
what and the why, the or? and diorz, which constitute the sub- 
ject-matter of this, as they do of every science. Notwithstand- 
ing this imperfection of definition, however, most tolerably 
informed people know very well what properly comes within 
the range of political economy, altho they cannot give the 
scientific definition of it, just as nearly all men know when the 
objects they see belong to the order of plants, animals, or men, 
altho they cannot give the logical definition of either class. 
They are possessed and regulated by the true idea of each, even 
if they cannot give its differential marks. It masters them if 
they have not mastered it. 

What Professor Price represents political economy to be, by 
way of proving it not a science goes far to prove it such, how- 
ever imperfectly developed. He says: “It is the application of 
common-sense to familiar processes. It explains their nature 
and manner of working. It analyzes and thinks out practices — 
which are universal, except when thwarted by artificial theory. 
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The information which it acquires by observation and analysis 
it puts together in systematic form. Its teaching is contained 
in a body of methodical knowledge, which presents to the in- 
quirer the chief facts and the real essence of these natural pro- 
cesses. He is made to understand them, each singly for itself, 
and all of them together as a connected whole.” (“ Prac. Pol. 
Economy,” p. 15.) 

If the essentials of what constitutes the science of grammar, 
psychology, logic, and ethics do not fall under these categories, 


the reason is not apparent to us. The establishment of the - 


doctrine that some actions are intrinsically right, and obligatory 
because they are right, against Paley’s doctrine that happiness 
is the sole motive, and expediency the supreme guide, of moral 
action; that “pleasures differ in nothing but continuance and 
intensity,” and that “obligation is nothing more than an 
inducement of sufficient strength,” is only the result of “ana- 
lyzing and thinking out practices that are universal, except 
when thwarted by artificial theory,” or a perverted bias. And 
what else is accomplished by logic? 

Prof. Price says, with some justice, “ The truths proclaimed 
by political economy are ultimate truisms—processes which have 
always been known to all the world; and when political economy 
has explained them, the hearer is apt to exclaim that every one 
knew that before. It is an excellent test of real economical 
teaching that it should leave the pupil in the perception that it 
is made up of familiar truisms.” But is this so in any sense 
which does not pertain to the mental, to say nothing of the 
physical sciences? Strip the canons of the syllogism of techni- 
calities, and let their real meaning in upon the average mind, 
what are they but truisms? Study Reid’s Intellectual Powers 
or Locke on the Understanding, and while they have pro- 
mulged some errors for subsequent thinkers to dissipate, yet 
what is the most valuable part of their contributions to mental 
science but rescuing truisms from the mists of theoretical 
subtleties, or vulgar misconception, in which they had been en- 
veloped and lost sight of ? 

But if Prof. Price has not invalidated the title of political 
economy to a place among the sciences, however short of a per- 
fected science it may be, he has, in our judgment, been quite 
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successful in showing the insufficiency of some chief historical 
and current definitions of it. These definitions, omitting those 
of occasional writers, who almost confound it with politics or gen- 
eral sociology, are chiefly three: that it is the science of wealth, 
the science of value, the science of exchange. As by value most 
writers mean exclusively value in exchange, so some of them, 
conspicuous among whom is Prof. Perry, make it at once the 
science of value and of exchange. “Political economy,” says he 
in his “ Elements,” “ is the science of exchanges, or, what is exact- 
' ly equivalent, the science of value.” Others, including such great 
authors as Adam Smith, J. S. Mill, and Mr. Senior, define it as 
the science of wealth, in some aspects of it, a word which Prof. 
Perry denounces as “the bane of political economy. It is the 
bog whence most of the mists have arisen which have beclouded 
the whole subject.” The difficulty has been, that by wealth is 
understood amongst men, not mere services which leave no cer- 
tain product that survives them, but commodities or material 
objects having utilities impressed upon them by human labor 
which survive that labor. The sum-total of these in a country 
constitutes its wealth. The sum-total of them of which an 
individual is the owner, or to which he has a legal title, 
constitutes his wealth. We agree, and shall show more fully, 
that wealth in this accepted sense of it is not coextensive with 
the sphere of political economy. But the same thing is easily 
shown by Prof. Price to be true of exchange and value in ex- 
change. What is value? It is that in any material object im- 
pressed upon it by human labor, which men sufficiently desire 
to be willing to expend some laborto gain it. It depends upon 
two things: 1. That it cannot be had without labor; and 2. That 
it be so far an object of desire that one or more men are willing: 
to bestow that labor to obtain it, eitherin the direct production 
of it, or the doing or making of what will purchase it in ex- 
change. The mistake of making exchangeability the equivalent 
of value is that of putting one of the accidents of value for its 
essence. The essence of economic value is that utility in a ma- 
terial object which costs labor to produce it, and for which the 
party to whom it is valuable is willing to give that labor. It is 
true that, to a large extent, he obtains such things with least 
labor by purchasing them from some other maker of them, in di- 
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rect or indirect exchange for some service or product of his own. 
So to him, what he makes and gives in exchange for a commod- 
ity or service measures the value which he puts upon what he 
gets in return for it. Hence the science of political economy 
covers phenomena and human activities broader than those of 
mere exchangeable value. As Adam Smith said, and Prof. Price 
so ably proves, there is value in use as well asexchange. Yet we 
think Prof. Price goes to an extreme of subjectivity when he de- 
fines value as “a feeling,” “(a sense of attachment, of affection 
for a thing.” 

This is the etymological fallacy of assuming that nouns and 
verbs of the same root necessarily agree in meaning. No doubt, 
value in an object arises from the mind’s valuing or having an 
esteem and desire for it. But it is in the object—the quality in 
it which excites desire, not the mind’s feeling or desire. But 
this objective thing, whether labor or the product of labor, may 
have the essential elements of value irrespective of exchange- 
ability. Many articles produced by farmers, and especially by 
frontiersmen, for their own comfort or sustenance, have value 
for them equal to all the labor they cost, altho they have no 
exchangeable value whatever, on account of distance from mar- 
ket. It is needless to multiply the instances in which this may 
be true of perishable or bulky articles that can be had only by 
human labor, and are indispensable to man and beast. We do 
not say that value might not be at once so extended and cir- 
cumscribed by generic and differential adjuncts, that an ade- 
quate definition of political economy might be constructed with 
this as its central idea. And in cases of necessity it is often ad- 
visable to take a word vague and equivocal in common speech, 
and give it a more precise and technical signification for scien- 
tific use, as is done with Perception and Conception in psychol- 
ogy. But we have better means of a precise definition of econo- 
mics than the word value, so justly condemned for such a pur- 
pose by Prof. Price. If there are any words to which economic 
usage gives an unambiguous meaning, they are Utility, Labor, 
Effort, Sacrifice. And this corresponds with their commonly 
accepted meaning. Out of these it seems to us possible to con- 
struct a definition of political economy more precise and ade- 
quate, at least, than any yet brought to our attention, and one, 
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too, which includes whatever is true in each of the other defini- 
tions we have specified. 
Utility, as a term in economics (we have just here no refer- 
; ence to ethics), means whatever meets any want or gratifies any 
desire of man. Labor is human effort directed by the Reason 
and Will to the production of such utilities. (Economics is the 
science of the phenomena arising from the desire of man to obtain 
the maximum of utilities which are the result of labor acting in 
some way on material objects, with the minimum of effort includ- 
ing sacrifice ; and of the laws in accordance with which he can 
best attain this result consistently with the internal and external 
mi. conditions to which he ts subject. Sometimes this effort or labor 
may be chiefly mental. This is provided for in the definition 
of labor itself, which is always mental in its source, spring, and 
guidance. 

Applied to the efforts of men in organized society, whether 
to states seeking to increase their own material resources at least 
cost, or to further the efficiency and fruitfulness of their peo- 
ple’s labors by appropriate legislation, it is POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
All thorough treatment of economics considers the individual 
man, and man in society ; the desires that in these relations im- 
pel him to labor; and in what ways they impel him to labor for 
their gratification. It also inquires how different kinds of eco- 
nomic legislation by the state tend to affect its own resources, 
and the productiveness of the labors of its people. 

The substance of this definition of pure economics will be 
found, in germ, in a number of treatises, and, by implication at 
least, in nearly all. Thus Jevons: “ The great problem of Econ- 





it omy may, it seems to me, be stated thus: Given, a certain popu- 

lation, with various needs and powers of production, in possession 

/ of certain lands and other sources of material: required, the mode 

al of employing their labor so as to maximize the utility of their 
produce.” 


This idea of political economy is central in a twofold way: 
(1) As the desire of man to gain the maximum of utilities with 
the minimum of effort, subject to the limitations indicated, is 
the final cause or ultimate end of the science, whether as affect- 
ing man individually, socially, or politically ; and (2) as in ascer- 
taining truths, laws, or tendencies which may guide men in 
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realizing this desire, or states in legislation to promote it, the 
prime facts to be understood and considered are—How will men 
on the whole act under given circumstances? How do they act 
in present circumstances? How will they act on the supposi- 
tion that these circumstances are altered by legislation or other- 
wise? Thus, with the present habits of our people, we know 
that for all sums greater than fractions of a dollar they prefer, 
for various reasons, for ordinary use, a perfectly convertible 
paper currency, to the metallic dollars into which they are con- 
vertible. But should government order the issue of a large quanti- 
ty of irredeemable paper dollars, whether legal tender or not, the 
people would prefer to ¢ake metallic dollars in place of them, and 
to pay out, for the discharge of their debts, these in preference 
to gold and silver; because the latter having a higher purchas- 
ing and debt-paying power, in zxternational trade with foreign 
countries, they would inevitably soon come to be at a premium 
here over inconvertible paper. All this more than fifteen years’ 
experience (since 1862) in this country has abundantly illustrated. 
During this period, next to no gold and silver was in circulation, 
because it was more valuable in the bullion market. All legis- 
lators may know that heavy taxes on property, or titles to prop- 
erty, easily concealed will be largely evaded, throwing unequal 
burdens on honesty and offering a premium to dishonesty. 

The foregoing definition of political economy, in our judg- 
ment, includes whatever of truth, and avoids whatever of error or 
deficiency characterizes the current definitions. 

It certainly includes whatever is true in those definitions 
which make it the science of wealth. Wealth is the sum-total 
of commodities, or of material objects having a utility impressed 
upon them by human labor, in virtue of which they have a value 
either in use or exchange. Now the whole scope of political 
economy, as respects wealth, is to ascertain according to what 
laws the maximum of such commodities can be produced with 
the minimum of labor, and in conformity to the laws of our 
rational, moral, and physical constitution. In other words, it is 
the science which sets forth the laws according to which our 
wants are supplied in the largest measure with the least waste 
of human effort and sacrifice. But, besides being the science of 
utilities produced by human labor, and embodied in commodi- 
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ties more or less enduring, it is the science of utilities produced 
by human labor or services terminating in modifications of mate- 
rial objects however tenuous, transient, or perishable. The labor 
of the body-servant or nurse even when they simply produce a 
momentary modification in the condition of the employer’s body, 
and thence of his mind; of the musician or orator who produces 
those momentary vibrations of the air we call sound, through 
these reaching the minds and gratifying the desires of others; of 
the acrobat who so affects his own body, his implements, fix- 
tures, animals, the surrounding air, as to reach the vision and 
delight the mind of the spectator; the various services of pro- 
fessional men, come within the scope of this definition, and 
equally whether obtained by exchange and purchase or not. It 
is utilities, whether transient or enduring, imparted to mate- 
rial substances by human labor, all and singular of these, and 
these alone, that constitute the subject-matter of Political 
Economy. And the problem is, how to get the most of them, 
in due subordination to every element, interest, and law of our 
nature which they ought to subserve, with the least expendi- 
ture of labor and sacrifice. This is economy in individuals, 
families, societies, and when applied to states or masses of peo- 
ple politically organized, it is Political Economy. 

This definition covers whatever of truth, and excludes what- 
ever of error, is involved in defining it as the science of exchange, 
or exchangeable values. Certainly it includes all these, and they 
occupy directly or indirectly the larger part of its domain, be- 
cause exchange is so largely the instrument by which the in- 
creased efficiency of division of labor in production can be 
availed of. But as we have seen, a given amount of human 
labor often compasses the maximum of utilities without 
resort to this agency. The difficulties into which this defi- 
nition of the science drives such eminent writers as Professor 
Perry and Mr. McLeod have been in part well pointed out by 
Professor Price, but only in part. One of the consequences is the 
definition of labor as “any human exertion that demands some- 
thing for itself in exchange. .. . Nothing is laborthat does not 
look to a sale. Labor, like everything else in political economy, 
is tested by the criterion of asale.” (“ Introduction to Political 

Economy,” pp. 94, 95.) If then a farmer plants, tills, gathers, 
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husks corn for his own consumption, and that of his animals 
which he uses but does not sell, this is not labor. But if he 
does it for the purpose of selling these products of his hand, 
it is labor! Surely theories and definitions leading logically 
to such consequences must be defective. Again, “ Value has 
no existence in connection with one thing or one person.” 
And is the pet horse which a man has reared with toil and care 
for his own use exclusively, and with no thought of sale, per- 
haps when he is so far from market as not to be salable, with- 
out value? Again: “Value is not a quality of any one thing, but 
a relation subsisting between two things. It is,as the definition 
gives it, a relation of mutual purchase.” We humbly submit, as 
we have said before, that “the relation of mutual purchase” 
has been shown to be not the essence but one of the accidents of 
value; that this, too, is some “quality of a thing,” held in such 
estimation or so desired by some person or persons that, they are 
ready to work, or to give what has cost work, to obtain it. And 
the amount of service, or products of service which they are 
willing to apply to its procurement, is the measure of its value, 

Another anomaly born of this narrow definition of political 
economy, as solely the science of exchange, is that no human 
effort or its result is entitled to be regarded as Production, un- 
less designed for sale or exchange. This is argued even from 
the etymology of the word by Mr. McLeod in his “ Economic 
Philosophy,” also by Prof. Perry, who says: “ Theterm Produc- 
tion is derived from the Latin word producere, which means ¢o 
lead forth, to expose for sale. Terence uses the expression pro- 
ducere servos, to offer slaves forsale. . . . In common lan- 
guage, the growth of the farm is called produce, but only when 
it is offered for sale, in which sense we speak of the produce 
market. The fundamental meaning of the root-word both in 
Latin and English is effort with reference toa sale; and this is 
the exact scientific sense in which I propose to use the word and 
its derivatives. I hope I am making at this point a slight con- 
tribution to a more exact nomenclature of political economy.” 
(Introd. to Pol. Econ., pp. 70, 71.) 

We should be glad to share this hope, but will soon show 
why we cannot, especially in the light of the illustration he pro- 
ceeds to give thus: ‘“ Production is always effort, but it is not 
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every kind of effort that isproduction. My boy is now playing 
the’ piano in the parlor; it is effort for him,—irksome effort,— 
but as he has no intention to sell his acquired skill upon that 
instrument, it cannot be called productive effort. It is effort put 
forth for altogether other than commercial reasons. The effort 
of his music-teacher, however, who comes here to give him his 
lessons is productive effort, inasmuch as it is put forth solely: 
with reference to a sale.” (pp. 70, 71.) 

Are not such distinctions too artificial and arbitrary to stand ? 
Would it be any the less production if the music-teacher should 
give his services, which develop this musical skill, gratuitously, 
out of friendship or pure benevolence? Suppose that the mu- 
sical skill so acquired, tho first zatended only for the unpaid 
gratification of the learner and others, should, as often happens, 
come to be used in teaching or entertaining others for pay, is it 
any more or less a product because he had no such intention in 
acquiring it? Are not sheep, raised exclusively with the design 
of being prepared and consumed for food and raiment in the 
family of their owner, produce? Nor is the etymological argu- 
ment much stronger. We are sure that, while the generic mean- 
ing of producere is to lead forth, that of leading forth for sale is 
only one of manifold specific applications or modifications of it 
“in Latin and English.” It just as much means to produce for 
use as for sale; and it means to produce in the sense of bringing 
new utilities into being by human labor with either intent. Any 
Latin lexicon will show that bringing forward for sale is only 
one of severai meanings of produco; while Webster does not in 
any instance thus define the English corresponding verb, adjec- 
tive,or noun. He defines to produce as meaning “ to bring for- 
ward; to bring forth; to bear; as plants on the soil; to cause, 
to effect; to bring into existence; to raise; to bring into being; 
the farmer produces grain enough for his family; . . .~ the 
manufacturer produces excellent wares,” etc. etc. In a word, it 
signifies not so much to bring to market as to bring to view or 
into being, and this whether for use or for sale. A farmer pro- 
ducing grain for his family surely is not producing it for sale. 

Another erroneous consequence of the dogma that political 
economy is the science of exchange, including all exchange- 
able things and no other, is the corollary that incorporeal rights, 
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hereditaments—mere paper evidences of the title to property 
or ownership of wealth, or means of commanding the use of 
capital—are themselves property, wealth, or capital. They will 
exchange for money or valuable things, and therefore are wealth 
or capital. This error has been well pointed out by Prof. Price. 
Mr. McLeod places incorporeal rights in this category. Prof. 
Perry tells us that “credit in all its forms is an addition to the 
mass of other exchangeable property. . . . This secured prop- 
erty is a claim on the buyer of the goods for some form of prop- 
erty to be rendered by him in the future.” According to this, 
when one sells to another a house, and takes a mortgage for it, 
there is an immediate doubling of the property. The house 
still exists. The mortgage has been created in addition, which 
alsois property. But is it not undeniable that the only real prop- 
erty inthe case is the house? The mortgage is simply evidence 
of the extent of the mortgagee’s continued ownership in it, until 
the mortgage is paid in money or othercommodities. If credits 
are a real addition to property, instead of being the mere means 
of its conveyance from the lender to the borrower, then a sim- 
ple way of duplicating the property of a country would be to 
sell it all on credit. Nay, these credits or titles to property 
might themselves be loaned, as often happens. Thus property 
might be trebled and quadrupled, and so on—paper credit 
strung upon paper credit, according to the most progressive 
financial kiting, ad infinitum. 

Much to the same purport is the doctrine laid down in regard 
to bank deposits, and the loan of them to borrowers. “The gain 
for the whole community from such operations in credit is that 
a new capital has thus been created, a new purchasing power, 
something in the world of value additional to what existed be- 
fore” (p. 284). Nonew capital is made by simply placing money, 
or loanable funds, or the title to them, in a bank which loans 
such resources toits borrowers. This creates no new “ capital,” 
but simply facilitates the distribution of existing capital to the 
parties able to use it profitably, and to pay a suitable reward in 
the form of interest for it. ‘“ Purchasing power” in the form of 
credit is not capital, altho it helps procure the loan of capi- 
tal. It may thus facilitate its passing into the hands of those 
who will use it most profitably, and so make it an instrument in 
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the production of wealth, by promoting profitable exchange or 
otherwise. Credit as a “ purchasing power,” if unduly inflated, 
contributes to the destruction of wealth and capital by tempting 
to unwarranted extravagance of living, and to enterprises which 
consume, but do not replace, or remunerate, capital. 

As to shares, bonds, or other credits in public securities, na- 
tional, state, or municipal, in railway, mining, manufacturing, or 
other companies, they are simply the rights of the owners, in the 
former class of cases, to a certain amount of the wealth of the 
political communities which owe them, and are payable from 
that part of the products of the community which are obtained 
by taxation ; in the latter class of cases, to acertain share of, or lien 
upon, the property, with its income, of the respective companies 
concerned. They are incorporeal property in a legal, but not 
in an economic sense. They are evidences of a right to material 
commodities. The-same is true of such typical instances cited 
of intangible values, as the good-will of a store—which is simply 
the disposition of the customers it has acquired under skilful 
and upright management, to continue to trade or make ex- 
changes with it on terms which will better remunerate the labor 
and capital it employs than would otherwise be possible. Buying 
this is merely buying the equivalent of another motor to in- 
crease the productiveness of labor and capital. 

The definition of the science of political economy we have 
offered includes that which makes it the science of the pheno- 
mena of wealth, in the production of utilities embodied in mate- 
rial objects, so far as these are in any manner due to the agency 
of the human will. All the phenomena with which it has to do 
certainly fall under this category ; for they are the result of Labor. 
And Labor is the effort of man directed by his reason and will 
to the production of utilities. With utilities otherwise produced 
it has no concern except as related to them. The relation 
of economics to other utilities and to other sciences, physi- 
cal and mental, is that they furnish light to the reason for 
the guidance of the will in most easily producing those ef- 
fects on material objects which will satisfy desire. But its own 
sphere is distinct from those sciences except where they are 
conterminous with it, and, as happens in other sciences thus 
reciprocally related, so far seem to interpenetrate, that it is not 
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always easy to detect a breadthless line which absolutely divides 
them. It is quite commonly thought and said, economics in- 
volves the knowledge of those physical sciences, pure and applied, 
which shed light upon methods of easiest production. This is 
impossible, and would involve the impracticable feat for the 
economist of becoming an encyclopedist in science. Instead 
of this it takes, and supposes that men in the pursuit of wealth 
will, so far as they have normal intelligence, tend to accept and 
utilize, whatever other sciences, pure and applied, have discov- 
ered or invented which may so aid or direct labor as to render 
it more effective. The economist, as such, is not an expert in 
regard to mechanics, chemistry, optics, acoustics, heat, electricity, 
magnetism, metallurgy, mining, biology, physiology, medicine, 
hygiene, meteorology, soils, climates, drainage, steam-engines, 
telegraphs, machines, and the like. He takes, and he assumes 
that, in the absence of counteracting forces or influences, men 
will utilize, whatever is established and made ready to their hand 
on these subjects by experts and authorities in the several depart- 
ments outside of this. Economics touches, without including 
them, only at those points where they afford light to guide the 
effort of man in the most efficient production of material utili- 
ties. But in the same way ethical science, in its applications to 
concrete human action, at all events to men in judging how to 
act rightly, may receive light from all such sciences, including 
economics. Meteorology may give us weather probabilities every 
day, hygiene may reveal conditions of health, which ethically 
we ought not to disregard, without their being a part of the 
science of ethics. 

As economic science has to do with material utilities only as 
these result from the effort of man striving to gratify his desires 
under the direction of his will and reason, so its determining 
principles and laws are found in the actings of the human soul 
in the premises. All else in material objects, apprehended by 
the intellect, and sought by efforts prompted by the desires and 
will, is manifested by the sciences specially concerned with 
showing their properties and laws. Hence, if we inquire whether 
it properly classes with the mental or physical sciences, it chiefly 
finds its place among the former. It is natural and common to 
class it with the sciences of matter, because it has to do with the 
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production of material utilities. But a moment’s attention: 
shows that it has to do with these only as far as they are the 
products of effort directed by the reason and will to the gratifi- 
cation of desires—all mental. Prof. Cairnes regards it as 
“belonging neither to the department of physical nor to that of 
mental inquiry,” but as having for its subject-matter the com- 
plex phenomena presented by the concurrence of physical, 
physiological, and mental laws.” This view is ably supported 
by him. But we see nothing in his argument to rebut the 
reasons we have given, or which would not bear equally against 
ethics ranking as a mental science. In determining what 
is morally right in dealings between man and man, does not 
much depend upon a knowledge of physical and physiological 
laws, facts, and conditions? How otherwise can duty be done 
in the nurture and education of children, or in rendering unto 
servants that which is just and equal, or providing things honest 
in the sight of all men? In both economics and ethics, however, 
it is more in the application of their respective principles, than 
the pure principles themselves, that they thus become compli- 
cated with any inquiries of physical science. Pure economics is 
the science of tendencies towards certain results, whose accom- 
plishment depends upon the presence or absence of concurrent 
or contrary tendencies. But as a science whose phenomena 
are determined by the will in conjunction with other mental 
faculties, it classes with the mental sciences as truly as ethics, 
whose phenomena are similarly determined. 

It is in place here to say a word more in respect to the rela- 
tion of this science to ethics, with which it classes as dealing 
with phenomena determined by the intellect, desires, and will of 
man. Yet its province is not primarily ethical, or the ascertain- 
ment of ethical laws, any more than it is mathematics or 
ontology. But it assumes that man ought to be governed by 
ethical and religious truths. These the actions of rational and 
accountable beings can never violate without a loss and wrong 
which no gains of material or other advantage can compensate. 
Its function is not to teach moral science, nor to release men 
from its behests; not to give a philosophical analysis of con- 
science, nor to annul its categorical imperatives; not to impair 
the authority and practical standards of Scripture, but rather 
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to show men how they may most effectually carry out its re- 
quirements in respect to what must be the constant task of the 
great mass of mankind; how they may put their talents to the 
most productive use, so as not to be unprofitable servants; owe 
no man anything, render to all their dues; provide for their 
own; have wherewith to give liberally for charity and religion. 
The constant injunction of the Bible is to diligence and against 
sloth, insomuch that “if any man would not work, neither should 
he eat.” Economics aims to help him make these labors more 
productive and less abortive; and to aid statesmen in ascertain- 
ing what legislation will tend to promote or hinder this result 
of the labors of the community at large. It aims simply to 
prevent the needless waste, and promote the richest fruits of 
human toil. Whether the desires that stimulate such toils and 
the methods of conducting them are or are not in violation of 
morality and religion, it submits wholly to the disposal of 
morality and religion. Whoever fails to “do justice, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with his God,” in his efforts to get sub- 
sistence, enjoyment, or wealth, with the least toil and sacrifice, 
does so at his peril. There has been a great confusion of ideas 
on this subject, fostered by a want of due discrimination, not 
only in the popular mind, but by some leading economic writers. 
It is supposed that the science is quite regardless of humanity, 
morals, and religion, because it does not directly treat of these 
any further than they have to do with the efficiency and pro- 
ductiveness of human labor. The same objection might be 
brought against the science of electricity, engineering, or even 
mathematics and common arithmetic. They do not deal directly 
with ethics. Those engaged in them in furtherance of the good 
purposes they are capable of serving, and in conformity to 
ethical laws,use them for good, altho they may be perverted 
to other ends. Arithmetic ought to be employed in such a way 
as to promote honesty in exchanges, by right weights and 
measures. But while it may and should be used to assist, it 
does not teach morality. It is frequently abused by dishonest 
fiduciary agents to hide embezzlements and protect dishonesty. 
The steam-engine, printing-press and post-office may be em- 
ployed for the circulation of a pure and wholesome literature, or 
of foul and obscene sheets and pictures. But none.the less do 
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all who aim to do good in the use of these mighty agencies 
desire to have them so contrived and constructed as to produce, 
with a minimum of effort, the maximum of good results. Our 
missionary and charitable societies rightly use steam and all 
available appliances to accomplish the largest possible good with 
the resources at theircommand. The steamship and its engineer 
concur with the economist in promoting this result, altho 
per se they are not in the sphere of ethics and religion, but 
furnish means of energizing human labor in a way that may be 
used for the best, or abused for the worst purposes. The same 
ship that takes the missionary to Christianize the heathen, may 
take the “liquid fire and distilled damnation” that shall diabolize 
and ruin them. 

But while economics is not ethics, tho it always assumes 
that its ends are to be prosecuted in conformity to ethical and 
all other known truth, it must not be forgotten that sound 
morality is always and everywhere productive of the highest 
economic thrift. If we look no further than simple fidelity 
and superiority to eye-service in the laborer, in ways innumera- 
ble such labor is vastly more productive than that of shirking 
and shiftless men. The Christian virtue of prudence in providing 
against the time to come, prevents waste and promotes savings 
and the accumulation of capital. Credit, which, tho not 
capital, is, if not abused, the mightiest instrument for placing 
existing capital in the hands that will most effectively use it, has 
its roots in strict industrial and mercantile uprightness, which 
most thrives in an atmosphere of pure morality and religion. 
The collapse of credit is always the collapse of trade and manu- 
factures. Further still: the true spirit of religion and philan- 
thropy will tend’ more than all else to ease the friction between 
employers and employés, mistakenly called the conflict of labor 
and capital, by producing a feeling of mutual interest and 
dependence, so that neither can say to the other, “I have no 
need of thee;” that both may feel the prosperity of each to be 
the prosperity of all; and that for these parties to conspire 
against each other, is as ‘f the body should set itself against its 
members, or these set themselves in turn against the stomach. 
A war of labor against capital is a war against the unspent fruits 
of past labor saved to aid and support present labor. 
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Some writers, of whom Professors Newcomb and Stanley 
Jevons are examples, maintain that economics can yet be placed 
upon a mathematical basis; that the desires which give rise to 
all economical phenomena are reducible to the desire to obtain 
pleasure and avoid pain; that this can ultimately be put in 
quantitative relations and proportions capable of mathematical 
expression, like some of the physical forces; that thus a few 
facts of observation or inductive generalization, being set in 
mathematical formule, will constitute a basis or calculus for in- 
numerable deductions, as in astronomical science eclipses and 
other phenomena are calculated with unfailing accuracy for cen- 
turies. Prof. Jevons applies this view, of course, to ethics, which, 
according to the Hedonistic system of Bentham and Paley 
adopted by him, must stand upon the same footing. We have 
seen no evidence, however, that human desires can be mathe- 
matically measured. Unquestionably when we pass from the 
domain of pure economic science to its practical applications, 
from tendencies to facts, however complex their nature or origin, 
figures as well as facts enter largely in. We cannot take the 
first step in using money, or making it the measure of value in 
accounts, without arithmetical figures and computations. But 
this is very different from ascertaining and expressing ethical 
and economic /aws mathematically, or by mathematics as a cal- 
culus. It is one thing to find the economic law that prices 
oscillate with the ratio of supply to demand, or that a baser 
currency will drive out of circulation a more precious one having 
only the same debt-paying power; another to collect statistics 
expressed in numbers, which may illustrate this law and other 
influences always concurrent with and qualifying its influence. 
We agree with Prof. Cairnes “ that, having regard to the sources 
from which political economy derives its premises, the science 
does not admit of mathematical treatment.” 

But altho not a mathematical, it is characteristically more 
an @ priori,than an a posteriori science. It could hardly be 
otherwise when it constrains so distinguished an empiricist as 
J. S. Mill to declare it so. He says (see “ Unsettled Questions 
in Political Economy,” p. 146): “We go further than to 
affirm that the method a priorz is a legitimate mode of philo- 
sophical investigation in the moral sciences; we contend that it 
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is the only mode. We affirm that the method a@ josteriori or 
that of specific experience is altogether inefficacious in these 
sciences as a means of ariving at any considerable body of valu- 
able truth, tho it admits of being usefully applied in aid of 
the method a@ priori, and even forms an indispensable supple- 
ment to it.” It is not @ priori in the high Kantian sense of 
obtaining its premises and the sources of its premises without 
experiential proof—as is the case in pure mathematics and 
logic. Its premises are found in what we know, from experi- 
ence, to be the longings, views, and volitions of human nature 
in regard to material utilities, and the easiest method of gain- 
ing them. But these being given, we can reason from them to 
their average actings in given circumstances, and from these act- 
ings to certain great economic laws, and from these again to 
the tendency of given legislation to further or hinder the pro- 
ductiveness of a given amount and kind of human labor. We 
may know beforehand, from the workings of human nature as 
such, that, ceteris paribus, a depreciated currency, increased taxes, 
the enormous demands of a great war, failure of crops, will 
highten prices,and thus augment the profits of those already 
having goods to sell purchased at former prices, at the expense 
of all who buy them for consumption. This a priori deduc- 
tion, too, may be illustrated and confirmed by the facts ascer- 
tained a posteriori. But suppose we had nothing besides the 
fact of the immensé rise of prices during the late war, what 
economic truth would that establish, unless we knew not only 
a posteriori the facts which preceded it, already enumerated, but 
a priori the causative tendencies of these several groups of facts ? 
In addition to the factors above specified others might be named, 
affecting not only prices but general prosperity as well—such as 
the general moderate depreciation of gold itself in other coun- 
tries, the discovery and development of the petroleum trade, 
the vast extension of railway enterprise, etc. etc. Says Mr. 
Cairnes: “In presence of influences so numerous, so novel, and 
so vast, each affecting industry in its own fashion so powerfully, 
who shall say what portion of what we now find existing can be 
attributed to any one of them? The problem, in its mere state- 
ment, brings into striking relief the utter futility of that so- 
called ‘inductive method’ which some writers hold to be the 
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proper one in social and economic inquiries—the method, that 
is to say, which would proceed by drawing general conclusions 
as to the operation of particular causes from the summarized 
results of statistical tables.” (See his “ Political Economy,” p. 
389.) 7 

The fallacy of post hoc ergo propter hoc is among the most 
common, specious, and shallow of all. But nowhere has it had 
a more disastrous prevalence than in popular economics. We once 
heard a juvenile orator captivate some of the magnates of the land 
by arguing that the imposition of a certain grade of impost taxes 
by Congress had been followed by seasons of industrial activity 
and prosperity. The same is true of the conflagrations in great 
cities destroying property by tens and hundreds of millions. 
The building trades immediately flourish in consequence of such 
enormous impoverishment of communities. But the commercial 
crash of 1873. was precipitated by these, as well as by un- 
productive outlays in railways, speculation, overdone manufac- 
turing and trade, and extravagant living. One of the most 
opulent men of the country, whose riches were the fruit of his 
own energy and sagacity, said to us in the most destructive 
crisis of our civil war, “‘ This war is creating immense wealth!” 
So it did for a few at the cost of the many—not increase of ab- 
solute wealth indeed, but, while destroying it, transferring much 
of the remainder to contractors, speculators, and the fortunate 
owners of and dealers in certain kinds of property. Fortunes 
were made out of the fluctuations in the gold premium so costly 
to the country. A common talk among sympathizers with the 
great railroad strike and riots of 1877 was that the destruction 
of railroad property would be a good thing because it would 
make a better demand and higher prices for labor to replace it! 
It has been well observed that when prices of given articles are 
high, they are scarce; when low, they are plenty. The mere 
statistical or inductive method, which does not look to a priori 
causative influences, would thence argue that the way to stimu- 
late plentiful production is to depress prices: whereas it is not 
low and unremunerative prices of articles, but the contrary, that 
stimulates production. If, indeed, the reduced price is still 
within remunerative limits ; and, by increasing consumption, in 
this way increases production, or by cheapening production 
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when this is enlarged to meet the proportionally increased de- 
mand, then, up to a certain point, demand and supply may be 
mutually intensified by lowering prices. But all this is learned 
not by mere statistics, but by rightly estimating the causative 
influences in the antecedent facts and resulting motives to hu- 
man action, which give rise to and explain these phenomena. 


LyMAN H. ATWATER. 











HAECKEL ON THE EVOLUTION OF MAN. 


RNST HAECKEL is an eminent comparative anatomist 
and physiologist, who has earned a wide and deserved 
reputation by his able and laborious studies of the Calcareous 
Sponges, the Radiolarians and other low forms of life. In his 
work on “ The Evolution of Man” he applies this knowledge to 
the solution of the problem of the origin of humanity, and sets 
himself not only to illustrate but to “ prove” the descent of our 
species from the simplest animal types, and even to overwhelm 
with scorn every other explanation of the appearance of man, 
except that of spontaneous evolution. The book is full of im- 
portant facts, well stated. The great reputation of the author 
is likely to give it a wide currency, and there can be little doubt 
that it will exercise an important influence, more especially upon 
young men of the educated classes. It merits therefore a care- 
ful examination, both as to its data and the manner of treatment 
of the subject. To understand the latter, it will be necessary 
in the first place to glance at Haeckel’s personal position with 
reference to the study of Nature. 

He is not merely an evolutionist but what he terms a “ mon- 
ist,” and the monistic philosophy, as defined by him, includes 
certain negations and certain positive principles of a most com- 
prehensive and important character. It implies the denial of 
all spiritual or immaterial existence. Man is to the monist merely 
a physiological machine, and nature is only a greater self-exist- 
ing and spontaneously-moving aggregate of forces. Monism can 
thus altogether dispense with a Creative Will, as originating na- 
ture, and adopts the other alternative of self-existence or cause- 
lessness for the universe and all its phenomena. Again, the 
monistic doctrine necessarily implies that man, the animal, the 
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plant, and the mineral are only successive stages of the evolu- 
tion of the same primordial matter, constituting thus a connected 
chain of being, all the parts of which sprang spontaneously from 
each other. Lastly, as the admixture of primitive matter and 
force would itself be a sort of dualism, Haeckel regards these as 
ultimately one, and apparently resolves the origin of the uni- 
verse into the operation of a self-existing energy having in itself 
the potency of all things. After all, this may be said to be an 
approximation to the idea of a Creator, but not a living and 
willing Creator. Monism is thus not identical with pantheism, 
but is rather a sort of atheistic monotheism, if such a thing is 
imaginable, and vindicates the assertion attributed to a late la- 
mented physical philosopher that he had found no atheistic phi- 
losophy which had not a God somewhere. 

Haeckel’s own statement of this aspect of his philosophy is 
somewhat interesting. He says: “The opponents of the doc- 
trine of evolution are very fond of branding the monistic philos- 
ophy grounded upon it as ‘materialism,’ by comparing phzlo- 
sophical materialism with the wholly different and censurable 
moral materialism. Strictly, however, our ‘monism’ might as 
accurately or as inaccurately be called spiritualism as material- 
ism. The real materialistic philosophy asserts that the phe- 
nomena of vital motion, like all other phenomena of motion, 
are effects or products of matter. The other opposite extreme, 
spiritualistic philosophy, asserts on the contrary that matter is 
the product of motive force, and that all material forms are pro- 
duced by free forces entirely independent of the matter itself. 
Thus, according to the materialistic conception of the universe, 
matter precedes motion or active force; according to the spirit- 
ualistic conception of the universe, on the contrary, active force 
or motion precedes matter. Both views are dualistic, and we 
hold them both to be equally false. A contrast to both is pre- 
sented in the monistic philosophy, which can as little believe in 
force without matter as in matter without force.” 

It is evident that if Haeckel limits himself and his opponents 
to matter and force as the sole possible explanations of the uni- 
verse, he may truly say that matter is inconceivable without - 
force and force inconceivable without matter. But the question 
arises, What is the monistic power beyond these, the “ Power 
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behind Nature’’? and as to the true nature of this the Jena phi- 
losopher gives us only vague generalities, tho it is quite plain 
that he cannot admit-a spiritual creator. Further, as to the ab. 
sence of any spiritual element from the nature of man, he does 
not leave us in doubt as to what he means; for, immediately 
after the above paragraph, he informs us that “the ‘spirit’ and 
‘mind’ of man are but forces which are inseparably connected 
with the material substance of our bodies. Just as the motive 
power of our flesh is involved in the muscular form-element, so 
is the thinking force of our spirit involved in the form-element 
of the brain.” Ina note appended to the passage, he says that 
monism “conceives nature as one whole, and nowhere recog- 
nizes any but mechanical causes.” These assumptions as to 
man and nature pervade the whole book, and of course greatly 
simplify the task of the writer, as he does not require to account 
for the primary origin of nature, or for anything in man except 
his physical frame, and even this he can regard as a thing alto- 
gether mechanical. 

It is plain that we might here enter our dissent from Haeck- 
el’s method, for he requires us to assume many things which 
he cannot prove, before we can proceed a single step in the evo- 
lution of man. What evidence is there, for example, of the 
possibility of the development of the rational and moral nature 
of man from the intelligence and instinct of the lower animals, 
or of the necessary dependence of the phenomena of mind on 
the structure of brain-cells? The evidence, as far as it goes, 
seems to tend the other way. What proof is there of the spon- 
taneous evolution of living forms from inorganic matter? Ex- 
periment so far negatives the possibility of this. Even if we 
give Haeckel, to begin with, a single living cell or granule of 
protoplasm, wd tow that this protoplasm must have been pro- 
duced by the agency of a living vegetable cell previously exist- 
ing, and we havé no proof that it can be produced in any other 
way Again, what particle of evidence have we that the atoms 
or the energy of an incandescent fire-mist have in them anything 
of the power or potency of life. We must grant the monist all 
these postulates as pure matters of faith before he can begin 
his demonstration; and as none of them are axiomatic truths, 
it is evident that so far he is simply a believer in the dogmas of a 
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philosophic creed, and weak as other men whom he affects to 
despise. 

We may here place over against his authority that of an- 
other eminent physiologist of more philosophic mind, Dr. Car- 
penter, who has recently said: “ Asa physiologist I must fully 
recognize the fact that the physical force exerted by the body 
of man is not generated de novo by his will, but is derived di- 
rectly from the oxidation of the constituents of his food. But 
holding it as equally certain, because the fact is capable of veri- 
fication by every one as often as he chooses to make the experi- 
ment, that in the performance of every volitional movement 
physical force is put in action, directed, and controlled by the 
individual personality or ego, I deem it as absurd and illogical 
to affirm that there is no place for a God in nature, originating, 
directing, and controlling its forces by his will, as it would be to 
assert that there is no place in man’s body for his conscious 
mind.” 

Taking Haeckel on his own ground, as above defined, we 
may next inquire as to the method which he employs in work- 
ing out his argument. This may be referred to three leading 
modes of treatment, which, as they are somewhat diverse from 
those ordinarily familiar to logicians, and are extensively used 
by evolutionists, deserve some illustration, more especially as 
Haeckel is a master in their use. 

An eminent French professor of the art of slight-of-hand 
has defined the leading principle of jugglers to be that of “ ap- 
pearing and disappearing things,” and this is the best definition 
that occurs to me of one method of reasoning largely used by 
Haeckel, and of which we need to be on our guard when we 
find him employing, as he does in almost every page, such 
phrases as “ it cannot be doubted,” “ we may,therefore assume,” 
“we may readily suppose,” “this afterwapds aS5sumes or be- 
and the like, which in his usage are equivalent to the presto of 
the conjurer, and which, while we are looking at one structure 
or animal, enable him to persuade us that it has been suddenly 


s 
comes,” “ we may confidently assert,” “ ao directly,” 


transformed into something else. 


In tracing the genealogy of man he constantly employs this 
kind of slight-of-hand in the most adroit manner. He is per- 
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haps describing to us the embryo of a fish or an amphibian, and 
as we become interested in the curious details, it is suddenly by 
some clever phrase transformed into a reptile or a bird ; and yet 
without rubbing our eyes and reflecting on the differences and’ 
difficulties which he neglects to state, we can scarcely doubt that 
it is the same animal after all. 

The little lancelet, or Amphioxus, of the European seas, a 
creature which was at one time thought to be a sea-snail, but is 
really more akin to fishes, forms his link of connection between 
our “fish ancestors” and the invertebrate animals. So impor- 
tant is it in this respect that our author waxes eloquent in ex- 
horting us to regard it “ with special veneration” as representing 
our “earliest Silurian vertebrate ancestors,” as being of “ our 
own flesh and blood,” and as better worthy of being an object 
of “devoutest reverence” than the “worthless rabble of so- 
called ‘saints.’’’ In describing this animal he takes pains to 
inform us that it is more different from an ordinary fish than a 
fish is froma man. Yet as he illustrates its curious and unique 
structure, before we are aware the lancelet is gone and a fish is 
in its place, and this fish with the potency to become a man in 
due time. Thusa creature intermediate in some respects be- 
tween fishes and mollusks, or between fishes and worms, but so 
far apart from either that it seems but to mark the width of the 
gap between them, becomes an easy stepping-stone from one to 
the other. 

In like manner the ascidians, or sea-squirts, mollusks of low 
grade, or, as Haeckel prefers to regard them, allied to worms, 
are most remote in almost every respect from the vertebrates. 
But in the young state of some of these creatures, and in the 
adult condition of one animal referred to this group (Appendi- 
cularia), they have a sort of swimming tail, which is stiffened by a 
rod of cartilage to enable it to perform its function, and which for 
atime gives them a certain resemblance to the lancelet or to em- 
bryo fishes ; and this usually temporary contrivance, curious as 
an imitative adaptation but of no other significance, becomes, by 
the art of “appearing and disappearing,” a rudimentary back- 
bone, and enables us at once to recognize in the young ascidian 
an embryo man. 

A second method characteristic of the book, and furnishing 
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indeed the main basis of its argument, is that of considering 
analogous processes as identical, without regard to the dif- 
ference of the conditions under which they may be carried 
on. The great leading use of this argument is in induc- 
ing us to regard the development of the individual animal 
as the precise equivalent of the series of changes by which 
the species was developed in the course of geological time. 
These two kinds of development are distinguished by ap- 
propriate names. Ontogenesis is the embryonic development 
of the individual animal, and is of course a short process, 
depending on the production of a germ by a parent animal or 
parent pair, and the further growth of this germ in connection 
more or less with the parent or with provision made by it. 
This is of course a fact open to observation and study, tho 
some of its processes are mysterious and yet involved in doubt 
and uncertainty. Phylogenesis is the supposed development of 
a species in the course of geological time, and by the interven- 
tion of long series of species, each in its time distinct, and com- 
posed of individuals each going regularly through a genetic cir- 
cle of its own. 

The latter is a process not open to observation within the 
time at our command; purely hypothetical, therefore, and of 
which the possibility remains to be proved, while the causes on 
which it must depend are necessarily altogether different from 
those at work in ontogenesis, and the conditions of a long series 
of different kinds of animals, each perfect in its kind, are equal- 
ly dissimilar from those of an animal passing through the regu- 
lar stages from infancy to maturity. The similarity in some 
important respects of ontogenesis to phylogenesis was inevi- 
table, provided that animals were to be of different grades 
of complexity, since the development of the individual must 
necessarily be from a more simple to a more complex condition. 
On any hypothesis, the parallelism between embryological facts 
and the history of animals in geological time affords many in- 
teresting and important coincidences. Yet it is perfectly obvi- 
ous that the causes and conditions of these two successions 
cannot have been the same. Further, when we consider that 
the embryo cell which develops into one animal must necessari- 
ly be originally distinct in its properties from that which de- 
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velops into another kind of animal, even tho no obvious 
difference appears to us, we have no ground for supposing that 
the early stages of all animals are alike; and when we rigorously 
compare the development of any animal whatever with the suc- 
cessive appearance of animals of the same or similar groups in 
geological time, we find many things which do not correspond, 
not merely in the want of links which we might expect to find, 
but in the more significant appearance, prematurely or inoppor- 
tunely, of forms which we would not anticipate. Yet the main 
argument of Haeckel’s book is the quiet assumption that any- 
thing found to occur in ontogenetic development must also have 
occurred in phylogenesis, while manifest difficulties are got rid 
of by assuming atavisms and abnormalities. 

A third characteristic of the method of the book is the use 
of certain terms in peculiar senses, and as implying certain 
causes which are taken for granted, tho their efficacy and 
mode of operation are unknown. The chief of the terms so 
employed are “ heredity” and “ adaptation.” Heredity is usu- 
ally understood as expressing the power of permanent trans- 
mission of characters from parents to offspring, and in this as- 
pect it expresses the constancy of specific forms. But as used 
by Haeckel it means the transmission by a parent of any ex- 
ceptional characters which the individual may have accidentally 
assumed. Adaptation has usually been supposed to mean the 
fitting of animals for their place in nature, however that came 
about. As used by Haeckel it imports the power of the indi- 
vidual animal to adapt itself to changed conditions and to trans- 
mit these changes to its offspring. Thus in this philosophy 
the rule is made the exception and the exception the rule, by a 
skilful use of familiar terms in new senses; and heredity and 
adaptation are constantly paraded as if they were two potent 
divinities employed in constantly changing and improving the 
face of nature. 

It is scarcely too much to say that the conclusions of the 
book are reached almost solely by the application of the above- 
mentioned peculiar modes of reasoning to the vast store of facts 
at command of the author, and that the reader who would test 
these conclusions by the ordinary methods of judgment must 
be constantly on his guard. Still it is not necessary to believe 
that Haeckel is an intentional deceiver. Such fallacies are those 
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which are especially fitted to mislead enthusiastic specialists, to 
be identified by them with proved results of science, and to be 
held in an intolerant and dogmatic spirit. 

Having thus noticed Haeckel’s assumptions and his methods, 
we may next shortly consider the manner in which he proceeds 
to work out the phylogeny of man. Here he pursues a purely 
physiological method, only occasionally and slightly referring to 
geological facts. He takes asa first principle the law long ago 
4 formulated by Hunter, Omne vivum ex ovo—a law which mod- 
ern research has amply confirmed, showing that every animal, 
however complex, can be traced back to an egg, which in its 
if simplest state is no more than a single cell; tho this cell re- 
quires to be fertilized by the addition of the contents of another 
dissimilar cell, produced either in another organ of the same 
individual or in a distinct individual. This process of fertilization 
Haeckel seems to regard as unnecessary in the lowest forms of life; 
but tho there are some simple animals in which it has not been 
recognized, analogy would lead us to believe that in some form 
it is necessary in all. Haeckel’s monistic view, however, re- 
quires that in the lowest forms it should be absent, and should 
have originated spontaneously, tho how does not seem to be very 
clear, as the explanation given of it (vol. ii. p. 391 e¢ seg.) amounts 
to little more than the statement that it must have occurred. 
Still as a “dualistic” process it is very significant with refer- 
ence to the monistic theory. 

Much space is of course devoted to the tracing of the special 
development or ontogenesis of man, and to the illustration of the 
fact that in the earlier stages of this development the human 
embryo is scarcely distinguishable from that of lower animals. 
We may indeed affirm that all animals start from cells which in 
ot. so far as we can see are similar to each other, yet which must 
include potentially the various properties of the animals which 
spring from them. As we trace them onward in their develop- 
ment, we see these differences manifesting themselves. At first 
all pass, according to Haeckel, through a stage which he calls 
the “ gastrula,” in which the whole body is represented by a sort 
of sac, the cavity of which is the stomach and.-the walls consist 
of two layers of cells. It should be stated, however, that many 
eminent naturalists dissent from this view, and maintain that 
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even in the earliest stages material differences can be observed. 
In this they are probably right, as even Haeckel has to admit 
some degree of divergence from this all-embracing “ gastraa” 
theory. Admitting, however, that such early similarity exists 
within certain limits, we find as the embryo advances that it 
speedily begins to indicate whether it is to be a coral animal, a 
snail, a worm, or a fish. Consequently the physiologist who 
wishes to trace the resemblances leading to mammals and to 
man has to lop off, one by one, the several branches which lead 
in other directions, and to follow that which conducts by the 
most direct course to the type which he has in view. In this 
way Haeckel can show that the embryo Homo sapiens is in suc- 
cessive stages so like to the young of the fish, the reptile, the 
bird, and the ordinary quadruped, that he can produce for com- 
parison figures in which the cursory observer can detect scarcely 
any difference. 

All this has long been known, and Hfas been regarded as a 
wonderful evidence of the homology or unity of plan which per- 
vades nature, and as constituting man the archetype of the ani- 
mal kingdom—the highest realization of a plan previously 
sketched by the Creator in many ruder and humbler forms. It 
also teaches that it is not so much in the mere bodily organism 
that we are to look for the distinguishing characters of human- 
ity as in the higher rational and moral nature. 

But Haeckel, like other evolutionists of the monistic and 
agnostic schools, goes far beyond this. The ontogeny, on the 
evidence of analogy as already explained, is nothing less than a 
miniature representation of the phylogeny. Man must in the 
long ages of geological time have arisen from a monad, just as 
the individual man has in his life-history arisen from an embryo 
cell, and the several stages through which the individual passes 
must be parallel to those in the history of the race. True, the 
supposed monad must have been wanting in all the conditions 
of origin, sexual fertilization, parental influence, and surround- 
ings. There is no perceptible relation of cause and effect any 
more than between the rotation of a carriage-wheel and that of 
the earth on its axis. The analogy might prompt to inquiries 
as to common laws and similarities of operation, but it proves 
nothing as to causation. 
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In default of such proof, Haeckel favors us with another 
analogy derived from the science of language. All the Indo- 
European languages are believed to be descended from a com- 
mon ancestral tongue, and this is analogous to the descent of 
all animals from one primitive species. But unfortunately the 
languages in question are the expressions of the voice and 
thought of one and the same species. The individuals using 
them are known historically to have descended by ordinary gen- 
eration from a common source, and the connecting links of the 
various dialects are unbroken. The analogy fails altogether in 
the case of species succeeding each other in geological time, 
unless the very thing to be proved is taken for granted in the 
outset. 

The actual proof that a basis exists in nature for the doctrine 
of evolution founded on these analogies might be three-fold. 
First, there might be changes of the nature of phylogenesis 
going on under our own observation, and even a very few of 
these would be sufficient to give some show of probability. 
Elaborate attempts have been made to show that variations as 
existing in the more variable and the domesticated species lead 
in the direction of such changes; but the results have been un- 
satisfactory, and our author scarcely condescends to notice this 
line of proof. He evidently regards the time over which human 
history has extended as too short toadmit of this kind of demon- 
stration. Secondly, There might be in the existing system of na- 
ture sucha close connection or continuous chain of species as might 
at least strengthen the argument from analogy; and undoubtedly 
there are many groups of closely allied species, or of races con- 
founded with true specific types, which it might be not unrea- 
sonable to suppose of common origin. These are, however, 
scattered widely apart, and the contrary fact of extensive gaps 
in the series is so frequent that Haeckel is constantly under the 
necessity of Supposing that multitudes of species and even of 
larger groups have perished, just where it is most important 
to his conclusion that they should have remained. This is of 
course unfortunate for the theory, but then as Haeckel often re- 
marks, “we must suppose” that the missing links once existed. 
But thirdly, these gaps which now unhappily exist may be filled 
up by fossil animals; and if in the successive geological periods 
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we could trace the actual phylogeny of even a few groups of 
living creatures, we might have the demonstration desired. But 
here again the gapsare so frequent and serious that Haeckel 
scarcely attempts to use this argument further than by giving 
a short and somewhat imperfect summary of the geological suc- 
cession in the beginning of his second volume. In this he at- - 
tempts (in Table XVI.) to give a series of the ancestors of man 
as developed in geological time, but of twenty-one groups which 
he arranges in order from the beginning of the Laurentian to 
the modern period, at least ten are not known at all as fossils, 
and others do not belong so far as known to the ages to which 
he assigns them. This necessity of manufacturing facts does not 
speak well for the testimony of geology to the supposed phy- 
logeny of man. 

In point of fact it cannot be disguised that, tho it is possi- 
ble to pick out some series of animal forms, like the horses and 
camels referred to by some paleontologists, which simulate a 
genetic order, the general testimony of paleontology is on the 
whole adverse to the ordinary theories of evolution, whether ap- 
plied to the vegetable or to the animal kingdom. This the 
writer has elsewhere endeavored to show; but he may refer here 
to the labors of Barrande, perhaps unrivalled in extent and accu- 
racy, which show that in the leading forms of life in the older 
geological formations the succession is not such as to correspond 
with any of the received theories of derivation.’ Even evolu- 
tionists, when sufficiently candid, admit their case not proven by 
geological evidence. Gaudry, one of the best authorities on the 
Tertiary mammalia, admits the impossibility of suggesting any 
possible derivation for some of the leading groups, and Saporta, 
Mivart, and Le Conte fall back on periods of rapid or paroxysmal 
evolution, scarcely differing from the idea of creation by law, or 
mediate creation as it has been termed. 

Thus the utmost value which can be attached to Haeckel’s 
argument from analogy would be that it suggests a possibility 
that the processes which we see carried on in the evolution of 
the individual may, in the laws which regulate them, be con- 


Those who wish to understand the real bearings of paleontology on evolu- 


tion should study Barrande’s Memoirs on the Silurian Trilobites, Cephalopods, 
and Brachiopods. 
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nected in some way more or less close with those creative pro- 
cesses which on the wider field of geological time have been 
concerned in the production of the multitudinous forms of ani- 
mal life. That Haeckel’s philosophy goes but a very little way 
toward any understanding of such relations, and that our pres- 
ent information even within the more limited scope of biologi- 
cal science is too meagre to permit of safe generalization, will 
appear from the consideration of a few facts taken here and 
there from the multitude employed in these volumes to illus- 
trate the monistic theory. 

When we are told that a moner or an embryo cell is the 
early stage of all animals alike, we naturally ask, Is it meant 
that all these cells are really similar, or is it only that they ap- 
pear similar to us and may actually be as profoundly unlike as 
the animals which they are destined to produce? To make this 
question more plain, let us take the case as formally stated: 
“From the weighty fact that the egg of the human being, like 
the egg of all other animals, is a simple cell, it may be quite 
certainly inferred that a one-celled parent form once existed, 
from which all the many-celled animals, man included, devel- 
oped.” : 

Now let us suppose that we have under our microscope a 
one-celled animalcule quite as simple in structure as our sup- 
posed ancestor. Along with this we may have on the same 
slide another cell which is the embryo of a worm, and a third 
which is the embryo of aman. All these, according to the hy- 
pothesis, are similar in appearance, so that we can by no means 
guess which is destined to continue always an animalcule, or 
which will become a worm or may develop into a poet or a phi- 
losopher. Is it meant that the things are actually alike or only 
apparently so? If they are really alike, then their destinies must 
depend on external circumstances. Put either of them into a 
pond and it will remain a monad. Put either of them into the 
ovary of a complex animal and it will develop into the likeness 
of that animal. But such similarity is altogether improbable, 
and it would.destroy the argument of the evolutionist. In this 
case he would be hopelessly shut up to the conclusion that 
“hens were before eggs,” and Haeckel elsewhere informs us that 
the exactly opposite view is necessarily that of the monistic 
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evolutionist. Thus, tho it may often be convenient to speak 
of these three kinds of cells as if they were perfectly similar, 
the method of “disappearance” has immediately to be resorted 
to and they are shown to be in fact quite dissimilar. There is 
indeed the best ground to suppose that the one-celled animals 
and embryo-cells referred to have little in common except their 
general form. We knowthat the most minute cell must include 
a sufficient number of molecules of protoplasm to admit of 
great varieties of possible arrangement, and that these may be 
connected with most varied possibilities as to the action of 
forces. Further, the embryo-cell which is produced by a par- 
ticular kind of animal, and whose development results in the re- 
production of a similar animal, must contain potentially the 
parts and structures which are evolved from it, and fact shows 
that this may be affirmed of both the embryo and sperm cells 
where there are two sexes. Therefore it is in the highest: de- 
gree probable that the eggs of a snail and of a man, tho 
possibly alike to our coarse methods of investigation, are as 
dissimilar as the animals that result fromthem. If so, the “egg 
may be before the hen ;” but it is as difficult to imagine the 
spontaneous production of the egg which is potentially the hen 
as of the hen itself. Thus the similarity of the eggs and early em- 
bryos of animals of different grades is apparent only ; and this 
fact, which embodies a great and perhaps insoluble mystery, in- 
' walidates the whole of Haeckel’s reasoning on the alleged resem- 
blances of different kinds of animals in their early stages. 

A second difficulty arises from the fact that the simple 
embryo-cell of any of the higher animals rapidly produces 
various kinds of specialized cells different in structure and ap- 
pearance and capable of performing different functions, whereas 
in the lower forms of life such cells may remain simple or may 
merely produce several similar cells little or not at all differen- 
tiated. This objection, whenever it occurs, Haeckel endeavors 
to turn by the assertion that a complex animal is merely an ag- 
gregate of independent cells, each of which is a sort of individ- 
ual. He thus tries to break up the integrity of the complex 
organism and to reduce it to a mere swarm of monads. He 
compares the cells of an organism to the “ individuals of a sav- 
age community,” who, at first separate and all alike in their 
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habits and’ occupations, at length organize themselves into a 
community and assume different avocations. Single cells, he 
says, at first were alike, and each performed the same simple 
offices of all the others. “ Ata later period isolated cells gath- 
ered into communities, groups of simple cells which had arisen 
from the continued division of a single cell remained together 
and now began gradually to perform different offices of life.” 

But this is a mere vague analogy. It does not represent any- 
thing actually occurring in nature, except in the case of an em- 
bryo produced by some animal which already shows all the 
tissues which its embryo is destined to reproduce. Thus it 
establishes no probability of the evolution of complex tissues 
from simple cells, and leaves altogether unexplained that won- 
derful process by which the embryo-cell not only divides into 
many cells but becomes developed into all the variety of dis- 
similar tissues evolved from the homogeneous egg, but evolved 
from it, as we naturally suppose, because of the fact that the 
egg represents potentially all these tissues as existing previously 
in the parent organism. 

But if we are content to waive these objections or to accept 
the solutions given of them by the “ appearance and disappear- 
ance” argument, we still find that the phylogeny, unlike the on- 
togenesis, is full of wide gaps only to be passed per saltum, or 
to be accounted for by the disappearance of a vast number of 
connecting links. Of course it is easy to suppose that these in- 
termediate forms have been lost through time and accident, 
but why this has happened to some rather than to others cannot 
be explained. In the phylogeny of man, for example, what a 
vast hiatus yawns between the ascidian and the lancelet, and 
another between the lancelet and the lamprey! It is true that 
the missing links may have consisted of animals little likely to 
be preserved as fossils; but why, if they ever existed, do not 
some of them remain in the modern seas? Again, when we 
have so many species of apes and so many races of men, why 
can we find no trace, recent or fossil, of that “ missing link” 
which we are told must have existed, the “ape-like men,” 
known to Haeckel as the “ Alali,” or speechless men? 

A further question which should receive consideration from 
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the monist school is that very serious one: Why, if all is 
“ mechanical” in the development and actions of living beings, 
should there be any progress whatever? Ordinary people fail 
to understand why a world of mere dead matter should not go 
on to all eternity obeying physical and chemical laws, without 
developing life; or why, if some low form of life were intro- 
duced capable of reproducing simple one-celled organisms, it 
should not go on doing so. : 

Further, even if some chance deviations should occur, we 
fail to perceive why these should go on in a definite manner 
producing not only the most complex machines, but many kinds 
of such machines on different plans but each perfect in its way. 
Haeckel is never weary of telling us that to monists organisms 
are mere machines. Even his own mental work is merely the 
grinding of a cerebral machine. But he seems not to perceive 
that to such a philosophy the homely argument which Paley de- 
rived from the structure of a watch would be fatal. “ The ques- 
tion is whether machines (which monists consider all animals 
to be, including themselves) infinitely more complicated than 
watches could come into existence without design somewhere ;”* 
that is, by mere chance. Common-sense is not likely to admit 
that this is possible. 

The difficulties above referred to relate to the introduction 
of life and of new species on the monistic view. Others might 
be referred to in connection with the production of new organs. 
An illustration is afforded, among others, by the discussion of 
the introduction of the five fingers and toes of man, which ap- 
pear to descend to us unchanged from the amphibians or batra- 
chians of the Carboniferous period. In this ancient age of the 
earth’s geological history, feet with five toes appear in numerous 
species of reptilians of various grades. They are preceded by 
no other vertebrates than fishes, and these have numerous fin- 
rays instead of toes. There are no properly transitional forms 
either fossil or recent. How were the five-fingered limbs ac- 
quired in this abrupt way? Why were they five rather than any. 
other number? Why, when once introduced, have they con- 


! Beckett, ‘‘ Origin of the Laws of Nature.” 
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tinued unchanged up to the present day? Haeckel’s answer . 


a curious example of his method : 


“ The great significance of the five digits depends on the fact that this 
number has been transmitted from the Amphibia to all higher vertebrates. 
It would be impossible to discover any reason why in the lowest Amphibia, 
as well as in Reptiles and in higher vertebrates up to man, there should 
always originally be five digits on each of the anterior and posterior limbs, 
if we denied that heredity from a common five-fingered parent form is the 
efficient cause of this phenomenon ; heredity can alone account for it. In 
many Amphibia certainly, as well as in many higher vertebrates, we find 
less than five digits. But in all these cases it can be shown that separate 
digits have retrograded, and have finally been completely lost. The causes 
which affected the development of the five-fingered foot of the higher ver- 
tebrates in this amphibian form from the.many-fingered foot (or properly 
fin) must certainly be found in the adaptation to the totally altered func- 
tions which the limbs had to discharge during the transition from an exclu- 
sively aquatic life to one which was partially terrestrial. While the many- 
fingered fins of the fish had previously served almost exclusively to propel 
the body through the water, they had now also to afford support to the 
animal when creeping on the land. This effected a modification both of 
the skeleton and of the muscles of the limbs. The number of fin-rays was 
gradually lessened, and was finally reduced to five. These five remaining 
rays were, however, developed more vigorously. The soft cartilaginous 
rays became hard bones. The rest of the skeleton also became considera- 
bly more firm. The movements of the body became not only more vigor- 
ous but also more varied” — 


and the paragraph proceeds to state other ameliorations of mus- 
cular and nervous system supposed to be related to or caused 
by the improvement of the limbs. 

It will be observed that in the above extract, under the form- 
ula “the causes’. .. must certainly be found,” all that other men 
would regard as demanding proof is quietly assumed, and the 
animal grows before our eyes from a fish to a reptile as under 
the wand of a conjuror. Further, the transmission of the five 
toes is attributed to heredity or unchanged reproduction, but 
this, of course, gives no explanation of the original formation of 
the structure, nor of the causes which prevented heredity from 
applying to the fishes which became amphibians, and acquired 
five toes, or to the amphibians which faithfully transmitted 
their five toes but not their other characteristics. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to follow further the criticism 
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of this extraordinary book. It may be necessary, however, to 
repeat that it contains clear, and in the main accurate, sketches 
of the embryology of a number of animals, only slightly colored 
by the tendency to minimize differences. It may also be neces- 
sary to say that in criticising Haeckel we take him on his own 
ground, that of a monist, and have no special reference to those 
many phases which the philosophy of evolution assumes in the 
minds of other naturalists, many of whom accept it only par- 
tially or as a form of mediate creation more or less reconcilable 
with theism. To these more moderate views no reference has 
been made, tho there can be no doubt that many of them are 
quite as assailable as the position of Haeckel in point of argu- 
ment. It may also be observed that Haeckel’s argument is al- 
most exclusively biological and confined to the animal kingdom, 
and to the special line of descent attributed to man. The 
monistic hypothesis becomes, as already stated, still less tenable 
when tested by the facts of paleontology. Hence most of the 
paleontologists who favor evolution appear to shrink from the 
extreme position of Haeckel. Gaudry, one of the ablest of this 
school, in his recent work on the development of the mammalia 
candidly admits the multitude of facts for which derivation will 
not account, and perceives in the grand succession of animals in 
time the evidence of a wise and far-reaching creative plan, con- 
cluding with the words: “ We may still leave out of the ques- 
tion the processes by which the Author of the world has pro- 
duced the changes of which paleontology presents the picture.” 
In like manner the Count de Saporta in his “ World of Plants” 
closes his summary of the periods of vegetation with the words: 


“ But if we ascend from one phenomenon to another, beyond the sphere 
of contingent and changeable appearance, we find ourselves arrested by a 
being unchangeable and supreme, the first expression and absolute cause 
of all existence, in whom diversity unites with unity, an eternal problem 
insoluble to science but ever present to the human consciousness. Here 
we reach the true source of the idea of religion, and there presents itself dis- 
tinctly to the mind that conception to which we apply instinctively the 
name of God.” 


Thus these evolutionists, like many others in this country 
and in England, find a modus vivendi between evolution and 
theism. They have committed themselves to an interpretation 
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of nature which may prove fanciful and evanescent, and which 
certainly up to this time remains an hypothesis, ingenious and 
captivating, but not fortified by the evidence of facts. But in 
doing so they are not prepared to accept the purely mechanical 
creed of the monist or to separate themselves from those ideas 
of morality, of religion, and of sonship to God which have hith- 
erto been the brightest gems in the crown of man as the lord of 
this lower world. Whether they can maintain this position 
against the monists, and whether they will be able in the end to 
retain any practical form of ‘religion along with the doctrine of 
the derivation of man from the lower animals, remains to be seen. 
Possibly before these questions come to a final issue the philoso- 
phy of evolution may itself have been “ modified” or have given 
place to some new phase of thought. 

In some places there are in Haeckel’s book touches of a grim 
humor which are not without interest, as showing the subjec- 
tive side of the monistic theory, and illustrating the attitude of 
its professors to things held sacred by othermen. For example, 
the following is the introduction to the chapter headed “ From 
the Primitive Worm to the Skulled Animal,” and which has for 
its motto the lines of Goethe beginning: 


‘ Not like the Gods am I! full well I know; 
But like the worms which in the dust must go.” 


“ Both in prose and poetry man is very often compafed to a worm; a 
miserable worm,’ ‘a poor worm,’ are common and almost compassionate 
phrases. If we cannot detect any deep phylogenetic reference in this zo- 
ological metaphor, we might at least safely assert that it contains an uncon- 
scious comparison with a low condition of animal development which is 
interesting in its bearing on the pedigree of the human race.” 


If Haeckel’s reading of Scripture had been sufficiently 
thorough, he might have quoted here the melancholy confession 
of the Man of Uz: “I have said to the worm, Thou art my 
mother and my sister.” But tho Job, like the German pro- 
fessor, could humbly say to the worm, “Thou art my mother,” 
he could still hold fast his integrity and believe in the father- 
hood of God. 

The moral bearing of monism is further illustrated by the 
following extract, which refers to a more advanced step of the 
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evolution, that from the ape to man, and which shows the hon- 
est pride of the worthy professor in his humble parentage : 


“Just as most people prefer to trace their pedigree from a decayed 
baron, or if possible from a celebrated prince, rather than from an unknown 
humble peasant, so they prefer seeing the progenitor of the human race in 
an Adam degraded by the fall ratherthan in an Ape capable of higher de- 
velopment and progress. It is a matter of taste, and such genealogical 
preferences do not therefore admit of discussion. It is more to my indi- 
vidual taste to be the more highly developed descendant of an Ape, who in 
the struggle for existence had developed progressively from lower mam- 
mals as they from still lower vertebrates, than the degraded descendant of 
an Adam, God-like but debased by the fall, who was formed from a clod of 
earth, and of an Eve created froma rib of Adam. As regaras, the cele- 
brated ‘rib,’ I must here expressly add, as a supplement to the history of 
the development ofthe skeleton, that the number of ribs is the same in man 
and in woman.’ In the latter as well as in the former the ribs originate 


from the skin-fibrous layer, and are to be regarded phylogenetically as 
lower or ventral vertebrz.” * 


There is no accounting for tastes, yet we may be pardoned 
for retaining some preference for the first link of the old Jewish 
genealogical table—“ which was the son of Adam, which was 
the son of God.” As tothe “debasement” of the fall, it is to 
be feared that the aboriginal ape would object to bearing the 
blame of existing human iniquities as having arisen from any 
improvement in his nature and habits; and it is scarcely fair to 
speak of Adam as “formed from a clod of earth,” which is not 
precisely in accordance with the record. As to the “rib,” which 
seems so offensive to Haeckel, one would have thought that 
he would, as an evolutionist, have had some fellow-feeling in 
this with the writer of Genesis. The origin of sexes is one of 
the acknowledged difficulties of the hypothesis, and using his 
method we might surely “assume,” or even “confidently as- 
sert,” the possibility that, in some early stage of the develop- 
ment, the unfinished vertebral arches of the “skin-fibrous 
layer” might have produced a new individual by a process of 
budding or gemmation. Quite as remarkable suppositions are 


? It was scarcely necessary to refer to this childish conception, unless the indi- 
vidual skeleton of Adam had been in question. 


® Rather, ‘‘ vertebral arches.” 
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contained in some parts of his own volumes, without any special 
divine power for rendering them practicable. Further, if only 
an individual man originated in the first instance, and if he 
were not provided with a suitable spouse, he might have inter- 
married with the unimproved anthropoids, and the results of 
the evolution would have been lost. Such considerations 
should have weighed with Haeckel in inducing him to speak 
more respectfully of Adam’s rib, especially in view of the fact 
that in dealing with the hard question of human origin the 
author of Genesis had not the benefit of the researches of Baer 
and Haeckel. He had no doubt the advantage of a firm faith 
in the reality of that Creative Will which the monistic prophets 
of the nineteenth century have banished from their calculations. 
Were Haeckel not a monist, he might also be reminded of that 
grand doctrine of the lordship and superiority of man based on 
the fact that there was no “helpmeet for him;” and the foun- 
dation of the most sacred bond of human society on the saying 
of the first man: “ This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of 
my flesh.” But monists probably attach little value to such 
ideas. 

It may be proper to add here that in his references to Adam 
Haeckel betrays a weakness not unusual with his school, in put- 
ting a false gloss on the old record of Genesis. The statement 
that man was formed from the dust of the ground implies no 
more than the production of his body from the common ma- 
terials employed in the construction of other animals: this also 
in contradistinction from the higher nature derived from the 
inbreathing or inspiration of God. The precise nature of the 
method by which man was made or created is not stated by the 
author of Genesis. Further, it would have been as easy for 
divine power to create a pair as an individual. If this was not 
done, and if after the lesson of superiority taught by the in- 
spection of lower animals, and the lesson of language taught by 
naming them, the first man in his “deep sleep” is conscious of 
the removal of a portion of his own flesh, and then on awak- 
ing has the woman “brought” to him, all this is to teach a 
lesson not to be otherwise learned. The Mosaic record is thus 
perfectly consistent with itself and with its own doctrine of 
creation by Almighty Power. 
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I have quoted the above passages as examples of the more 
jocose vein of the Jena physiologist ; but they constitute also a 
serious revelation of the influence of his philosophy on his own 
mind and heart, in lowering both to a. cold, mechanical, and 
unsympathetic view of man and nature. This is especially 
serious when we remember how earnestly in a recent address he 
advocated the teaching of the methods and results of this book 
as those which, in the present state of knowledge, should super- 
sede the Bible in our schools. - We may well say, with his great 
opponent on that occasion, that if such doctrines should be 
proved to be true, the teaching of them might become a neces- 
sity, but one that would bring us face to face with the darkest 
and most dangerous moral problem that has ever beset human- 
ity ; and that so long as they remain unproved it is both unwise 
and criminal to propagate them among the mass of men as con- 
clusions demonstrated by science. 

J. W. DAwson. 
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